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LIFE  AND  ITS  EEALITIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


MISGIVINGS. 


A  FEW  days  after  Hubert  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, he  received  a  letter  which  caused  him 
to  return  to  Ilminster  at  once.  It  was  from 
his  mother,  announcing  the  intended  marriage 
of  his  sister  to  Mr.  Cecil  Fiamborough. 

Both  families  were  much  pleased  at  the 
match,  and  old  Mr.  Fiamborough,  who  was  in 
declining  health,  expressed  great  anxiety  that 
the  marriage  should  take  place  without  delay. 
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Cecil,  too,  was  anxious  to  take  Charlotte 
abroad,  and  she  also  had  imbibed  much  taste  for 
foreign  travel  in  her  last  short  tour. 

So  they  were  to  go  on  the  Nile,  then  to 
Jerusalem,  and  pass  the  winter  in  Greece. 
Hubert  was  much  pleased  to  hear  of  the 
marriage,  and  he  felt  more  than  ever  grate- 
ful to  Mary  for  having  endeavoured  to  re- 
place Charlotte  with  his  mother.  He  had 
not  yet  received  any  answer  from  the  pub- 
lisher about  his  poem,  therefore  he  resolved 
to  return  to  London  again  after  his  sister's 
marriage. 

Mary  was  to  be  bridesmaid  at  the  wedding, 
and  she  had  sufficient  power  over  her  feelings 
to  enter  with  cheerful  zeal  into  all  the  pre- 
parations which  were  going  forward. 

Fortunately  her  time  was  fully  occupied  ; 
only  after  it  was  all  over,  and  that  she  was 
again  alone  with  her  aunt,  she  felt  as  if  she 
had  experienced  a  painful  dream. 
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Lucy  had  been  mucb  concerned  to  see  her 
husband  of  late  more  absent  in  his  manner, 
and  anxious  in  his  looks ;  and  on  the  day  of 
the  wedding  he  said  he  had  urgent  business 
which  obHp;ed  him  to  return  to  London  that 


'O' 


evenmg. 


Hubert  also  decided  to  go  :  he  had  intended 
to  remain  at  Ilminster  and  endeavour  to  cheer 
his  mother ;  but  a  recollection  of  his  father-in- 
law's  haggard  face  the  night  after  the  ball, 
gave  him  a  vague  feeling  of  dread. 

So  he  resolved  to  accompany  him  to 
London. 

Mr.  Derwent,  however,  made  an  excuse  to 
get  rid  of  his  society  at  the  end  of  their  journey  . 
so  Hubert  took  his  carpet-bag  to  Sir  Frede- 
rick's lodgings,  and  then  went  to  the  pubhshers 
to  enquire  after  the  fate  of  his  manuscript. 

His  poem  was  not  accepted,  although  con- 
sidered a  work  of  great  promise  ;  and  the 
opinion  was  given,  that  if  pains  were  taken, 
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Mr.  Mandeville's  verses  miglit  equal  in  popu- 
larity Sir  Frederick  Renton's  contributions  to 
the  Annuals. 

Hubert's  hopes  fell  to  the  ground  ;  still  he 
thought  he  should  like  to  have  some  real 
critic's  opinion  of  his  powers,  and  resolved  to 
ask  Sir  Frederick  Renton  to  advise  him. 

"  Come  with  me  to  Mrs.  Sparkleton's  party 
to-night,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Withers 
to  look  at  your  verses." 

Hubert's  heart  sank  when  he  remem  bered 
the  hard-featured  face  and  waspish  air  of  the 
formidable  wit  he  had  met  at  Lady  Thomas- 
town's  house,  yet  he  gratefully  accepted  Sir 
Frederick's  proposal ;  and  there  was  a  pros- 
pect too  of  meeting  Lady  Selina  Hardcastle, 
which,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  not  to  care,  gave 
him  extreme  satisfaction. 

He  was  not  disappointed,  for  on  their  arrival 
at  the  party,  they  found  Lady  Selina  and  the 
formidable  wit. 
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"  This  young  gentleman,  my  cousin,  Mr. 
Hubert  Mandeville,  wishes  to  have  your  real 
opinion  as  to  his  powers ;  and  you  will  be 
conferring  another  personal  obligation  upon 
me,  my  dear  Sir,  if  you  will  glance  with  your 
experienced  eye  at  his  manuscript,"  said  Sir 
Trederick,  presenting  Hubert  to  Mr.  Withers. 

*'  Has  your  young  friend  any  genius  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Withers,  some  time  afterwards, 
when  Hubert  was  engaged  in  an  animated 
conversation  with  Lady  Selina,  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room. 

"  Yes,  I  beUeve  so,"  said  Frederick,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  if  he 
indulges  too  much  in  writing  now,  he  will 
neglect  his  studies — in  fact,  he  wants  a  little 
taking  down ;  it  may  save  him  from  after- 
disappointment  :  he  has  his  livelihood  to  gain, 
and — and,  in  short,  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  turn  his  mind  at  once  to  something 
more  useful  than  literature,  you  see." 
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''I  see,"  said  Mr.  Withers,  with  a  look 
which  showed  that  he  not  only  saw  the  plausi- 
bihty  of  Sir  Frederick's  reasoning,  but  also 
appreciated  the  motive  which  actuated  him 
in  speaking. 

This  the  latter  feared,  for  he  added  hastily, 
"  Do  not  think  me  hard  upon  him,  Mr.  Withers : 
I  am  really  anxious  for  his  success  in  life ; 
you  know  it  would  be  a  pity  for  him  to  fritter 
away  his  youth  in  the  pursuit  of  that  phantom 
— fame." 

"  Certainly,'*  rejoined  the  critic,  "and  he 
evidently  seems  a  very  precocious  young  gen- 
tleman. See  with  what  perfect  self-possession 
he  is  talking  to  yonder  beauty ;  and  Lady 
Sehna,  in  return,  is  lavishing  her  most  fasci- 
nating smiles  and  most  brilliant  remarks  upon 
him.'* 

Sir  Frederick  could  not  help  feeling  jealous ; 
for  although  he  hked  Hubert,  he  certainly  did 
not  at  all  intend  that  he  should  rival   him  in 
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either  the  literary  or  fashionable  world :  and 
under  pretence  of  communicating  to  him  a 
proposal  from  Mr.  Withers,  he  went  to  interrupt 
the  tete-a-tete. 

"  Mr.  Withers  has  promised  me  to  read 
your  manuscript,  if  you  will  send  it  to  him, 
and  to  write  down  for  you  his  opinion  of 
it,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  "so  you  had  better 
make  the  alterations  the  publisher  suggested 
before  you  send  it  to  him  ;  and  then,  if  you 
are  very  quick  about  it,  perhaps   it   will   be 

in  time  for  the  next  number   of  the    

Journal." 

Hubert  expressed  his  gratitude  with  glow- 
ing cheeks,  and  determined  to  return  home 
at  once,  and  complete  the  proposed  altera- 
tions. 

As  he  passed  through  Pall  Mall,  he  saw  his 
stepfather  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  He 
was  leaning  against  a  lamp-post,  in  an  attitude 
of  such  listless  despair,  that  Hubert  could  not 
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help  watching  him ;  the  fitful  lamplight  only 
illumined  a  part  of  his  face,  which  was  so 
haggard  and  worn,  that  for  a  moment  he 
thought  he  must  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Derwent  did  not  perceive  that  he  was 
obsei*ved,  although  Hubert  advanced,  so  that 
the  glare  of  the  lamps  must  have  fallen  full  on 
his  face. 

This  self-absorbedness  terrified  Hubert ; 
and  as  he  feared,  if  his  presence  were  per- 
ceived, it  would  be  unwelcome,  he  paced  up 
and  down  on  the  opposite  pavement  for  some 
moments. 

Suddenly  he  saw  Mr.  Derwent  clasp  his 
hands  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  and  rush 
forward  like  a  madman.  He  followed 
quickly. 

They  passed  through  Charing  Cross,  down 
Parliament  Street  —  towards  Westminster 
Bridge. 

It  was  a  wild,  blowing  night;   the  wind 
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howled  mournfully  round  the  pinnacles  and 
chimneys  of  the  old  buildings ;  and  the  trees  -f*; 
in  Westminster  Abbey  gardens  seemed  to  toss 
their  arms  like  dark  spectres. 

Mr.  Derwent  slackened  his  pace  for  a  few 
moments,  so  that  his  pursuer  was  able  to  come 
up  within  a  few  paces  of  him.  At  the  sight  of 
the  river  the  former  increased  his  speed,  and 
then  a  horrible  dread  suddenly  came  into 
Hubert's  mind,  and  he  made  a  great  effort  to 
reach  his  father-in-law. 

But  as  if  aware  that  some  one  was  following, 
he  dashed  on,  rushed  up  to  the  bridge,  and, 
before  he  could  be  overtaken,  vaulted  over  the 
wall. 

There  was  a  heavy  splash  in  the  waters 
below ;  a  faint  cry  of  agony,  that  to  Hubert's 
ear  sounded  like  his  mother's  voice,  and  the 
thought  of  her  misery  at  this  fearful  end  of  the 
being  she  loved  best  on  earth,  impelled  him  to 
try  and  save  the  drowning  man. 
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With  a  loud  cry  for  help,  and  a  frantic 
endeavour  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
passers-by,  and  make  them  comprehend  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  Hubert  jumped  over  the 
wall. 

He  had  never  learned  to  swim ;  yet  he  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  remember  the 
advice  he  had  heard,  and  endeavoured  to  keep 
his  head  above  water,  while  he  seized  hold  on 
the  floating  mass  he  could  just  distinguish  in 
the  dark  river.  Fortunately,  a  boat  was  pass- 
ing near,  and  two  stout  watermen  were  soon 
using  their  utmost  endeavours  to  save  the 
drowning  man. 

This  was  not  easy ;  for  Mr.  Derwent  clung 
with  nervous  hands  to  Hubert's  neck,  thereby 
drawing  him  down  into  the  water ;  and  when 
at  length  they  were  both  taken  on  shore,  the 
latter  was  the  most  insensible  of  the  two. 

"  The  young  chap  is  gone,  I  fear,"  said  one 
of  the  boatmen. 
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A  crowd  had  by  this  time  collected  on  the 
stairs,  and  medical  aid  was  speedily  procured. 

Mr.  Derwent  gave  some  faint  indications  of 
life  ;  but  his  face  was  so  haggard  and  wretched, 
that  the  bystanders  divined  that  his  intention 
had  been  to  commit  suicide;  and  the  calm 
and  comparatively  peaceful  expression  on  the 
young  man's  pale  countenance  told  with  equal 
clearness  that  he  had  risked  his  life  to  save  his 
drowning  companion. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

DISTRESS. 

No  letters  had  arrived  from  Augustus  or 
Hubert  since  they  went  to  London  ;  yet  Lucy 
had  received  one  from  Charlotte  Plamborough, 
written  on  her  arrival  at  Paris. 

"  How  far  they  have  travelled  already  ;  and 
see,  this  very  day  they  are  to  reach  Marseilles ; 
yet  to  think  we  have  never  once  heard  from 
London/'  said  Lucy,  in  a  tone  of  more  than 
usual  despondency. 

"  I  wonder  Hubert  has  never  written,"  said 
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Mary,  "  but  I  suppose  he  finds  so  much  to  do 
and  to  see." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  for  Hubert,  dear  Mary, 
but,  but — "  And  then  Lucy  relapsed  into 
silence ;  for  she  would  not  give  utterance  to 
the  dread  and  despondency  she  felt  on  her 
husband's  account, 

Mary  read  her  thoughts;  and  though  she 
longed  to  dispel  the  reserve  her  aunt  felt,  and 
to  lead  her  to  confide  in  her,  which  she  fancied 
might  be  a  relief  from  the  oppressive  feeling 
that  damped  her  spirits  ;  yet  she  found  it  very 
difficult  to  say  anything,  and  it  seemed  the 
more  difficult,  because  she  so  deeply  felt  for  her. 

"  I  found  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  margin 
of  one  of  Hubert's  books  this  morning,"  said 
Mary ;  "I  wonder  whether  it  can  be  his  own. 
Shall  I  read  it  to  you  ?" 

"  Do,  dear  Mary,"  said  Lucy,  but  as  if 
her  thoughts  were  far  away. 

It  was  the  description  of  an  early  death — a      , 
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weariness  of  struggle, — of  sin  and  suffering — 
and  a  longing  for  happiness  and  rest.  "  If  this 
be  his  composition,  what  an  old  mind  he  has  !" 
said  Mary. 

"  What  was  that  about  dying  ?"  enquired 
Lucy.  *'  I  had  such  a  dreadful  dream  last  night, 
Mary ;  oh  !  so  fearful,  it  made  me  shudder  to 
think,  or  rather  to  look  at  and  feel  it ;  yet  I 
scarcely  see  why ;  for  if  I  describe  it,  you  will 
doubtless  laugh  at  my  being  so  depressed  at 
the  recollection." 

"  Do  tell  me." 

*'  I  thought  it  was  a  stormy  night,  and  I 
was  walking  near  a  muddy  river.  I  could 
scarcely  keep  my  feet  out  of  the  water,  al- 
though I  tried  to  get  up  to  a  dry  part  of  the 
bank :  my  shoes  were  repeatedly  sticking  in 
the  mud,  and  at  last  one  of  them  went  down 
so  deep,  that  I  lost  it.  Then  I  suddenly  saw 
the  face  of  my  old  nurse  Nanny  rise  up  out  of 
the  bed  of  the  river,  with  my  shoe  in  her  hand ; 
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and  she  came  gliding  towards  me,  and  the 
horror  of  seeing  her  so  approach,  seemed  to 
turn  me  to  stone.  Then  she  held  up  my  shoe, 
and  said  in  such  an  icy  and  sepulchral  tone, 
that  I  knew  it  was  only  her  spirit.  *  It  is  not 
your's — not  your  shoe  I  want,  but  the  shoe  of 
a  larger  person.' " 

''That  was  all  she  said,  but  I  was  sure 
that  the  person  she  meant  was  my  husband. 
I  saw  it  plainly  on  her  face — more  plainly 
than  if  she  had  called  out  his  name.  Then 
she  seemed  to  be  dispelled  into  an  icy  vapour, 
which  chilled  me  to  the  marrow  of  my  bones, 
and  I  woke  shivering  and  terrified.  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  something  dreadful  is  hap- 
pening to  Mr.  Derwent !  There  !  what  sound 
was  that  ?" 

"  Only  the  wind  waihng  behind  the  wains- 
cot, and  creaking  in  the  casements." 

"  Let  us  go  down  to  the  drawing-room  : 
why  do  we  sit  here  ?" 
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"  Surely  that  is  a  carriage,"  said  Lucy  as  they 
descended  the  stairs ;  and  soon  the  door-bell 
rang. 

Mary  had  been  so  imbued  with  her  aunt's 
vague  dread,  that  she  trembled  as  she  has- 
tened down  to  see  who  had  arrived. 

A  fly  had  driven  up  to  the  door,  and  a 
strange  gentleman  alighted. 

*'  Let  me  see  him  first,"  said  Mary,  as  she 
tried  to  keep  back  her  aunt,  who  pressed  forward. 

" Calm  yourself,"  said  he ;  "I  am  come 
from  Sir  Frederick  Renton :  your  husband  is 
ill,  having  been  last  night  with  difficulty 
saved  from  drowning  in  the  Thames ;  but  he 
is  not  in  a  dangerous  state  :  indeed  your  son  is 
the  most  upset  of  the  two,  for  he  very  nearly 
lost  his  life  in  his  heroic  efforts  to  save  Mr. 
Derwent.  They  are  travelling  by  easy  stages, 
and  sent  me  on  before  to  inform  you  of  their 
safety,  for  fear  you  should  hear  a  rumour  of 
the  occurrence  in  any  other  way.'* 
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So  sayiog,  he  took  his  leave. 


That  evening,  Mr.  Derwent  and  Hubert 
arrived,  and  with  them  the  sad  news  that  the 
former  had  lost  every  shilling  at  play,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  the 
money  left  in  the  house.  Sir  Frederick  Renton 
had  announced  his  intention  of  coming  to  II- 
minster  with  the  invalids  ;  but  instead,  he  sent 
his  servant  with  a  note  to  say  that  urgent 
business  summoned  him  elsewhere  ;  and  the 
respite  was  a  great  rehef  to  Mary. 

Augustus  Derwent  was  rather  sullen  than 
penitent.  He  was  ashamed  of  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  suicide,  and  resented  his  wife's 
anxiety  about  his  health. 

He  looked  on  with  dogged  indifference, 
which  chilled  her  heart  more  than  anything 
she  had  yet  experienced.  She  curtailed  all 
comforts  and  luxuries,  and  dismissed  their  es- 

VOL.  III.  c 
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tablishment,  though  not  a  murmur  or  reproach 
escaped  her  hps. 

"  *  To  day  thou  girdest  up  thy  loins  thyself, 
And  goest  where  thou  wouldest,  presently 
Others  shall  gird  thee,'  said  the  Lord,  '  to  go 
Where  thou  would'st  not !'     He  spoke  to  Peter  thus,' 
To  signify  the  death  which  he  should  die 
When  crucified  head  downwards. 

If  he  spoke 
To  Peter  then,  he  speaks  to  us  the  same  ; 
The  words  suit  many  martyrdoms. 
And  signify  a  multiform  of  death. 
Although  we  scarcely  die  apostles — we — 
Audi  have  mislaid  the  keys  of  heaven  and  earth. 

For  'tis  not  in  mere  death  that  men  die  most, 

And,  after  our  first  girding  of  the  loins 

In  youth's  fine  linen  and  fair  broidery. 

To  run  up  hill  and  meet  the  rising  sun. 

We  are  apt  to  sit  tired,  patient  as  a  fool, 

While  others  gird  us  with  the  violent  hands 

Of  social  figments,  feints,  and  formal  sins, 

Reversing  our  straight  nature,  lifting  up 

Our  base  needs,  keeping  down  our  lofty  thoughts, 

Head  downward, — on  the  cross-sticks  of  the  world."* 

"  It  is  all  for   the  want  of  one   hundred 

*  Browning's  Aurora  Leigh. 
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pounds,"  he  muttered  to  himself  aloud  one 
evening ;  "  that  paltry  sum  would  have  saved 
everything." 

Then  he  declared  his  intention  to  sell  the 
house.  "  It  is  such  foDy  to  keep  this  large 
rambling  old  residence,  particularly  now  that 
Charlotte  is  married ;  a  smaller  one  would  be 
so  much  more  comfortable,  and  would  cost 
but  half  as  much." 

Hubert  only  was  in  the  room,  when  this 
was  said.  His  heart  ached  at  the  idea  of 
parting  with  the  old  home,  where  all  his 
youth  had  been  spent,  but  he  did  not  see 
how  it  could  be  avoided. 

Sir  Frederick  had  suggested  that  since 
Charlotte  had  married  Cecil,  doubtless  Mr. 
riamborough  would  pay  Hubert's  college 
expenses,  if  necessary,  and  prevent  them  from 
being  reduced  again  to  distress. 

But  Hubert's  proud  independence  revolted 
against    living  on  charity,    and  he  mentally 

c  2 
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resolved  to  try  and  make  sufficient  by  his 
writings  to  pay  for  college,  and  thus  start 
himself  in  a  career  which  would  enable  him 
to  support  his  mother  and  Mary. 

Besides,  he  knew  the  Flamboroughs  were 
not  rich,  and  that  they  were  using  strict 
economy  in  order  to  lay  by  something  for 
their  younger  children,  and  to  bring  round 
the  property.  And  they  were  all  gone  away  on 
a  tour,  so  that  even  the  news  of  the  Mande- 
villes'  reverse,  would  not  be  likely  to  reach 
them. 

In  a  few  days,  Hubert  received  back, 
through  Sir  Frederick,  his  manuscript,  with 
Mr.  Withers'  opinion. 

It  was  not  favourable;  still  it  was  not 
entirely  crushing,  and  the  critic  held  out  some 
hopes,  that  with  attention  and  study  the 
author  might,  at  some  future  period,  write 
something  worth  publishing. 

Hubert  now   began    to  write    in    earnest. 
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His  admiration  for  poetry  of  the  highest 
order,  for  vivid  fiction  and  able  writing,  was 
intense  —  equally  strong  was  his  desire  to 
excel  in  literary  composition. 

He  determined,  however,  not  to  let  his  at- 
tempt at  authorship  interfere  with  the  studies 
requisite  to  prepare  him  for  the  University, 
but  to  employ  all  his  leisure  time  in  self-cul- 
ture. 


"  Day  dreams  !  day  dreams  ! 
Floating  in  the  sunny  beams 
Of  the  noontide  summer's  splendour. 
Bidding  spirit  life  to  render 
To  our  view  the  hidden  things 
Of  its  secret  habitation  ; 
Spreading  your  unfolded  wings 
Wide,  to  gain  an  elevation, 
Whence  to  domineer  creation  ; 
Shifting,  dancing,  glancing,  veering. 
Hither,  thither,  reappearing 
In  fantastic  combination, 
Marshalhng  imagination 
On  the  pathway  undeveloped 
Where  dim  glimpses  cloud  enveloped, 
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Show  the  angel's  secret  dwelling, 
Whence  come  falling  echoes  telling 
That  the  music  of  their  singing 
O'er  the  world  we  tread  is  ringing. 
*  *  * 

Ye  beguile  man's  mind  by  shows, 

AVhose  unreal  beauty  throws 

Into  shade  the  humble  lustre 

Of  the  living  world.     Ye  cluster 

Airy  colonnades  and  arches 

In  symmetrical  design. 

Where  the  restless  spirit  marches 

On,  beneath  a  stately  line 

Of  extending,  never-ending 

Vestibules  ;  but  whither  tending?"* 

*  Sandes. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


THE   AWAKENING. 


Lucy  Derwent  clung  to  the  old  house  at 
Ilminster  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  tenacity, 
and  resisted  every  persuasion  to  sell  it. 

Almost  the  first  real  quarrel  she  had  with 
her  husband,  was  about  this.  The  idea 
seemed  to  rouse  all  her  energies  and  self- 
reproach,  for  having  allowed  her  husband  to 
squander  her  children's  possessions. 

She  felt  as  if  Mr.  Mandeville's  spirit 
watched  over  her,  and  once  more  her  favourite 
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room  now,  as  before  her  marriage   to    Mr. 
Derwent,  was  the  old  black  oak  study. 

**  Swiftly  our  pleasures  glide  away, 
Our  hearts  recall  the  distant  day 
With  many  sighs ; 
The  moments  that  are  speeding  fast, 
We  heed  not  j  but  the  past — the  past — 
More  highly  prize." 

«^  «  «  « 

Her  opposition  to  the  sale  of  their  house 
quite  infuriated  him,  and  one  day  Mary  found 
him  pacing  the  room  with  angry  strides,  and 
muttering  "all  might  be  redeemed  if  this 
house  could  be  sold." 

Mary  then  ventured  to  speak  for  the  first 
time ;  she  poured  forth  her  pent-up  ideas  with 
eloquent  indignation  and  flashing  eyes.  She 
seemed  suddenly  transformed  from  the  quiet, 
retiring  girl,  into  an  avenging  angel  of  wrath. 
Augustus  was  completely  subdued ;  he  cowered 
before  her.  Then  she,  trusting  that  a  per- 
manent impression  had  been  made,  tempered 
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her  anger,  and  tried    to   awaken  his  better 
energies. 

"Oh,  let  the  soul  her  slumbers  break, 
Let  thoughts  be  quickened,  and  awake  ; 
Awake  to  see  how  soon  this  life  is  past  and  gone, 
And  death  comes  softly  stealing  on 
How  silently !' 

She  offered  to  go  out  as  a  governess,  and 
leave  her  own  pittance  of  sixty  pounds  a  year, 
for  her  aunt,  if  he  would  try  and  get  some 
employment. 

Mr.  Derwent  was  sensibly  affected,  and  im- 
plored her  not  to  desert  them — not  to  leave 
Lucy. 

After  a  few  days,  he  declared  his  intention 
of  applying  for  a  clerkship,  then  vacant,  in  the 
Ilminster  Bank. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  obtained 
the  situation  without  difficulty.  But  he  felt  that 

"  The  gloomy  phantoms  of  departed  days 
Shall  be  the  dark  companions  of  his  life. 
Neglected  opportunities  shall  raise 
Their  presence  to  renew  afresh  the  strife 
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Of  agonized  regret,  and  fierce  despair, 

That  through  the  hopeless  future  he  must  bear." 

Although  Mary  was  thus  the  immediate 
cause  of  Mr.  Derwent's  new  course  of  action, 
yet  the  fact  of  his  wife's  energies  being  roused 
at  last,  also  influenced  him  for  good. 

Lucy's  idol  had  fallen :  at  length  the  film 
which  had  blinded  her  eyes  for  so  long  had 
passed  away,  and  she  saw,  in  all  their  magni- 
tude, those  faults  and  vices  which,  perhaps,  her 
weakness — her  not  acting  upon  the  principles 
instilled  by  her  father — had  tended  to  foster. 

Mary  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Derwent's  new 
endeavour  to  support  his  family  by  his  own 
exertions,  would  have  restored  some  hope  to 
her  aunt's  mind,  and  prevented  her  from  suf- 
fering so  much  in  this  last  reverse  of  fortune. 
But  it  was  not  so ;  for  Lucy  now  saw  fully 
Augustus's  guilt,  and  her  own  also,  in  having 
permitted  him  to  squander  the  fortunes  of  her 
children,  which,  perhaps,  a  more  vigorous  re- 
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sistance  formerly,  and  a  less  blind  affection  for 
him,  would  have  prevented. 

Some  people  have  the  power  to  put  by  their 
sorrow, — to  get  rid  of  it  entirely,  after  they 
have  mourned  some  time  for  a  loss,  or  smarted 
from  self-reproach. 

Unfortunately,  neither  Lucy  nor  Mary  could 
do  this;  the  latter  still  less,  because  her  memory 
was  more  vivid,  and  her  passions  were  stronger 
'  than  Lucy's.  Yet  Mary  appeared  the  more 
cheerful,  for  she  felt  now  very  lonely  and  sad, 
and  she  more  clearly  saw  the  necessity  of  con- 
trolling her  feelings  for  her  aunt's  sake. 

She  felt,  indeed,  that  misery  is  useless  to  any 
one — that  the  tears  we  shed  for  either  the 
living  or  the  dead,  flow  vainly,  unless  they 
purify  our  hearts. 

The  great  merit  of  the  joyousness  shewn 
by  some  suffering  natures  is  appreciated  but 
by  few  persons.  It  is  so  difficult  for  such 
to   have   hope,  even  if  they  have  faith,  that 
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when  cheerfulness  and  serenity  are  at  length 
obtained,  it  has  been  at  the  cost  of  many- 
secret  battles  and  struggles,  of  which  only 
the  Lord  who  suffered  in  Gethsemane  takes 
cognizance. 

She  might  have  said  with  Mrs.  Browning : 

*•  But  wholly,  at  last,  I  wakened,  opened  wide 
The  window  and  my  soul,  and  let  the  air 
And  out-door  sight  sweep  gradual  gospels  in 
Regenerating  what  I  was.     O  life. 
How  oft  we  throw  it  off  and  think, — *  Enough, 
Enough  of  life  in  so  much  ! — here's  a  cause 
For  rupture  ; — herein  we  must  break  with  life, 
Or  be  ourselves  unworthy  j  here  we  are  wronged. 
Maimed,  spoiled  for  aspiration  j  farewell  life  !' 
— And  so,  as  froward  babes,  we  hide  our  eyes 
And  think  all  ended.     Then,  life  calls  to  us 
In  some  transformed,  apocryphal,  new  voice. 
Above  us,  or  below  us,  or  around   .  .  . 
Perhaps  we  name  it  Nature's  voice,  or  Love' 8, 
Tricking  ourselves,  because  we  are  more  ashamed 
To  own  our  compensations  than  our  griefs  : 
Still,  Life's    voice!    still,  we    make   our  peace  with 
Life." 

Mary  now  found  how  valuable  were  the 
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habits  of  cheerfulness  she  had  tried  to  culti- 
vate. She  had  diligently  seized  on  every 
pleasure  in  her  path,  and  distilled  from  it  the 
incense  of  thankfulness.  She  sought  out  the 
sunshine,  and  tried  to  bask  in  it. 

She  had  gladly  cultivated  her  enjoyment  in 
the  old  Cathedral,  in  the  quaint  streets,  and 
picturesque  gables  of  the  ancient  town,  in  the 
breezy  down  walks  of  the  neighbourhood,  the 
violet- scented  lanes,  the  sparkling  river. 

She  once  tried  to  attract  Lucy  to  walk  with 
her  on  the  Downs,  but  she  saw  that  they 
only  made  her  aunt  more  miserable.  For  they 
awoke  the  recollection  of  what  her  husband 
had  been,  of  all  the  hopes  and  wishes  she  had 
cherished  for  him,  and  of  the  bitter  disap- 
pointment she  felt  at  his  deterioration  since 
her  father  first  mistrusted  him. 

Mary  saw  the  effect  that  his  picturesque 
birth-place  had  had  upon  Hubert's  mind,  the 
original  and  solemn  thoughts  it  had  excited 
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in  him,  and  so  she  loved  all  the  more  fondly 
the  old  house.  She  even  liked  now  the  idea 
of  its  ghost.  She  made  it  a  link  between  the 
unreal  dream  of  earthly  existence,  and  the 
realities  of  the  unseen  world :  it  served  to 
confirm  her  faith,  to  bring  the  spirit  world 
nearer. 

**  O  Dimmer  will  ich  seinen  Glauben  schelten 
An  der  Gestirne,  an  der  Geister  Macht. 
Nicht  bios  der  Stolz  des  Menchen  fiillt  den  Raum 
Mit  Geistem,  mit  geheimnissvoUen  Kraften : 
Auch  fur  ein  liebend  Herz  ist  die  Gemeine 
Natur  zu  eng,  und  tiefere  Bedeutung 
Liegt  in  dem  Mahrchen  meiner  Kinderjahre, 
Als  in  der  Wahrheit,  die  das  Leben  lehrt. 
Die  heitre  Welt  der  Wunder  ist's  allein, 
Die  dem  entziickten  Herzen  Antwort  gibt, 
Die  ihre  ew'gen  Raume  mir  eroffnet, 
Mir  tausend  Zweige  reich  entgegen  streckt 
Woranf  die  trunkne  Geist  sich  selig  wiegt." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ASPIRATIONS. 


In  the  midst  of  all  this  distress,  Mary  some- 
times thought  she  would  attempt  to  write. 
She  had  never  indulged  herself  in  the  ardent 
desire  she  often  felt  to  compose,  since  her 
father's  death. 

But  now  there  seemed  to  be  the  same  reason 
which  had  then  induced  her  to  venture.  Still 
she  had  very  little  time,  for  Mrs.  Jodkins, 
their  only  assistant  in  the  household  business, 
was  getting  infirm,  and  Lucy  was  too  weak  to 
do  anything  but  needlework. 
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Then  she  began  to  suspect  that  Hubert  was 
writing  with  a  view  to  publication,  and  was 
convinced  he  would  be  able  to  succeed  far 
better  than  herself. 

He  did  not  seem  to  wish  that  any  one  should 
discover  his  employment,  yet  Mary  longed  to 
aid  him. 

She  could,  at  all  events,  copy  the  manuscript, 
and,  perhaps,  help  him  now  and  then  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts. 

The  weather  had  become  very  cold,  and,  to 
save  fuel,  they  all  sat  in  Mr.  Mandeville's 
old  study. 

It  was  Hubert's  favourite  room,  and  he  felt 
that  he  could  write  better  in  that  deep  window 
than  anywhere  else. 

Thus  Mary  could  not  help  seeing  what  his 
chief  employment  was;  and  one  day  she 
ventured,  when  there  was  no  one  else  in  the 
room,  to  say  in  a  trembling  voice — 

"Would  you  let  me   help    you,  Hubert? 
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I  have  sometimes  tried  to  write,  I — I — don't 
be  angry." 

"  I  am  not  angry,  Mary  ;  but  I  feel  so  un- 
willing that  any  one  should  see  or  know — 
that  is,  till  I  have  been  successful,"  he  added, 
while  a  sudden  gleam  of  hope  illumined  his 
speaking  countenance.  "  You  are  very  kind  I 
know,  Mary  ;  and,  perhaps,  indeed,  if  I  could 
overcome  my  fooHsh  dread,  you  might  be  able 
to  assist  me." 

He  then  gave  her  his  manuscript  to  read, 
and,  after  that  day,  Mary  was  initiated  into 
Hubert's  inner  life. 

She  became  acquainted  with  all  his  rich 
stores  of  thought  and  of  deep  feeling.  She 
copied  his  manuscripts,  and  her  suggestions 
were  often  very  usefid. 

"  You  will  certainly  succeed  in  the  end,  '* 
said  Mary,  one  day,  "  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
a  passage  I  read  the  other  day  :  "  Tout  pou- 
voir  humain  est  un  compose  de  patience,  et  de 

VOL.  III.  D 
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temps  :  les  grands  hommes  veulent  et — veillent 
toujours." 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  not :  I  have  not  health  for 
continuous  exertion ;  I  can  only  compose  by 
fits  and  starts.    I  liave  often 

'*  No  heart  to  grasp  the  fleeting  hour, 

Which,  hke  a  thief,  steals  by  with  silent  foot. 
In  his  closed  hand  the  jewel  of  a  life.' 

*  *  *  My  drooping  sails-   ; 

Flap  idly  'gainst  the  mast  of  mine  intent ; 
I  rot  upon  the  waters,  when  ray  prow 
Should  grate  the  golden  isles." 

"  I  try  to  write  continuously,  because  I  have 
an  object —  the  wish  to  make  something  by 
my  compositions ;  but  it  is  that  very  obligation 
that  will  spoil  them." 

"  Very  likely,  in  a  degree  ;  yet  that  you  have 
the  power  to  plod,  to  continue  the  work  at 
those  times  when  you  are  not  inspired  or  in 
the  humour  for  it,  shows  the  strength  of 
Will  that  must  overcome  all  obstacles  in 
time."— 
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"  Search  out  and  mark  the  chequered,  slow  career 
Of  those  who  made  success  their  own  at  last ; 

Behold  them  struggling  on  from  year  to  year, 
While  toil,  obscurity,  privation,  cast 

Their  shadows  on  the  flint-strewn  road  that  lay 

Beneath  their  bleeding  footsteps'  weary  way. 

What  made  their  life  endurable  ?  What  charm 

Re-strengthened  them  when  hope  itself  seemed  dead  ? 

Lightening  their  heaviness,  shielding  them  from  harm. 
Lending  their  weariness  wings,  what  spirit  led 

Their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  ?  What  hand 

Supported  them  to  reach  the  promised  land  ? 


There  was  heard  a  voice  within  them  breathing- 

Words  unintelligible  save  to  them ; 
And  round  their  path  a  viewless  hand  was  wreathing 

Garlands  of  fresh  immortal  flowers,  to  gem 
The  desert  waste  and  barren  wilderness 
With  tints  of  more  than  earthly  loveliness. 


Yes,  had  their  purpose  solely  been  to  gain 

The  smiles  the  world  dispenses,  they  had  sunk 

Beneath  its  frowns  ;  they  would  have  felt  the  pain 
Of  failure  crush  their  hearts  out,  and  have  shrunk 

As  shrinks  the  sensitive  plant,  nor  farther  tried, 

But  there  at  once  have  laid  them  down  and  died."* 

'^'  Sandes. 
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"  Why  is  it, ''  said  Hubert,  after  a  pause, 
"  that  people  are  so  much  more  lenient  to  the 
ambition  and  efforts  of  artists  than  authors  ? 
A  poor  struggling  artist  or  amateur  is  never 
so  much  despised  or  laughed  at  as  a  writer. 
To  paint  with  the  pen,  why  is  it  more  con- 
temned than  to  paint  with  the  pencil.  And 
even  the  writings  of  men  of  Genius  almost 
always  excite  animosity  and  abuse  at  first." 

"  Perhaps,  partly  because  there  is  often  a 
great  deal  to  wade  through  in  works  of  genius," 
he  added  ;  "  genius  itself  being  of  a  large  un- 
wieldly  nature.  In  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  half 
the  first  volume  is  uninteresting  and  dull ;  much 
ofRichterand  Goethe  is  too  wild  and  vague  to 
be  easily  understood." 

**  Yes,  mediocrity,"  said  Mary,  "  is  more 
likely  to  make  a  good  *  hit,'  as  it  is  called  in 
the  literary  world  ;  for  it  is  more  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  receives  immediate 
impressions  more  readily,   lies   more  in   the 
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present,  and  therefore  is  more  likely  to  strike 
the  fancy  of  the  multitude.  For  the  generality 
of  people  are  in  the  infancy  of  their  minds. 

L is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  geniuses 

of  his  age,  yet  few  comparatively  read  his 
works  ;  few  even  have  heard  of  him." 

The  efiPect  of  authorship  was  soon  visible  in 
Hubert.  It  brightened  his  countenance,  and 
developed  and  intensified  the  expression  of 
his  features. 

People  who  are  originally  formed  by  nature 
to  excel  in  anything,  are  miserable  if  precluded 
by  adverse  circumstances  from  exercising  their 
talents. 

When  Hubert  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
write,  it  became  his  object — he  lived  for  it. 

He  studied  his  health  that  it  might  last 
until  his  task  was  done,  until  he  had  fulfilled 
what  at  times  he  believed  to  be  his  appointed 
work,  and  dreaded  lest  he  should  die  before 
its  accomplishment.     Yet  there  were  moments 
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when  he  asked  with  a  feeling  of  misgiving, 
"  Were  not  his  desires  a  mere  craving  for 
success  ?" 

This  instinctive  longing  to  succeed,  some- 
times makes  us  choose  the  right  path,  though 
not,  alas !  always. 

It  guided  Hubert  to  literature,  but  he  had 
yet  to  ascertain  the  particular  branch  for 
which  he  was  best  qualified.  He  was  likely 
to  be  unsuccessful  at  first ;  for  with  the  bulk  of 
mankind  are  not  to  be  found  the  strong  pur- 
poses and  passions  that  those  powerful  cha- 
racters generally  possess,  who  create  plots  in 
books,  and  compose  dramatic  scenes.  Such 
characters  consequently  meet  with  little  sym- 
pathy, although  perhaps  the  tales  they  write 
may  rivet  the  attention  of  their  readers. 

Hubert  began  by  making  all  his  characters 
too  original  and  earnest ;  none  were  sufficiently 
common-place  to  appear  natural  to  ordinary 
readers. 
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Both  Mary  and  Hubert  had  the  same  ideas 
and  wishes  respecting  literature.  Both  felt 
the  spirit  that  was  wanting  in  the  writings  of 
the  day  :  Larger  and  happier  reHgious  views, 
such  as  Longfellow  afterwards  tried  to  instil — 
the  showing  that  true  religion,  as  a  perfect 
whole,  includes  all  "  things  that  are  lovely/" 
all  things  "  that  are  pure." 

For  just  then,  almost  the  only  people  who 
thought  with  earnestness  of  religion  were  of 
the  "Evangelical"  school,  and  were  strongly 
tainted  with  that  Puritan  narrow-minded- 
ness which  condemns  as  worldly  and  sinful 
all  that  does  not  directly  treat  of  religion  and 
worship. 

It  was  such  a  tone  of  mind  as  this,  that 
gave  rise  to  Rowland  Hill's  strange  dictum ; 
when  he  said,  (as  he  put  the  w^ords  of  a  hymn 
to  the  air  of  a  popular  song,)  "  Satan  shall  not 
have  all  the  best  tunes  !'* 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  writings  led  indirectly  to 
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a  better  tone,  and  Hubert  longed  to  do  like- 
wise. He  saw  how  dangerous  it  was  for 
young  people,  especially  of  aesthetic  natures 
and  vivid  passions,  to  be  taught  that  piety  con- 
sists alone  in  the  gloomy  observance  of  rites. 
He  felt  how  dangerous  it  is  to  shut  out  the 
enjoyments  of  life  beyond  the  pale  of  rehgion, 
instead  of  elevating  them  by  the  presence  of 
religion,  into  acts  of  praise. 

And,  moreover,  he  wished  to  make  the 
interest  in  his  writings  turn  upon  the  triumph 
of  good  over  evil,  and  to  enlist  the  feelings  of 
the  reader  on  the  side  of  rehgion  and  truth. 

He  regretted  that  in  many  works,  interest 
is  excited  by  evil  and  for  evil :  that  the  bad 
characters  and  their  adventures  and  cleverness 
are  the  most  attractive  points  of  the  story, 
while  the  amiable  hero  or  heroine  is  insipid 
and  tame. 

"  Happy  thoughts  and  feelings,"  said  Hubert, 
"  are  what  I  want  to  give  the  world ;    I  wish 
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to  excite  a  pleasant  interest,  not  a  painful 
curiosity ;  not  to  rack  the  mind  of  a  reader, 
and  then,  when,  at  the  end  of  a  poem  or  third 
volume  of  a  novel,  the  mystery  is  at  last 
cleared  up,  to  leave  a  mournful  impression 
behind.  I  should  like  to  satisfy  and  please 
my  readers,  both  while  they  peruse  the  book, 
and  afterwards,  to  leave  a  feeling  of  happiness 
on  their  minds.  I  would  not  make  use  of  my 
writings  as  a  disburdenment  of  sad  thoughts, 
but  as  an  embodiment  of  happy  ones." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mary,  musingly,  **  that  is  an 
unselfish  and  praiseworthy  aim.  And  happi- 
ness consists  in  whatever  takes  us  away  from,  or 
rather,!  should  say,  carries  us  beyond  and  above 
the  consideration  of  eternal  death,  sin,  suffering, 
or  punishment.  Scenery — that  extensive  view^ 
from  Winborrow  Down — does  this  in  a  degree  : 
its  repose,  variety,  and  expanse,  give  us  confi- 
dence in  our  own  eternity  and  peace.  And  I 
know  you  would  like  to  embody  the  feelings 
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and  thoughts  you  have  at  such  moments,  and 
give  them  to  the  world." 

**  Look  how  the  lark  soars  upward  and  is  gone, 
Turning  a  spirit  as  he  nears  the  sky  ! 
His  voice  is  heard,  but  body  there  is  none, 
To  fix  the  vague  excursions  of  the  eye. 

So  Poets*  songs  are  with  us,  tho'  they  die, 

Obscured,  and  hid  by  death's  obhvious  shroud, 

And  earth  inherits  the  rich  melody. 

Like  raining  music  from  the  morning  cloud. 

Yet,  few  there  be  who  pipe  so  sweet  and  loud. 
Their  voices  reach  us  through  the  lapse  of  space. 

The  noisy  day  is  deafen'd  by  a  crowd^^ 

Of  undistinguish'd  birds,  a  twittering  race  ; 

But  only  lark  and  nightingale  forlorn 
Fill  up  the  silences  of  night  and  morn."  * 

Hubert  was  very  young,  only  nineteen. 
Nothing  varies  more  than  the  period  at  which 
people  attain  their  fullest  perfection.  Some 
do  so  in  youth,  others  not  till  old  age. 

Mary  had  become  as  much  mentally  de- 
veloped at  eight  years  old,  as  some  persons  are 
at  sixty. 

*  Hood. 
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"  Born  in  a  trance,  we  wake,  observe,  inquire  j 
And  the  green  earth,  the  azure  sky  admire. 
Of  elfin  size — for  ever  as  we  ran, 
We  cast  a  longer  shadow  in  the  sun  ! 
And  now  a  charm,  and  now  a  grace  is  won  ! 
We  grow  in  stature,  and  in  wisdom  too  ! 
And,  as  new  scenes,  new  objects,  rise  to  view, 

Think  nothing  done  while  aught  remains  to  do. 

*  ^  *  * 

Yet  here  high  passions,  high  desires  unfold, 
Prompting  to  noblest  deeds  ;  here  links  of  gold 
Bind  soul  to  soul ;  and  thoughts  divine  inspire, 
A  thirst  unquenchable,  a  holy  fire. 

That  will  not — cannot  but  with  life  expire  ! 

*  *  *  * 

Bo  what  man  will,  he  cannot  realize 
Half  he  conceives — the  glorious  vision  flies. 
[    Go  where  he  may,  he  cannot  hope  to  find 
The  truth,  the  beauty,  pictured  in  his  mind. 
But  if  by  chance  an  object  strike  the  sense, 
The  faintest  shadow  of  that  excellence. 
Passions  that  slept  are  stirring  in  his  frame  ; 
Thoughts  undefined,  feelings  without  a  name  ? 
And  some  not  here  called  forth,  may  slumber  on 
'Till  this  vain  pageant  of  a  world  is  gone ; 
Lying  too  deep  for  things  that  perish  here, 
Waiting  for  life — but  in  a  nobler  sphere  !" 

Mary  had  subsequently  reached  by  her  in- 
*  Rogers. 
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ward  struggles  and  sufferings  a  higli  elevation. 
Like  one  standing  on  a  mountain  top,  she 
could  see  over  and  beyond  the  mists  that 
shrouded  the  valley. 

She  could  make  excuses  for  bad  qualities, 
and  discover  hidden  causes  for  events  which 
puzzled  and  bewildered  others. 

She  foresaw  that  at  first  Hubert  would 
meet  with  many  disappointments,  yet  she  pre- 
dicted ultimate  success,  encouraged  him  to  ex- 
pect it,  and  patiently  to  wait  for  it. 

We  sometimes  think  we  are  steeled  against 
everything,  because  we  have  lived  through  so 
much.  Yet,  if  we  have  deep  feelings,  and 
survive  our  first  misfortunes  or  disappoint- 
ments, new  rubs  are  sure  to  come,  fresh  wounds 
are  inflicted,  and  we  constantly  make  the 
painful  discovery  that  we  have  still  vulnerable 
points. 

So  it  was  with  Mary.  Her  disposition  was 
naturally  too  sensitive,  yet  by  prayer,  she  gained 
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strength  to  conquer  this,  and  was  encased 
under  the  shield  of  faith  and  love  against  the 
many  rubs  each  day  brought  forth. 

Then  she  learnt,  by  the  cheerful  endurance 
of  suffering,  to  know  the  higher  meaning  of 
redemption.  For  we  must  be  subjected  to 
strong  temptation  before  we  can  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  full  blackness  of  our  own 
hearts,  and  consequently  with  our  sore  need  of 
the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel. 

Mary  had  been  greatly  tried  and  tempted, 
therefore  was  a  full  and  implicit  believer.  She 
lived  in  a  constant  sense  of  the  danger  of 
trusting  to  herself,  and  of  the  necessity  for 
the  Atonement. 

While  Mary  was  thus  early  developed  by 
illness  and  sorrow,  by  self-reliance,  and  perhaps 
the  perusal  in  solitude  of  the  works  of  old 
divines,  it  was  different  with  her  aunt. 

In  Lucy  the  good  seed  was  long  in  spring- 
ing up  which  had  been  sown  by  her  father. 
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Her  natural  instincts  had  been  good,  and 
instincts  are  stronger  in  early  youth,  although 
then  the  passions  are  less  powerful. 

How  much  more  solemnly  the  child  some- 
times looks  upon  life — its  termination  and  its 
hereafter — than  the  same  child  does  when 
grown  to  manhood. 

As  we  stand  at  the  threshold,  how  much 
nearer  the  end  seems  than  it  does  later,  when 
we  have  become  entangled  with  life's  pleasures, 
cares,  or  sorrows. 

This  was  Lucy's  case ;  and  now  her  deep 
and  strong  affections  had  gained  too  much 
the  mastery  over  her  mind. 
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CHAPTER  V, 


THE    LITERARY    LADY. 


When  Hubert's  manuscript  was  finished,  he 
went  to  London  full  of  hope,  yet  fancied  he 
was  prepared  for  disappointment,  and  steeled 
against  abuse  and  ill  success.  His  longing 
to  excel  in  authorship  had  met  with  little  or  no 
sympathy  at  home,  except  from  Mary.  His 
mother  and  Mr.  Derwent  playfully  rallied  him 
on  his  presumption,  and  his  friends  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  and  thought  it  a  pity  he  should 
expose  himself. 
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The  same  feeling  which  formerly  induced 
Harriet  to  laugh  at  Lucy's  attempts  at  deep 
study,  now  prevented  Hubert's  relations  from 
giving  him  any  encouragement.  Every  jesting 
word  or  discouraging  look  had  wounded  like  a 
dagger  Hubert's  sensitive  nature. 

But  the  fire  of  genius  consumes  internally, 
if  it  finds  no  vent ;  and  now  it  nerved  him  to 
brave  all  opposition. 

"  Mr.  Mooney  will  reject  my  manuscript,  I 
know  he  will,"  he  often  said  half  aloud,  as  if 
to  impress  the  fact  on  his  mind  ;  but  there  was 
within  him  a  buoyancy  of  hope  which  belied 
his  words. 

Mary  had  thought  it  clever  and  powerful, 
and  was  sure  it  must  excite  admiration.  She 
was  not  partial ;  no,  for  she  had  often  picked 
out  faults,  and  had  sometimes  annoyed  him 
extremely  by  the  severity  of  her  criticisms.  Yet 
Mary  felt  sure  he  would  be  successful. 

Hubert    secured    apartments   near  Bond 
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Street,  the  cheapest  he  could  find  in  that  part 
of  the  town. 

A  weary  fortnight  had  already  passed,  yet 
he  had  not  been  able  to  procure  any  answer 
from  the  publishers. 

"  You  should  go  to  my  aunt's,  Lady  Laura 
Mildew's,"  said  Sir  Frederick  one  day  when  he 
called  on  Hubert :  "  I  have  asked  her  to  invite 
you,  and  I  would  introduce  you  to  the  editor 
of  the  *  ^  *  Review,  and  Mr.  Vernon 
Browne,  the  celebrated  writer  in  the  *  *  *  * 

Magazine.   For  if  Mr. ,  the  pubhsher 

sees  that  you  are  in  good  society,  and  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  those  powerful  leaders  of 
public  opinion,  he  will  be  much  more  likely  to 
publish  your  book." 

Hubert's  proud  lip  curled,  and  he  could 
scarcely  contain  the  indignation  he  felt  at  the 
idea  that  success  in  Hterature  should  depend 
upon  such  chances.     He  thought  it  kind  of 

VOL.  III.  E 
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Sir  Frederick  to  take  so  much  interest  in  his 
fate,  and  he  agreed  to  accompany  him  to  Lady 
Laura's  party  that  evening. 

"  1  see  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a 
lady  friend  to  assist  in  correcting  your  manu- 
script/' said  Sir  Frederick,  as  he  glanced  at 
some  vvTiting  on  the  table ;  "  and  I  know  of  no 
one  so  Hkely  to  be  of  use,  and  on  whose  judg- 
ment I  could  place  more  reliance,  than  Miss 
Jjennox. 

"  You  never  told  me  that  she  had  read  your 
productions,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  which  he 
tried  to  make  kind,  but  which  jarred  harshly 
on  Hubert*s  ear,  and  caused  an  angry  flush  on 
his  cheek. — *'  Well,  I  will  not  interrupt  you 
any  longer,  but  will  call  for  you  at  ten  o'clock ; 
and  remember,  you  must  not  contradict  Mr. 
Vernon  Browne,  if  he  says  anything  you  do 
not  quite  like." 

After  Sir  Frederick's  departure  Hubert  tried 
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in  vain  to  resume  his  writing,  on  which  he  had 
been  happily  employed  before  his  visitor's  ar- 
rival. 

"  He  is  my  only  friend  in  London,  the  only 
person  except  Mary,  who  has  ever  encouraged 
me  to  write,"  thought  Hubert ;  "  and  yet — " 
And  then  his  reflections  became  so  painful, 
that  he  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  return  to 
his  composition,  and  in  his  fiction  to  forget 
his  real  sufierings. 

"  With  stammering  lips  and  insufficien   sound 
I  strive  and  struggle  to  deliver  right 
That  music  of  my  nature,  day  and  night 
AVith  dream  and  thought,  and  feeling  inter vvound. 
And  inly  answering  all  the  senses  round 
With  octaves  of  a  mystic  depth  and  height. 
Which  step  out  grandly  to  the  infinite 
From  the  dark  edges  of  the  sense,  sublime  and  ]whole." 

At  the  hour  appointed  Sir  Frederick  arrived, 
and  drove  him  to  his  aunt's  house  in  Stratford 
Place. 

They  were  early,  so  that  Lady  Laura's  room 
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was  not  full,  and  Hubert  had  to  pass  through 
what  seemed  to  him  a  rather  formidable  circle, 
over  which  the  Hterary  lady  presided. 

Lady  Laura  received  him,  however,  very 
graciously,  although  he  heard  lier  whisper 
afterwards  to  Sir  Frederick,  that  "  the  young 
man  looked  dreadfully  shy." 

She  was  rather  handsome,  that  is,  she  had 
regular  features,  but  their  expression  was  not 
pleasant ;  and  her  dress  always  looked  tum- 
bled or  faded,  and  her  complexion  not  over- 
clean. 

She  affected  to  despise  appearances ;  her 
house  had  never  been  painted  since  her  mar- 
riage, and  the  walls  had  a  damp  and  dingy 
aspect,  that  made  one  almost  expect  to  see 
green  mould  in  the  corners,  such  as  exists  in 
neglected  village  churches. 

A  sort  of  cobwebby  smell  and  feel  pervaded 
the  rooms,  as  if  spiders'  webs  obstructed  one's 
brains  and  vision. 
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Her  parties  were  badly  lighted,  and  the 
foggy  lamps  were  constantly  going  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  had  plenty  of  stars — lite- 
rary, scientific,  great— worldly,  and  foreign ; 
for  she  was  a  person  of  considerable  weight 
in  London  society. 

She  was  highly  connected,  and  had  written 
several  books  in  her  youth,  which  had  been 
highly  abused,  and  not  much  read.  But  she 
was  a  woman  of  strong  mind,  and  soon  got 
aver  her  want  of  success  in  that  line. 

Lady  Laura's  chief  pleasure  afterwards  was 
to  read  the  abuse  given  to  other  authors,  and 
she  was  a  great  fosterer  of  critics  and  editors 
of  reviews. 

She  attracted  them  to  her  house,  and  intro- 
duced rising  young  authors  to  them,  insinu- 
ating before  or  after  the  introduction  that 
their  productions  were  weak  and  trashy  ;  and 
she  delighted  to  use  the  epithets  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  her  own   books,  such  as 
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"  the  style  was  puerile  :  namby-pamby/'  &c., 
and  other  pet  words  of  reviewers. 

She  gave  parties  every  week,  and  as  she 
talked  politics  with  great  confidence,  and  sedu- 
lously attended  the  debates  in  both  houses  of 
parliament,  many  people  fancied  that  she  had 
much  influence  with  ministers. 

Sir  Frederick  Renton  introduced  Hubert  to 
Mr.  Hardy.  This  celebrated  author,  with  a 
face  that  seemed  as  if  it  had  never  looked 
pleased,  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  in 
making  his  acquaintance. 

Then  Lady  Laura  presented  her  guests  to 
several  distinguished  writers.  The  author  of 
a  celebrated  Tractarian  pamphlet  was  among 
the  number. 

"  You  should  certainly  read  it,''  said  Lady 
Laura. 

"He  has  a  most  able  pen,  and  I  gave  him 
a  few  hints,"  she  added,  in  a  tone  sufficiently 
low  to  be  heard  only  by  Hubert. 
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"  Ha !  here  is  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,"  continued  Lady  Laura,  as  she  put 
out  her  hand  to  a  gentleman  of  ominous  ap- 
pearance, "  the  most  vigorous  writer  of  the 
day.  Here  is  a  young  friend  of  mine  about 
to  begin  his  Hterary  career,  and  I  hope 
you  will  look  kindly  upon  his  maiden 
efforts." 

But  Mr.  Markham  did  not  appear  to  look 
kindly  on  Hubert :  he  gave  him  a  hasty 
bow,  and  after  speaking  a  few  words  to  his 
hostess,  passed  on  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

Mr.  Withers  happened  to  come  up  at  that 
moment,  and  made  some  inquiries  of  Hubert 
about  his  intended  pubhcation  ;  and  he  said 
some  very  sharp,  clever  things  which  excited 
Hubert's  admiration,  and  had  the  effect  of  dis- 
pelling his  shyness,  for  he  began  to  hope  that 
this  formidable  judge  might  in  time  perhaps 
appreciate  his  efforts. 
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Then  Mr.  Vernon  Browne  joined  them,  and 
many  witty  sayings  were  bandied  to  and  fro. 

Hubert  was  excited  and  amused,  and  went 
home  with  the  impression  that  many  excellent 
things  had  been  said.  Yet  when  he  attempted 
to  recal  them  and  put  then  down  in  his  diary, 
he  found  how  evanescent  such  conversational 
brilliancy  is.  For  they  seemed  to  have  evapo- 
rated ;  and  he  could  only  remember  as  worthy 
of  record,  that  a  distinguished  author  had 
said  : 

"The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Landseer, 
are  the  only  two  names  that  will  survive  as 
England's  celebrities  in  the  year  2000." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    FIRST    PROOF    SHEETS. 

The  next  morning  Hubert  called  again  at 
Mr.  Mooney's,  but  did  not  obtain  any  definite 
answer. 

This  would  never  do.  He  was  paying  for 
lodgings,  and  thus  depriving  his  mother  of 
some  portion  of  their  small  pittance,  without 
the  prospect  of  remuneration  for  his  writings. 
Could  he  not  obtain  employment?  could  he 
not  write  for  some  magazine  or  newspaper  ? 

As  he  was  revolving  these  anxious  ques- 
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tionsjhe  met  his  old  friend  and  country  neigh- 
bour, young  Burford  Smith. 

After  explaining  the  object  which  brought 
him  to  London,  and  his  disappointment 
hitherto,  Mr.  Smith  suggested  that  he  should 
call  on  his  friend  Mr.  Markham,  who  had 
begun  life  a  very  poor  man,  and  was  now  a 
successful  author. 

Hubert,  remembering  the  superciHous  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  when  Lady  Laura 
Mildew  introduced  him,  rather  dreaded  the 
ordeal,  but  thought  it  better  to  consent.  Mr. 
Burford  Smith  then  said,  he  should  go  and 
prepare  Mr.  Markham  for  his  visit,  and,  if 
possible,  appoint  it  for  the  following  morning. 

He  succeeded  in  his  kind  project,  and  the 
next  day  Hubert  proceeded  to  Mr.  Markham's 
lodgings. 

He  was  soon  shown  into  a  little  dark 
room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  full  of  books 
and  papers  ;  numbers  of  them  apparently  just 
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come  from  the  press.  Hubert  looked  into 
one  of  these  books,  and  his  eye  fell  on  some 
passages  which  rivetted  his  attention  so  com- 
pletely, that  he  did  not  remark  that  Mr. 
Markham  had  entered  the  room  and  was 
gazing  at  him  with  a  scrutinizing  eye. 

"You  like  that  poem,  I  fancy,"  said  Mr. 
Markham,  and  the  cheerful  tone  of  his  voice 
revived  some  feeling  of  hope  in  Hubert's 
mind  even  before  he  raised  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Markham  had  an  intelligent  and  sharp, 
but  not  intellectual  countenance,  he  was 
a  little  fat  man  with  piercing  black  eyes  and 
a  jolly  red  face ;  and  Hubert  fancied  there  was 
something  so  unpoetical  in  his  appearance,  that 
he  feared  it  would  be  impossible  to  expect  that 
his  writings  would  be  appreciated.  It  was 
therefore  with  a  sinking  heart  that  he  heard 
him  say, 

"  Show  me  some  of  your  manuscript,'*  in  a 
quick,  business-like  tone. 
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Hubert  had  some  fragments  of  a  story,  and 
a  few  unfinished  pieces  of  poetry  in  his  pocket ; 
and  he  hastily  selected  one  of  the  latter,  which 
he  thought  most  likely  to  be  approved, 
although  it  was  not  one  of  his  own  favourites. 

"  Well,  leave  it,  and  call  at  this  time  to- 
morrow. What !  you  can't  bear  delay  ?"  he 
continued,  as  he  saw  Hubert's  disappointed 
look  :  **  and  are  you  really  in  distress  ?" 

Hubert  then  endeavoured  to  explain,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  history  of  his  life,  his 
mother's  distress,  and  his  own  bitter  disap- 
pointment. 

"  Well,  sit  down  and  go  on  with  the  book 
you  were  reading  when  I  came  in,  and  I  will 
glance  over  your  manuscript." 

But  Hubert  could  not  read  ;  his  eyes  were 
rivetted  on  Mr.  Markham's  countenance,  and 
he  winced  when  he  saw  the  quick  yet  matter- 
of-fact  eyes  that  scanned  his  poem  just  as  if 
they  were  casting  up  a  sum  of  arithmetic  or 
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reading  a  law  deed.  Yet  he  felt  that  Mr. 
Markham  was  right,  for  a  published  manu- 
script was  an  affair  of  £.  s.  d. ;  and  so  it  was 
in  fact  to  himself.  For  he  wanted  the  money, 
and  therefore  the  public,  who  were  to  pay  for 
it,  should  be  pleased. 

"This  will  not   do,    sir:    show   me   some 
prose." 

Hubert  looked  for  a  tale  he  had  begun  some 
months  ago,  before  their  misfortune. 

*'Ha!  there  is  some  chance  here,"  ex- 
claimed  Mr.  Markham,  as  his  eye  glanced 
with  wonderful  quickness  over  the  pages. 
"Very  good,''  he  continued,  after  he  had 
looked  as  far  as  the  end ;  "  I  think  this  will 
answer  for  the  *  *  ^  Magazine.  Go  on  in 
this  style,  finish  this  tale  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
sheets,  and  I  think  I  can  undertake  to  say, 
that  the  editor  will  give  you  ten  pounds.'' 

This  was  a  great  deal  more  than  Hubert 
had   expected,   and    he   expressed    the   deep 
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gratitude  he  felt  for  what  appeared   to  him 
most  generous  kindness, 

"  Not  at  all.  I  can't  afford  the  time  to  be 
generous,  but  I  am  glad  that  it  so  happens  that 
I  can  be  of  use.  Leave  your  address,  and  leave 
your  poems  too,  and  I  will  read  them,  though 
I  can't  give  you  much  hope  that  they  will 
answer :  too  high-flown  for  the  public,  I  fear ; 
besides,  poetry  never  pays.** 

Hubert  returned  home  with  bounding  steps, 
and  a  lightened  heart. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Hubert  received  the 
first  proof-sheets.  ^Who  but  an  author  can 
imagine  the  bliss  of  correcting  the  first  proof 
of  a  first  work ! 

An  utterance  seems  to  have  been  gained — 
a  new  language — which  is  to  convey  his  noblest 
thoughts  to  those  minds  who  alone  can  com- 
prehend them. 

The  unknown  reader  will  become  his  dearest 
friend, — more  intimate  with  him  than  his  near- 
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est  and  dearest  relations ;  for  to  him  alone  he 
has  disclosed  his  inmost  soul. 

Thoughts  were  here  expressed  which  Hubert 
had  not  even  ventured  to  disclose  in  words  to 
Mary. 

"  Yet  this  was  only  a  little  short  narrative," 
he  thought  ;  "  how  delightful  will  be  the 
moment  when  I  shall  receive  the  first  proof  of 
my  real  book." 

The  following  week  he  received  a  very  kind 
note  from  Mr.  Markham,  saying  that  the  pub- 
lishers had  consented  to  take  it. 

And  now  Hubert's  happiness  was  great  in- 
deed. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


THE   UNKNOWN   FRIEND. 


"  There  is  the  postman  coming  across  the 
garden ;  how  seldom  he  comes  now !"  said 
Lucy  Derwent,  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  she  sat  at 
the  window,  employed  at  some  needle-work. 

"  Let  no  one  fondly  dream  again, 
That  Hope  and  all  her  shadowy  train 
Will  not  decay ; 

Fleeting  as  were  the  dreams  of  old, 
Remembered  like  a  tale  that's  told, 
They  pass  away.'* 

"  So  few  people  write  to  us  since  we  have 
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become    so  poor,  and    dear  Hubert   has  no 
time.'' 

"  Can  it  be  from  Hubert,  though/'  thought 
Mary,  while  her  pale  face  flushed  with  joy  at 
the  idea.  "  Perhaps  it  is  from  Hubert.  But 
why  could  I  not  say  so ;  why  do  I  always 
shrink  from  mentioning  his  name  ?"  she 
thought,  starting  at  a  dreadful  suspicion  that 
came  across  her  mind,  and  made  her  pulse  beat 
with  wild  excitement. 

Why  ?  Could  it  be  that  a  feeling  had  been 
smouldering,  undiscovered  by  her  often  pro- 
vokingly  self-tormenting  conscience,  and  in 
spite  of  her  constant  endeavours  to  analyse  her 
thoughts  and  feelings  ? 

Did  she  love  Hubert  ?     Was  it  possible  ? 

Yes.— 

For  a  moment  a  sensation  of  bliss  gave  an 
unwonted  glow  to  her  pale  cheeks ;  but  ft 
was  succeeded  by  blank,  cold  misery,  vague 
yet  dreadful,  which  soon  as  sumed  a  tangible 
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shape  in  the  idea,   "  He  does  not  love  me  ;  he 
never  can ! 

"  Never  1" 

And  then  the  conviction  of  all  she  must 
suffer  was  overwhelming ;  the  hopeless  despair 
— far  greater  than  she  experienced  in  that  bitter 
episode  of  her  dull  childhood,  when  love  for  her 
aunt  had  awakened  her  dormant  feelings,  only  to 
entail  disappointment — to  give  her  a  glimpse  of 
happiness,  and  then  plunge  her  in  solitary  gloom. 

Yet  all  that  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  to 
this  new  torture,  Henceforth  her  life  must  be 
purposeless  and  incomplete.  And  she  became 
convinced  that  Hubert  had  excited  a  far  deeper 
passion  than  any  she  had  ever  felt  before. 

'^  O  Love  !  love !  love  !  How  terrible  art  thou ! 

Oh,  what  hast  thou  to  do 

With  men  of  mortal  years, 

Who  toil  below 

And  have  enough  of  griefs  for  tears  to  flow  ? 

O  range  in  higher  spheres  ! 

Hast  thou,  O  hast  thou  no  diviner  hues 

To  paint  thy  wings,  but  must  transfuse 
•    An  Iris-hght  from  tears  ? 
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For  human  hearts  are  all  too  weak  to  hold  thee. 

And  how,  O  Love,  shall  human  arms  enfold  thee  } 

There  is  a  seal  of  sorrow  on  thy  brow. 

There  is  a  deadly  fire  in  thy  breath. 

With  life  thou  lurest,  yet  thou  givest  death. 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 

Thou  art  the  sweetest  source  of  saltest  sorrows, 
Thy  blest  to-days  bring  such  unblest  to-morrows  ; 
Thy  softest  hope  makes  saddest  memory."^'' 


Mary  was  so  deeply  absorbed  in  this  start- 
ling discovery,  she  had  not  perceived  that  her 
aunt  had  gone  to  the  hall  door,  and  returned 
with  a  letter,  which  she  was  reading  with  a 
look  of  extreme  surprise. 

"  Whom  can  this  be  from  ?'*  said  Mrs.  Der- 
went ;  "  such  a  strange  hand ;  do  help  me  to 
read  it,  Mary.  And  see,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  cry  of  joy,  as  she  opened  an  inner  envelope, 
''  here  is  a  fifty  pound  note  !" 

Mary's  attention  was  now  thoroughly  ex- 
cited,  and  with  a  blush  of  self-reproach  at 
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having  allowed  her  own  feehngs  to  make  her 
so  inattentive,  she  proceeded  to  assist  her  aunt 
to  decipher  the  strange  writing. 

"  It  is  hke  a  child's  hand ;  and  the  expres- 
sions so  odd,  too,"  said  Mary.  *'  Stephen 
Maitland,  no ;  Mande — that's  an  1." 

"  Mandeville  ?''  said  Lucy ;  "  it  must  be  old 
Stephen  Mandeville.  I  remember  hearing  poor 
dear  Reuben  talk  of  a  very  odd,  half-mad  old 
man,  a  distant  relation,  but  he  never  heard 
from  him,  never  saw  him,  I  believe.  What  is 
this  ?  do  try  and  make  it  out." 

"  Dear  Madam,  I  hear  you  are  in  " — ("  Dis- 
tress it  must  be,"  said  Lucy,  "  though  the  d 
looks  more  like  an  1 ") — "  And  as  my  son  is 
dead,  I  don't — concern — "  "  (Care  about  any  • 
body  in  the  world,"  said  Mary,  triumphantly) — 
"  so  I  send  you  fifty  pounds,  and  I — hope  you 
will  ask  for  more  if  you  want  it. 

"I  have  made  a  large  fortune,  but  I  do 
not  find  it  makes  me  happy.     I  a — amassed 
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it  for  my  son,  and  since  he  drowned — no — 
died,  I  don't  feel  to  know  what  to  do  with 
myself  or  it. 

"I  am  very  lonely  and  miserable,  but  I 
can't  bear  to  see  anybody,  never  could  abide 
strangers,  otherwise  I  would  ask  you  to 
come  and  live  with  me. 

"Pray  let  me  know  if  you  want  more, 
and  believe  me, 

"Yours  truly, 

"Stephen  Mandeville." 

There  was  no  date  to  the  letter,  but  the 
postmark  was  Manchester. 

"  Yes,  it  is  doubtless  the  same  person  dear 
Reuben  spoke  of;  but  he  must  be  very  old. 
Poor  man  !  how  very  kind ;  how  I  wish  w^e 
could  do  anything  to  make  him  feel  less 
lonely,"  said  Lucy.  "And  we  can't  even 
answer  the  letter,  as  there  is  no  date :  yet, 
perhaps,  if  we  direct  to  Manchester,  it   might 
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find  him.  He  must  be  well  known  there,  if 
he  has  a  large  fortune." 

''  Don't  tell  Mr.  Derwent  of  this,"  said  Lucy, 
after  a  pause ;  and  then  she  sighed  to  think 
that  she  must  conceal  anything  from  him. 

"Perhaps  it  is  better  not,"  said  Mary; 
"yet  I  almost  think  that  he  is  safe  from 
future  temptation." 

"  I  hope  so/'  said  Mrs.  Derwent ;  yet  there 
was  no  hope  in  the  tone,  and  her  pale  face  and 
thin  figure  showed  that  she  had  suffered  too 
deeply  from  the  sickening  of  hope  deferred, 
to  trust  any  future. 

"  The  world  buds  every  year. 

But  the  heart  just  once  ;  and  when 
The  blossom  falls  off  sere, 

No  new  blossom  comes  again. 
Ah  !  the  rose  goes  with  the  wind  : 
But  the  thorns  remain  behind." 

"Yet  since  that  day,  when  you  spoke  so 
openly  to  him,  he  has  been  quite  altered," 
said  Lucy. 
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"  Quite  altered,"  she  continued,  with  a  sad 
look,  "and  very  ill;  don't  you  think  so, 
Mary  ?" 

'*  He  is  not  well,  certainly,"  said  Mary,  "  but 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  become  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  his  errors,  without  experiencing 
extreme  pain ;  and  he  ought  to  suffer  in  this 
world :  henceforth  his  life  ought  to  be  one 
continued  repentance,  an  earnest  preparation 
for  hereafter." 

"  Hereafter,  when  we  shall  be  all  at  rest," 
said  Mrs.  Derwent.  "Rest :  oh  !  how  delightful 
the  idea  is,  when  one  has  passed  through 
much  suffering.  Yet  when  I  was  a  young 
girl,  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  rest.  I 
was  so  wild,  very  unlike  you,  dear  Mary. 

*  This  world  is  but  a  rugged  road, 
Which  leads  us  to  the  bright  abode 
Of  peace  above ; 

So  let  us  choose  that  narrow  way, 
Which  leads  no  traveller's  foot  astray 
From  realms  of  love. 
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Did  we  but  use  it  as  we  ought, 

This  world  would  school  each  wandering  thought 

To  its  high  state. 

Faith  wings  the  soul  beyond  the  sky, 

Up  to  that  better  world  on  high. 

For  which  we  wait. 

***** 

Think  not  the  struggle  that  draws  near 

Too  terrible  for  man,  nor  fear 

To  meet  the  foe  ; 

Nor  let  thy  noble  spirit  grieve. 

***** 

Our  happiest  hour  is  when  at  last 
The  soul  is  freed.'* 

''  I  sometimes  think  your  mind  is  older  than 
mine,  even  now,"  said  Lucy  Derwent :  "  yet  I 
can't  quite  make  you  out ;  and  lately,  since  I 
have  become  more  intimate  with  you,  I  often 
think  I  understand  you  less  than  ever." 

"  We  shall  all  know  each  other  face  to 
face  some  day,''  said  Mary  with  a  faint 
smile ;    "I  believe  the  greatest  object  of  my 

*  Man ri que. 
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life  hitherto  has  been  that  you  should  un- 
derstand— and — love  me/'  she  said  in  a  fal- 
tering voice. 

"  I  do,  indeed,  dear  Mary,"  exclaimed  her 
aunt,  throwing  one  arm  round  her  neck  and 
looking  into  her  face  with  eyes  full  of  love. 
"  I  never  knew  until  lately  how  dear  you 
were  to  me ;  because  my  poor  mind  was 
often  so  distracted,  so  selfishly  absorbed  in 
my  own  troubles  and  remorse  at  having 
destroyed  my  children's  fortune  and  pros- 
pects, that  I  could  think  of  nothing  else. 

"I  know  it  all,  dear  aunt,"  said  Mary, 
as  she  looked  up  in  her  aunt's  face,  and 
basked  in  the  loving  expression  of  her  eyes. 

They  beamed  upon  her  as  they  had  in 
the  happy  dreams  of  her  childhood,  and 
she  felt  most  thankful  that  this  great  joy  was 
given,  just  at  a  moment,  too,  when  she  stood 
in  the  greatest  need  of  it. 

*'  How  happy  you  look,  dear  Mary ;  I  never 
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saw  your  eyes  so  radiant  before,  and  your 
whole  face  appears  quite  beautiful." 

"  Oh  don't,  I  am  not  worthy  of  such  love," 
continued  Lucy,  who  saw  a  sort  of  adoring 
expression  on  Mary's  face.  "  I  am  very  weak 
and  foolish ;  why  do  you  love  me  so  much  ?" 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  Mary,  "  nor  do  I 
wish  to  analyse  the  feeling,  but  am  deeply 
thankful ;  and  now  I  shall  be  able,  I  hope, 
to  cheer  you  better  than  ever."  And  with  a 
bounding  step  she  ran  across  the  room  for 
the  writing  materials,  and  placed  them  before 
her  aunt. 

"  You  had  better  write  now  to  Mr.  Stephen 
Mandeville,  and  I  will  take  it  to  the  post 
ofBce  before  Mr.  Derwent  returns  from  his 
office ;  for  it  may  unsettle  his  mind  if  he 
discovers  that  you  have  received  this  money, 
and  can  apply  for  more." 

Lucy  wrote  a  letter,  which  concluded  with 
the  expression  of  her  gratitude  for  Mr.  Man- 
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deville's  most  unexpected  kindness,  and  her 
regret  that  he  should  have  lost  his  only 
son. 

"  It  is  a  very  bad  letter,"  she  said  when  it 
was  finished :  "  I  wish  you  would  write  it  for 
me,  and  I  wish  Hubert  were  here  to  cor- 
rect it." 

"  Mr.  Stephen  Mandeville  will  understand 
it  all  the  better,"  said  Mary  :  "he  will  feel 
more  plainly  all  you  wish  to  say  than  if  it 
were  worded  ready  for  the  press." 

"  Well,  I  hope  so,  for  it  is  almost  as  childish 
as  his ;  and  perhaps,  too,  it  may  never  reach 
him.     Manchester  is  such  a  large  town." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CRITICISM. 

Mr.  Markham,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  Hubert,  came  in  one  morning 
while  the  latter  was  correcting  the  proofs  of  his 
work.  The  considerate  author  would  not  allow 
the  young  man  to  interrupt  his  employment. 
He  told  him  to  continue,  and  that  he  would 
read  some  manuscript  that  was  lying  near. 

Mr.  Markham  from  time  to  time  regarded 
him  with  a  grave  smile,  as  Hubert  gave 
the   finishing   stroke  to  the  last    word,   and 
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with  an  air  of  extreme  satisfaction,  threw 
aside  the  soiled  manuscript  to  which  he  had 
referred. 

"  One  lesson,  Nature,  let  me  learn  of  thee, 
One  lesson,  that  in  every  wind  is  blown  ; 
One  lesson  of  two  duties,  serv'd  in  one, 
Though  the  loud  world  proclaims  their  enmity — 
Of  toil  unsevered  from  Tranquillity  : 
Of  Labour,  that  in  still  advance  outgrows 
Far  noisier  schemes,  accomplished  in  Repose, 

•   Too  great  for  haste,  too  high  for  rivalry. 
Yes,  while  on  earth  a  thousand  discords  ring, 
Man's  senseless  uproar  mingling  with  his  toil. 
Still  do  thy  sleepless  ministers  move  on ; 
Their  glorious  tasks  in  silence  perfecting  ] 
Still  working,  blaming  still  our  vain  turmoil ; 
Labourers  that  shall  not  fail,  when  man  is  gone.  "'^" 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Markham  "  you  think  ail 
the  pleasure  lies  in  the  printed  sheets,  but  I  fear 
after  the  first  book — or  perhaps,  a  year  hence, 
you  may  long  for  the  feeling  with  which  you 
formerly  regarded  the  now  despised  manuscript. 
Soon  it  will  become  pubhc  property  :  people  of 
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the  most  opposite  dispositions  will  look  through 
it.  Some  with  contempt,  others  with  indiffer- 
ence ;  and  this  will  be  the  case  even  with  many 
who  you  think  are  your  friends,  and  who  fully 
understand  you.  All  this  must  happen,  be  it 
ever  so  successful ;  and  at  times  you  w^ill  wish 
that  it  had  never  been  made  public — that  you 
had  not  become  liable  to  have  your  highest 
thoughts  and  feelings  so  desecrated. 

"  But  I  will  not  damp  your  ardour  now," 
he  continued ;  "  for  one  object  has  been  at- 
tained, and  we  must  allow  ourselves  to  enjoy 
success." 


Some  people  have  the  power  to  make  us  see 
everything  at  the  moment  they  speak,  in 
their  own  point  of  view,  although  they  may 
not  be  able  to  convince  us  that  it  is  the  right 
one.  I  mean  those  people  who  have  the  faculty 
of  embodying  "  the  world"  in  themselves,  and 
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of  whom  we  perhaps,  unconsciously,  think 
when  we  say, — "  people  in  general  think  so," 
or,  "  the  world  judges  us  in  such  and  such 
matters." 

These  provoking  persons  who  thus  tend  to 
keep  us  in  awe  of  "  the  world,"  are  not  gene- 
rally agreeable,  nor  do  we  love  them. 

But  they  have  a  certain  weight  and  a  pecu- 
liarly decided  way  of  speaking,  and  we  re- 
member their  sayings  and  looks  with  painful 
retentiveness. 

Sir  Frederick  Renton  was  one  of  these  em- 
bodiments of  "  the  world"  to  Hubert,  and  so 
was  Mr.  Withers  and  Lady  Laura  Mildew. 
Sometimes  in  a  desponding  mood,  their  forms 
would  obtrude  between  his  eyes  and  the  proof 
sheets  of  his  manuscript,  looking  at  him  with 
their  coldest  and  most  catting  expression. 

And  then,  as  he  finished  each  proof,  he 
thought  "  People  will  never  like  this — the 
world  will  certainly  condemn  it." 
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As  yet,  Hubert  had  been  able  to  send  but 
very  little  money  to  his  mother  ;  and  the  idea 
of  her  distress  often  preyed  upon  his  mind  so 
painfully,  as  almost  to  incapacitate  him  from 
writing. 

A  few  evenings  afterwards,  Hubert  went  to 
a  party  at  Mrs.  Sparkleton's,  where  he  met 
Lady  Selina  Hardcastle,  who  appeared  en- 
chanted to  see  him. 

She  introduced  him  to  the  celebrated  au- 
thoress, Lady  Jenkinson,  who  was  engaged  in 
an  animated,  or  rather  a  skirmishing  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Withers,  and  Mr.  Hazle- 
ford. 

The  strong-minded  lady  differed  in  opinion 
from  her  two  able  antagonists.  And  Hubert 
was  much  amused  while  he  listened.  The  ar- 
guments she  brought  forward,  with  a  quick  and 
startling  shrewdness,  were  sometimes  remark- 
able. 

But  more  often  she  carried  her  point  by 
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a  dogged  and  brazen  determination  which  has 
generally  more  weight  even  than  talent,  and 
exercises  a  sort  of  electro-biological  effect. 

Hubert  sometimes  went  to  parties  when  he 
had  an  evening  to  spare,  for  Sir  Frederick  per- 
suaded him  that  it  would  greatly  forward  the 
success  of  his  books  if  he  were  to  form  the 
acquaintance  of  people  of  note. 

But  still  the  impression  continued  to  remain, 
that  was  left  upon  his  mind  and  feelings,  the 
first  evening  when  he  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Withers  and  Mr.  Hazleford. 

He  felt  that,  with  all  their  brilliancy,  the  at- 
mosphere of  sarcasm  which  they  breathed  had 
a  deteriorating  influence  upon  the  mind. 

Though  amused  and  dazzled  by  their  con- 
versation at  the  time,  he  felt  depressed  and 
saddened  afterwards.  He  found  it  rather  hard 
not  to  lose  some  portion  of  the  faith  in  good- 
ness it  had  always  been  his  earnest  endeavour 
to  retain,    when   he    heard   high   and   noble 
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thoughts  laughed  at,  and  cutting  ridicule  cast 
on  those,  who  he  fancied  endeavoured  to  do 
good. 

Old  age  and  infirmities,  too,  were  by  these 
minds  looked  upon  with  contempt;  and 
poverty  and  illness  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
the  fault,  and  not  the  misfortune  of  humanity. 

At  last  Hubert's  work  was  published ;  and 
he  could  not  help  feeling  some  anxiety  as  to 
what  the  Reviews  would  say. 

Saturday  came,  and  with  it  came  a  pub- 
lication, in  which  the  work  was  criticised. 
But  every  line  of  the  review  seemed  to  have 
been  penned  by  the  bitterest  enemy,  so  cutting 
was  its  abuse.  And  a  speech  was  quoted  as  a 
specimen  of  the  writing  and  sentiments  of  the 
tale,  which  Hubert  had  put  into  the  mouth  of 
a  character  he  meant  to  represent  as  silly  and 
ill-judging. 

He  felt  bitterly  the  injustice  of  such  a  quo- 
tation, but   still   at  the  moment  he   believed 
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every  word  of  condemnation  he  read  to  be  true, 
and  was  proportionably  wretched. 

True  genius  is  always  sensitive  and  dis- 
trustful of  its  own  powers,  and  Hubert  felt, 
what  a  great  and  eminently  successful  author 
of  modern  times  has  declared  of  his  own  sen- 
sations, "  that  the  blame  of  one  fool  gave  him 
more  pain  than  the  praise  of  a  hundred  wise 
men  could  give  him  pleasure." 

Misfortunes  seldom  come  single.  This 
article  was  followed  by  a  review  in  the  *  *  * 
which  discovered  another  set  of  faults,  and 
condemned  them  with  equal  bitterness. 

Hubert  felt  at  first  that  he  should  never  be 
able  to  write  again.  He  was  ill  too,  and  worn 
out  with  his  endeavours  to  finish  his  engage- 
ments. Fortunately,  he  had  cultivated  the 
habit  of  prayer,  and,  almost  unconsciously,  he 
sank  upon  his  knees.  Then  words  came  into 
his  mind,  and  comforting  thoughts  seemed  to 
float  around  him. 

Q  2 
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The  exquisite  words  of  Owen  Meredith 
seem  to  embody  the  thoughts  which  then 
found  vent  in  Hubert's  prayer : 

*'  He  knows  His  sheep ;  the  wind  and  showers  beat  not 

too  sharply  the  shorn  lamb  : 
His  wisdom  is  more  wise  than  cur's :  He  knows  my 

nature — what  I  am  ; 
He  tempers  smiles  with  tears  j  both  good,  to  bear  in 

time  the  Christian  mood. 

*  *  *  * 

Thou  God!    before  whose  sleepless  eyes   not   even  in 

vain  the  sparrows  fall — 
Receive,  sustain  me,   sanctify  my  soul.     Thou  know'st, 

Thou  lovest  all. 

*  *  *  * 

My  life  hath  been  one  search  for  Thee,  'mid  thorns 
found  red  with  Thy  dear  blood  : 

In  many  a  dark  Gethseman^,  I  seemed  to  stand 
where  Thou  hadst  stood  j 

And  scorn' d  in  this  world's  Judgment  place,  at  times 
through  tears  to  catch  Thy  face. 

Thou  suffered' st  here  and  didst  not  fail ;  Thy  bleed- 
ing feet  these  paths  have  trod  ; 

But  Thou  wert  strong,  and  I  am  frail — and  I  am  man, 
and  Thou  wert  God. 

Be  near  me :  keep  me  in  Thy  sight,  or  lay  my  soul 
asleep  in  Hght." 
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Hubert  was  habitually  a  bad  sleeper :  yet 
the  following  night  he  enjoyed  a  sound  and 
refreshing  sleep.  And  when  he  awoke  the  next 
morning,  he  was  surprised  at  his  own  com- 
parative lightheartedness. 

Any  certainty,  is  to  some  dispositions  better 
than  apprehended  misfortune.  He  now  knew 
the  worst,  that  he  had  not  much  more  to 
suffer.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  a  year  older  than 
the  night  before,  or  rather  as  if  he  had  gained 
half  a  life's  experience,  and  lived  through 
suffering  that  had  left  behind  it  an  invigorating 
and  strengthening  effect. 

His  courage  had  to  a  degree  returned.  He 
knew  that  it  would  be  cowardly  to  despair 
after  a  first  failure  ;  that  he  ought  to  persevere 
while  he  felt  a  power  stirring  within  him. 

Men  of  talent  and  judgment  had,  before  he 
published,  given  him  encouragement ;  this  he 
must  remember,  and  not  be  so  wholly  cast 
down  by  the  censure  of  two  critics. 
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He  became  aware  how  much  more  unsettled 
he  would  have  felt  after  the  excitement  of 
praise.  For  grief  is  not  so  exciting  as  joy, 
and  he  could  imagine  it  would  be  more  hkely 
that  a  person  should  die  from  sudden  happi- 
ness, than  from  sorrow. 

And  so  he  wrote  on  for  some  days.  At 
times  hopeful  and  strong,  yet  feeling  the 
insufficiency  Browning  has  so  well  described. 

**  When  I  attain  to  utter  forth  in  verse 
Some  inward  thought,  my  soul  throbs  audibly  ■ 

Along  my  pulses,  yearning  to  be  free 
And  something  further,  fuller,  higher,  rehearse. 
To  the  individual  true,  and  the  universe, 
In  consummation  of  right  harmony." 

At  other  moments  Hubert  was  despondent 
and  gloomy;  for  he  had  much  to  contend 
against.  Sir  Frederick  would  sometimes  walk 
into  his  study,  and  endeavour  to  dissuade  him 
from  any  further  attempts. 

"  You  are  doing  no  good,  my  dear  boy. 
Mr.  *  *  *  *  has  just  told  me  that  your  book 
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has  met  with  scarcely  any  favourable  notices. 
If  I  had  experienced  half  so  much  snubbing, 
I  should  never  have  written  another  syllable." 

The  fact  of  the  case  was,  that  Sir  Frederick 
had  written  many  of  the  notices  himself;  for  he 
could  not  help  feeling  jealous  of  the  power 
Hubert  had  evinced,  and  had  no  intention  of 
permitting  his  cousin's  reputation  to  rival  his 
own. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE   DIART. 


A  TEW  passages  from  Hubert's  Diary  at  this 
time  will  perhaps  best  disclose  his  feelings. 

"  Some  are  hard  outline  days.  Light  and 
shade  strike  on  our  aching  eye-balls  as  if  all 
the  world  opposed  us ;  as  if  we  were  surrounded 
with  sharp  edges.  Cutting  winds  and  scorch- 
ing sunshine  are  even  worse  than  gloom; 
the  latter,  though  depressing,  is  more  gentle. 
Some  days  one  is  imprisoned,  one  can  get  no 
room  to  breathe ;  shut  in  by  hard  surrounding 
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masses,  one  feels  like  a  toad  that  has  lived  for 
ages  enclosed  in  a  stone. 

"  Others  seem  to  be  expanding  days  :  they 
are  genial  like  the  soft  sunshine  and  showers 
of  April.  All  good  thoughts  and  happy  feel- 
ings seem  to  bud  and  grow  in  them  like  the 
leaflets  in  early  spring,  and  some  little  joy-bird 
in  the  heart  chirps  and  twitters,  in  an  under- 
tone of  half- articulated  praise. 

"  Then  we  have  plenty  of  room ;  we  are  full 
of  a  power  which  hfts  us  above  all  obstacles, 
and  raises  us  upon  a  height,  as  to  the  breezy, 
grassy  summit  of  a  down,  from  whence  we  can 
see  far  below  the  stony  paths  we  dreaded. 

^  ik  ^  ¥^  ¥li 

"The  party  this  evening  was  particularly 
pleasant;  but  I  often  think  I  am  wrong  to 
spare  even  those  few  hours  from  my  writing. 

"  Lady  Selina  Hardcastle  was  most  fascinat- 
ing, and  how  beautiful  she  is  !  Every  feature 
is  perfect,  yet  she  wants  repose  ;  or  rather  she 
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is  much  less  lovely  when  her  countenance  is  at 
rest.  Is  it  because  her  natural  or  preponderat- 
ing character  is  then  indicated,  and  that  this  is 
less  good  than  what  she  wishes  to  be — or  to 
induce  others  to  imagine  she  is  ? 

"  Now  it  is  exactly  the  contrary  with  Mary. 
She  is  never  so  lovely  as  when  perfectly  at 
rest:  when  she  fancies  no  one  is  looking  at 
her.  Then  there  is  an  expression  of  repose, 
that  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  were  contemplating 
eternal  happiness — the  everlasting  rest — into 
which  we  can  only  enter  through  suffering  and 
trial.  I  wish  Lady  Selina  had  some  of  this 
heavenly  repose  ;  and  I  believe  there  is  no  real 
power  without  it. 

"  Perhaps  this  sort  of  calm  which  sometimes 
amounts  even  to  an  appearance  of  languor,  is 
an  instinctive  provision  of  nature — a  gathering 
up  of  the  faculties — a  resting  on  the  oars  of 
the  mind,  that  a  renewed  strength  may  be 
gained  during  the  intervals  between  action. 
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"  Such  is  the  pause  of  a  lion  ready  to  spring, 
ready  to  put  forth  a  giant  power  on  the 
shortest  possible  notice.  And  in  Mary's  case, 
it  gives  one  the  impression  that  she  is  one 
whose  heart  is  always  prepared  for  all  emer- 
gencies ;  who  even  in  her  moments  of  apparent 
inactivity,  ever  remembers  to  *  watch  and 
pray,*  and  therefore  is  always  ready  to  *  enter 
into  the  joy  of  her  Lord/ 

**  *  She  is  much  like  the  moon 

Seen  in  the  day  time,  that  by  day  receives 
Like  joy  with  us,  but  when  our  night  is  dark, 
Lit  by  the  changeless  sun  we  cannot  see, 
Shineth  no  less.     And  she  is  like  the  moon, 
Because  the  beams  that  brightened  her  passed  o'er 
Our  dark  heads,  and  we  know  them  not  for  light 
Till  they  come  back  from  her's ;  and  she  is  like 
The  moon,  that  whatsoe'er  appears  her  wane 
Or  crescent  is  no  loss  or  gain  to  her, 
But  in  the  changed  beholder.' 


"  Some  people  contrive  in  a  few  minutes  to 
pick  off  the  rind  that  envelopes  most  characters. 
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The  power  to  do  so  is  a  chief  ingredient  in 

agreeabihty.     Without  knowing  it,   perhaps, 

they   dive  into  the  hearts  of  the  persons  they 

address,  speak  to   their  real  mind,  and  call 

forth  their  best  feelings. 

*  ^  *  * 

"  It  is  strange  that  when  quite  young,  I 
was  much  more  impressed  by  the  shortness 
and  uncertainty  of  life,  or  rather  I  was  more 
constantly  impressed  by  the  nearness  and 
certainty  of  death,  than  I  have  been  as  I  grew 
older.  What  can  be  the  reason  ?  Was  I 
better  then?  Perhaps  more  innocent,  and 
therefore  nearer  to  that  state  in  which  I  ought 
to  be,  and  still  hope  to  attain,  before  I  die.  My 
evil  passions,  which  were  then  undeveloped  and 
dormant,  may  have  made  me  take  a  long 
circuit  far  away  from  the  straight  (and  perhaps 
short,  if  we  took  the  right)  path  which  leads  to 
a  happy  death  and  to  a  glorious  immor- 
tality. 
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"  Or  is  it  that  the  number  of  escapes  I  have 
had  from  illness,  accidents,  sorrows  and  pain, 
or  rather  the  wonderful  way  in  which  I  have 
been  supported  in  them  and  lived  through 
them — has  inspired  me  with  more  confidence 
in  life  ? 

*  *  *  "»        . 

*' Might  not  one  of  the  subjects  of  happi- 
ness reserved  in  the  next  world  for  those  who 
have  sinned  and  yet  loved  some  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  very  intensely  —  might  not  their 
happiness  consist  in  feehng  that  the  objects  of 
their  affection  are  enjoying  eternal  bhss  ? 
Perhaps  this  may  be  the  reward  of  some  erring 

yet  loving  souls ! 

*  *  #  * 

"  Mary  has  just  sent  me  a  letter  of  James 
Howell,penned  in  or  about  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  lately  reprinted.  It  is  very  interesting ; 
but  I  fear  such  examples  of  a  beautiful  but 
mistaken  zeal  hke  this,  do  harm  to  the  present 
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generation.  For  in  these  days  there  seems 
much  tendency  towards  a  revival  of  the  un- 
necessary penances  and  mistaken  selfish  zeal 
and  mortifications,  into  which  many  well 
meaning  people  fall,  and  against  which  we  are 
so  strongly  cautioned  in  the  second  Chapter  of 
Colossians. 

"  Any  kind  of  self-denial  is  satisfactory  to 
those  who  wish  earnestly  to  do  right.  But  it 
is  a  great  pity  to  seek  '  voluntarily,'  for  more 
sufferings  than  God  is  pleased  to  send  us.  For 
we  thereby  become  exalted  in  our  own  eyes, 
and  it  also  tends  to  make  us  forget  other 
people. 

"Therefore  we  are  cautioned  strongly  against 
it  in  many  passages  of  Scripture  which  I  fear 
are  not  considered  sufficiently  in  these 
days. 

"  The  '  extraordinary  acts  of  humiliation* 
Howell  speaks  of,  and  the  '  prayers  written  in 
his  own  blood,'  are  surely   but   a  '  show  of 
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wisdom  in  will-worship  and  humility  and 
neglecting  of  the  body.' 

"  Now  also,  as  then — there  is  a  particular 
rage  for  the  'Traditions    of  men,'  and   the 

*  ffToi'^ua   rov    KOff/JLOVy  /cat  ov   Kara  ^piGTOv,*      I 

quote  it  in  the  original,  because  it  seems  to 
me  so  much  more  forcible  than  in  the  English 
translation.     As  also,  Ei  ainOaveTs   avv  Xjokttw 

OLTTO   rwV     GTOiyZlCjV      TOV    KOffflOV,     Tl     WQ    t,(OVTtQ    iV 

KOGfiu)   ^oy fiariliaOe  ;     &C.,  &C.        Also  in  VerSC 

the  twenty-third,  the  Greek  '  7rXr/(T/iov?7v  Trig 
crapKog,'  seems  to  express  more  than  the  En- 
glish '  satisfying/ — would  not  '  perfecting'  be 
a  better  word  ?  and  accord  more  with  the  advice 
given  in  Philippians — To  cultivate  'whatsoever 
things  are  lovely.' 

"  It  is  Mary's  idea  that  the  word  aycnrri  in 
her  favourite  chapter  of  the  thirteenth  of  Eirst 
Corinthians, is  not  rightly  translatedby 'charity  / 
and  I  certainly  think  with  her,  that  it  should 
be  'love,'  particularly  as  the  German  trans- 
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lation  has  '  liebe.'  I  suppose  the  word 
'charity'  in  our  day  has  gradually  become 
narrowed  in  signification,  or,  in  fact,  does  not 
mean  what  it  did  when  our  translation  was 
made. 

"  The  following  beautiful  passages  I  met 
with  this  morning  in  some  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter's  works,  and  have  tried  to  put  them 
into  a  sort  of  English. 

"  '  We  erring  mortals  are  like  people  who 
walk  in  a  dust  cloud.  Each  one  thinks  that 
near  himself  there  is  very  little,  or  only  quite 
fine  dust ;  but  he  fancies  that  around  people 
who  are  at  a  little  distance  the  dust  is  very 
thick   and   choking.      And  others  think  the 

same  of  him. 

*  »  * 

*'*  The  lives  of  most  persons  appear  to  be 
like  a  lake  or  piece  of  water,  only  illumin- 
ated on  one  spot  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  all 
around  is  dark.     Then  if  but  a  small  cloud 
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pass  over  the  bright  spot,  the  whole  becomes 

darkened   equally.     Rather   let  your  life,  0 

reader,  be  like  a  diamond;   for  although  it 

also  by  nature  only  shines  in  one  spot — yet 

by  means  of  artful  cutting  it  is  made  to  reflect 

the  light  all  round  on  a  number  of  new  faces, 

and  there  is  no  darkness  anywhere.    Cultivate, 

therefore,  all  your  talents — foster  every  kind 

of  cheerfulness ;   and    then,    from   whatever 

quarter  fate  sends  misfortune,  or  on  whatever 

side   soever   the  shadow  may  fall — you  will 

continue  like  a  well- cut  and  highly-poUshed 

diamond,  to  shine  with  unabated  brilliancy. 
*  *  * 

"  ^  Misfortunes  are  like  thunder  clouds.  In 
the  distance  they  appear  black  ;  but  when  over 
our  heads  they  are  scarcely  grey. 

"  '  As  we  have  a  less  vivid  remembrance  of 
the  bitterness  and  number  of  our  sorrows,  than 
we  have  of  the  sweetness  and  number  of  our 
joys,  so  also  do  we  easily  forget  the  fruits 

VOL.    III.  H 
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which  their  engrafting  has  borne.  Yet  per- 
haps these  fruits  of  sorrow  are  more  absolutely 
requisite  to  our  minds  than  even  to  our  hearts. 
In  order  to  love  mankind  from  the  greatest  to 
the  meanest,  acheerful  state  of  being  is  required. 
But  that  we  may  see  into  mankind,  into  life — 
— and  still  more  into  ourselves — we  must  first 

have  suffered. 

*  #  * 

"  '  We  do  not  marvel  at  the  sunrise  of  joy  ! — 
but  at  its  sunset  only.  And  we  are  amazed 
at  the  commencement  of  a  storm,  at  the  first 
burst  of  sorrow — but  that  it  should  pass  away 
in  gentle  showers,  we  think  quite  natural. 

«e  ^  # 

'* '  A  real  great  misfortune,  to  which  we  are 
liable  in  common  with  all  our  fellow-creatures, 
occurs  but  seldom.  How  much  often er  does 
the  consequence  of  our  own  errors  and  vices 
return  upon  us — to  darken  and  freeze  our 
lives !     Thus  the  earth  is  seldom  darkened  by 
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an  eclipse  of  the  sun  ;  but  how  much  more 
gloomily  is  she  often   overshadowed  by   her 

own  clouds ! 

*  *  * 

" '  Oh  !  are  the  littlenesses  and  roughnesses 
of  this  life  of  sufficient  moment,  that  on  their 
account  we  should  choose  crooked  paths? 
How  can  we  be  like  the  caterpillar,  that  is 
forced  to  deviate  from  its  course  by  the  little 

fibres  of  a  leaf ! 

*  *  ^ 

" '  There  is  a  long  and  wearisome  step  be- 
tween admiration  and  imitation. 

*  *  * 

"  '  How  many  sins  pass  through  us  like  mid- 
night robbers,  unnoticed  with  their  innocent 
look ;  because  like  their  sisters  in  dreams, 
they  keep  within  the  circuit  of  the  breast  and 
rush    not    forth    to    commit    violence    and 

murder.'  *' 

*  *  *  * 

n  2 
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" '  We  are  shadows  who  do  not  obtain  the 
strength  of  life,  like  those  in  Orkas,  by  the 
blood  offered  to  them  in  sacrifice, — but  by  that 
which  we  ourselves  offer  up/' 


'  "  Wherever  we  love , — everything  loses  its 
dead  and  wintry  appearance. — In  the  same 
manner  warm  springs  cause  the  snow  to  melt 
away  that  covers  the  ground  near  their  source, 
and  disclose  the  green  enamelled  brilliancy 
of  the  meadows  through  which  they 
pass." 

*  *  *  * 

"  *  Real  love  can  only  be  excited  for  others, 
not  for  ourselves : — Just  as  we  are  not  con- 
scious of  the  blood  circulating  in  our  veins, 
until  when  it  streams  from  a  wound,  we  can 
feel  it  flowing  over  our  skin." 
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' "  When  heathen  Greeks  could  die  for  their 
country,  with  only  the  vague  hope  of  a  future 
shadow-land, — how  much  more  can  we  Chris- 
tians, who  have  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of 
immortality  !'* 


' "  The  soul  is  like  an  electric  spark,  or  flash 
of  lightning,  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  in- 
jured by  blows." 


"I  have  been  looking  all  the  morning  for  a 
passage  which  struck  me  the  other  day  in 
Richter's  works,  where  he  says,  that  the  ex- 
citements and  sufferings  of  the  mind  tend  to 
purify  and  exalt  it,  whereas  those  of  the  body 
wear,  and  in  time  destroy,  the  corporeal  frame . 
This  is  a  strong  argument  for,  or  internal  evi- 
dence of,  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  So  also 
is  his  observation,  *  How  strange  it  would  be, 
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that  our  dust  should  last  for  ages,  and  yet  the 
soul  die ;'  which  is  enlarged  upon  in  his  *  Re- 
collections of  the  happiest  hours  of  life,  for 
consolation  at  its  close.'  " 
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CHAPTER  X. 

J 

FAILURE. 

"  How  dire  is  the  darkness,"  wrote  Hubert 
in  his  Diary,  "  that  want  of  success  throws 
around  us.  And  ill  success  from  chance  or 
injustice,  is  more  depressing  and  provoking 
than  when  it  arises  from  our  own  incapacity. 

"  We  feel  so  useless  when  we  are  unhappy. 
The  inability  to  cheer  our  fellow  creatures,  or 
even  live  to  the  glory  of  God  in  enjoying  the 
life  He  gave  us,  makes  us  feel  so  ungratefully 
purposeless. 
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"  This  is  a  wretched  state  to  be  in ;  and, 
alas  !  I  too  often  am  plunged  in  it.  I  too  often 
suffer  from  this  morbid  disease  of  the  mind, 
which  prevents  my  looking  either  at  life  or 
death  v/ith  hope.  Shall  I  ever  be  able  to 
ascertain  its  cause  ?  Oh,  how  I  hope  that  few 
or  none  experience  it  as  I  do. 

"  I  sometimes  think  such  feelings  may  be 
partly  produced  by  imsatisfied  love,  or  slighted 
affection.  Yet  they  must  also  in  a  great 
measure  arise  from  some  secret  idols — some 
cursed  treasure  hidden  deep  in  the  soil  of  our 
hearts.  Yet  what  ?  Oh,  the  blessing  of  writ- 
ing fiction,  that  takes  one  out  of  one's  self. 

*  Often  in  the  din  of  strife, 
There  rises  an  unspeakable  desire 
After  the  knowledge  of  our  buried  life, 
A  thirst  to  spend  our  fire  and  restless  force 
In  tracking  out  our  true  original  course  j 
A  longing  to  enquire 
Into  the  mystery  of  this  heart  that  beats 
So  wild,  so  deep  in  us — to  know 
Whence  our  thoughts  come,  and  where  they  go.' 
***** 
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*  And  long  we  try  in  vain  to  speak  and  act 
Our  hidden  self,  and  what  we  say  and  do 
Is  eloquent,  is  well — but  'tis  not  true  : 
And  then  we  will  no  more  be  racked 
With  inward  striving,  and  demand 
Of  all  the  thousand  nothings  of  the  hour 
Their  stupifying  power ; 
Ah,  yes,  and  they  benumb  us  at  our  call : 
Yet  still,  from  time  to  time,  vague  and  forlorn, 
From  the  sc.uFs  subterranean  depth  upborne 
As  from  an  infinitely  distant  land. 
Come  airs,  and  floating  echoes,  and  convey 
A  melancholy  into  all  our  day.*' 

"But  when  with  Mary,  I  feel  often  in  a  state 
of  harmony  which  the  Poet  goes  on  to  describe 
so  well : — 

'  Only — ^but  this  is  rare — 
When  a  beloved  hand  is  laid  in  our's, 
When  jaded  with  the  rush  and  glare 
Of  the  interminable  hours, 
Our  eyes  can  in  another's  eyes  read  clear. 
When  our  world- deafened  ear 
Is  by  the  tones  of  a  loved  voice  caress' d — 
A  bolt  is  shot  back  somewhere  in  the  breast, 
And  a  lost  pulse  of  feeling  stirs  again. 
The  eye  sinks  inward,  and  the  heart  hes  plain. 
And  what  we  mean  we  say,  and  what  we  would  we 
know," 
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'*  We  like  the  olden  times,  and  enjoy  all  that 
sends  us  back  to  them ;  because  they  deliver 
us  from  our  own  present — from  our  common- 
place corroding  daily  care :  and  we  are  trans- 
ported into  a  land  of  fairy -like  beauty,  where  a 
golden  mist  hides  all  deformities,  and  clothes 
in  a  more  mystic  loveliness,  all  that  is  in  art 
and  nature  fair." 


"  There  must  be  a  heaven  above,  for  those 
who  have  loved  in  vain  here  below  !" 


"  Some  people  make  one  live,  while  others 
seem  to  paralyze  one's  faculties. — Intercourse 
with  some,  seems  to  prepare  us  cheerfully  to 
meet  death  and  eternity,  while  the  companion- 
ship of  others,  makes  the  future,  as  well  as  the 
present,  look  dark  and  gloomy. — 
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"  How  true  are  those  words  of  Madame  de 
Stael  :— 

"Lorsque  sur  cette  terre 

On  se  sent  delaissee 

Qu'  on  n'est  dWcun  mortel  la  premiere  pensee 

L'on  se  desinteresse  enfin  de  soi-meme 

L'on  cesse  de  s'aimer,  si  personne  ne  nous  aime.'* 

"  The  liability  to  ennui  is  much  greater  when 
we  have  done  and  felt  much,  than  before  our 
faculties  have  been  fully  exercised. 

"  How  dreadful  are  these  stagnant  intervals 
in  life  when  we  are  a  prey  to  ennui.  They 
remind  me  of  the  black  void  I  saw  between  the 
stars,  through  a  great  telescope,  and  which 
impressed  me  painfully  with  that  awful  ques- 
tion : — 

"  What  beyond  ? 

"  My  solitary  walk  last  evening  in  the  green 
field  was  delightful.  I  passed  one  of  those 
happy  hours,  when  we  can  enjoy,  and  put  our- 
selves, as  it  were,  into  the  calm  of  nature,  and 
feel  that  we  live  among  those  beautiful  wild 
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flowers,  grasses,  and  buzzing  insects,  and  have 
the  same  reposeful  feeling  as  the  quiet  browsing 
sheep  and  cows  :  not  vegetating  or  indolent, 
but  really  enjoying  our  being,  to  the  glory  of  our 
Creator — independent  of  human  friendship  or 
love;  but  solely  and  entirely  depending  on  God. 
"  This  is  the  very  reverse  of  ennui,  although 
to  some  people,  a  solitary  walk  in  a  common 
green  field  might  produce  the  feeling.  But 
last  night,  when  I  saw  that  splendid  sunset, 
was  one  of  those  blissful  moments  when  we  can 
suspend  prayer  for  earthly  good.  I  mean 
when  we  can  rest.  When  we  can  cease  to 
long  and  strive  for  what  we  are  convinced  would 
make  us  happy  here  below,  and  wish  only  that 

God's  will  may  be  done  !  '* 

*  *  *  * 

Hubert's  first  book  was  not  successful.  It 
was  not  likely  that  it  should  be  ;  for  it  clashed 
against  standing  prejudices,  and  combated 
extreme  views  of  all  kinds. 
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Then  he  was  original ;  and — 

"  The  Public  blames  originalities, 
(You  must  not  pump  spring  water  unawares 
Upon  a  gracious  public  fall  of  nerves — ) 
Good  things — not  subtle  ;  new,  yet  orthodox, 
As  easy  reading  as  the  dog-eared  page 
That's  fingered  by  said  public  fifty  years. 
Since  first  taught  spelling  by  its  grandmother."      -^ 

'  His  perceptions  were  keen  and  subtle. 
He  painted  the  slight  and  delicate  shades  of 
character  with  perfect  roundness  and  finish; 
with  a  total  absence  of  harsh  outline  and 
tranchant  colours.  And  it  requires  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  human  nature  than  the  bulk  of 
readers  possess,  to  enable  them  to  reUsh  and 
comprehend  such  deUcate  handling.  They  look 
upon  the  book  as  insipid,  vapid,  weak.  The 
water  is  so  clear,  the  current  so  still,  that  they 
believe  not  in  its  depth  and  power.  The  flow 
of  the  story  is  so  natural,  the  hidden  ma- 
cliinery  of  its  art  so  concealed,  that  they  mis- 
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name  it  "  inartistic  ;"  they  would  prefer  some 
more  striking  pose  of  characters — some  broader 
distinctions  between  the  good  and  the  bad — 
some  moral  made  easy  to  their  comprehen- 
sions. 

Yet  such  things  are  not  found  in  real  life 
and  the  true  artist  ever  endeavours  to  re- 
produce Nature— not  to  trick  and  dress  her  out 
in  false  or  exaggerated  colours.  Extremes  of 
good  and  evil,  unmitigated  misery  and  perfect 
happiness  are  very  rarely  met  with  in  the 
world :  and  in  the  end,  justice  is  generally 
awarded  to  the  faithful  artist  who  has  loved, 
and  striven  after  Truth  for  its  own  sake :  who 
has  been  content  to  waive  a  passing  and  pre- 
sent popularity  for  the  reward  of  a  good  con- 
science. 

*'  In  the  next  century,  Hubert !  In  the 
next  generation,  perchance,  you  will  be  loved 
and  listened  to,'*  wrote  Mary,  who  participated 
keenly  in  his  disappointment. 
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"  As  you  have  felt  sometimes  touching  the 
spirits  of  ages  departed,  perhaps  another  may 
say  of  you — 

'  Great  men  stretch  dead  hands  unto  me 
-     Thro'  the  graves,  to  comfort  me ; 
Sbatespear's  heart  is  throhbing  thro'  me  ; 

All  man  has  been,  man  may  be. 
Plato  speaks  like  one  who  knew  me, 
Life  is  made  philosophy.* 

"  Or  should  thy  name  be  lost,  and  no  record 
remain  of  thy  works,  they  still  shall  bear  a 
hidden  fruit. 

*  Thou  in  another  shalt  thyself  new  find. 

The  single  globule  lost  in  the  wide  sea, 
Becomes  an  ocean.     Each  identity 

Is  greatest  in  the  greatness  of  its  kind. 

Who  serves  for  gain,  a  slave,  by  thankless  pelf 
Is  paid  :  Who  gives  himself  is  priceless,  free. 

I  give  myself  a  man  to  God  :    Lo,  He 
Renders  me  back  a  Saint  unto  myself  !"* 

*  Owen  Meredith. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE   OLD    HOME. 

Charlotte  and  Mr*  Cecil  Flamborough 
had  not  yet  returned  from  their  tour.  They 
were  travelling  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  no  letter  had  arrived  from  them 
since  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Derwent's  mis- 
fortune had  been  despatched. 

Hubert  was  beginning  to  feel  uneasy  at 
this  delay,  for  his  letter  had  been  sent  before 
those  of  his  mother  and  Mary,  and  they  all 
wondered  why  Charlotte  did  not  write. 
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Lucy,  who  had  always  objected  to  their 
going  into  those  dangerous  places,  began  to 
be  seriously  alarmed ;  and  they  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  any  of  their  family 
had  heard  from  them,  for  old  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Flamborough  and  the  daughters  were  travel- 
ling in  Italy. 

Lucy  felt  very  unwilling  to  spend  any  part 
of  the  fifty  pounds  sent  by  old  Mr.  Stephen 
Mandeville.  She  had  locked  it  up  in  the  old 
black  oak  escritoire,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  be  able  to  do  without  it. 

But,  unfortunately,  about  six  weeks  after- 
wards Mr.  Derwent  became  too  ill  to  attend 
his  office. 

He  was  confined  to  his  room  with  a  low 
fever ;  and  Dr.  Short,  who  attended  him  with 
great  kindness,  shook  his  head  with  an  omi- 
nous expression,  and  his  '  so  forths'  were  more 
thickly  interspersed  in  his  sentences  than 
usual. 

VOL.  in.  I 
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In  spite  of  all  his  faults,  Augustus  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  little  Doctor,  although 
he  had  often  seriously  remonstrated  with  him 
on  his  fatal  turn  for  speculation. 

That  generous  man  resolutely  refused  to 
take  any  fees,  and  often  sent  them  a  chicken, 
or  some  other  dainty  which  he  knew  they 
could  not  afford  to  purchase. 

Mrs.Derwent  and  Mary  were  much  distressed 
at  this,  as  they  also  knew  that  the  Doctor  was 
not  well  oflp.  He  had  a  large  and  rather  ex- 
travagant family,  and  had  not  made  so  much 
by  his  practice,  since  a  young  homoeopathic 
physician  had  settled  at  Ilminster. 

It  was  now  absolutely  necessary  that  Mr. 
Derwent  should  have  nourishing  food,  and  as 
his  pay  ceased  since  he  could  no  longer  at- 
tend the  office,  his  wife  reluctantly  changed 
the  fifty  pound  note. 

It  did  not  last  long,  for  there  were  rates 
and  taxes  due  about  this  time  which  swal- 
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lowed  up  the  greater  portion,  and  the  aunt 
and  niece  began  to  fear  that  they  must  sell 
the  house. 

It  was  the  only  possession  that  remained, 
and  the  dread  of  being  obhged  to  part  with 
it,  had  haunted  Lucy  ever  since  the  day  her 
husband  proposed  it. 

So,  in  the  intervals  of  their  nursing  .and 
household  occupations,  Lucy  and  Mary  reso- 
lutely began  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  the  sale  of  the  ancient  mansion,  since 
they  now^  saw  it  was  inevitable. 

They  sometimes  sat  in  the  old  study,  sort- 
ing papers,  separating  worthless  letters  from 
important  documents,  and  then — then  the 
memories  of  the  past  would  crowd  around 
them  painfully. 

Mary  saw  again,  in  her  mind's  eye,  Hubert 
writing  at  the  old  table :  at  times  consulting 
her  with  anxious  eyes  upon  the  turn  of  a 
phrase,  or  expression   of    a   thought  —  anon 

I  2 
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reading  aloud  some  passage  he  fancied  she 
would  admire,  his  eyes  beaming  with  light 
and  his  cheeks  glowing  with  unwonted 
colour. 

And  Lucy,  she  would  think  of  Reuben 
Mandeville,  and  then  of  Augustus  Derwent. 
The  one  still  occupying  the  sacred  shrine  in 
her  memory,  where  his  goodness  had  placed 
him ;  the  other,  so  changed,  from  the  once 
perfect  being  she  had  dreamed  of  in  the  early 
days  of  her  first  marriage.     And  so, 

"  Lingered  by  the  past. 
As  by  a  death-bed,  with  unwonted  love. 
And  such  forgiveness  as  we  bring  to  those 
Who  can  afford  no  more.'* 

Neither  aunt  nor  niece  thought  they  could 
have  cared  so  much  for  anything  in  this 
world  again,  until  they  found  it  was  necessary 
to  quit  the  old  house!  They  had  no  idea 
how  deeply  loved  were  all  its  familiar  ob- 
jects. 
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Mr.  Derwent  was  now  too  weak  and  ill 
to  understand  the  full  embarrassment  of  their 
position,  and  their  great  object  was  to  keep 
him  in  ignorance  of  their  distress. 

Lucy  told  him  one  day,  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Mandeville's  letter,  and  the  present  of  fifty 
pounds,  and  he  expressed  great  anxiety  that 
she  should  write  to  their  benefactor  again. 

Not  for  his  own  sake,  for  he  was  too  ill 
to  care  for  anything,  but  he  earnestly  wished 
that  his  wife  should  have  a  friend  in  case 
of  his  death. 

"Do  write  to  him,  Lucy,"  he  said,  one 
morning,  with  a  sort  of  feverish  excitement : 
"  write  and  tell  him  everything ;  describe 
my  folly  and  guilt ;  the  shameful  manner 
in  which  I  squandered  away  your  children's 
fortunes.  Do  pray,  Mary,  get  the  blotting 
book,  and  write  just  what  I  tell  you." 

Then  as  she  went  to  get  it,  he  murmured 
to  himself  the  hues  of  Calderon's  old  Spanish 
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Play,  which  have  since  been  so  ably  rendered 
into  English  by  Trench. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Speaks  a  sad  voice  in  mine  ear. 
That  the  part  I  play  is  o'er; 
Voice  which  leaves  me  at  the  hearing, 
Without  reason  or  discourse.. 
Then  will  I,  my  part  concluded, 
Quit  the  scene.     But  whither  go  ? 
For  to  that  first  portal,  where 
I  my  cradle  did  behold : 
Thither,  ah  !  return  I  cannot. 
"Woe  is  us  !  oh,  rigorous  doom  ! 
That  we  cannot  toward  the  cradle 
Make  one  step  ;  but  toward  the  tomb, 
Each  must  bring  us  nearer,  nearer  j 
That  the  river,  ocean-born. 
From  the  sea  drawn  up,  returning 
Thither,  may  be  sea  once  more ; 
That  the  rivulet,  derived 
From  the  river,  may  restore 
What  it  drew  from  thence,  again 
Being  what  it  was  before  ; 
But  that  man,  what  once  he  has  been. 
Never  can  be  any  more."* 

*'  Here    is  a   great   big    letter,"    said   old 

*  Trench's  Calderon. 
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Mrs.  Jodkins,  puttiDg  in  her  head  at  the 
door,  ''and  the  postage  is  two  shiUings  and 
sixpence;  how  are  we  to  pay  it,  I  should 
Hke  to  know?  I  paid  the  last  shilling  of 
the  change  you  gave  me,  for — " 

"  Here,"  said  Lucy,  interrupting  her  with 
nervous  anxiety  as  she  followed  her  out  of 
the  room.  "  I  have  told  you  so  often  not  to. 
talk  in  that  way  before  Mr.  Derwent." 

"  Well,  and  what  was  I  to  do  with  it  ?  the 
postman  would  not  have  the  civiliousness  to 
leave  the  letter  without  the  money  ;  besides," 
she  muttered  in  a  low  voice  to  herself,  "  he 
must  know  it  soon." 

Unlike  Dr.  Short,  Mrs.  Jodkins  was  not 
fond  of  Mr.  Derwent.  She  could  not 
help  regarding  his. suffering  as  a  judgment 
upon  him ;  and  "  she  would  not  humour 
him,  indeed,  not  she  ;  him  as  never  consi- 
dered nobodv  but  hisself  all  his  life." 

It    was   truly    a   large   letter,    and    Lucy 
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puzzled  over  it  for  several  minutes,  without 
being  able  to  comprehend  its  contents,  it 
seemed  to  her  so  very  strange. 

She  then  called  Mary  to  her  assistance, 
as  she  wished  to  try  and  understand  it  be- 
fore she  showed  it  to  her  husband. 

They  went  into  the  old  study,  and  after 
closing  the  door,  Lucy  said,  in  an  agitated 
manner,  and  with  glowing  cheeks,  "  I  do 
think,  Mary,  it  is,  that  poor  dear  Mr. 
Stephen  Mandeville  has  died,  and  left  us  all 
his  fortune.  Poor  man  !  what  a  shame  that 
I  should  be  at  all  glad.  How  very,  very 
kind,  if — if  it  is  so  ;  but  look  here." 

Mary  read  the  letter  with  eager  curi- 
osity. 

"Yes,  dearest  aunt,  there  is  no  doubt. 
This  is  from  the  lawyer  who  drew  up  poor 
Mr.  Mandeville*s  will,  to  inform  you  that 
he  died  on  the  twenty-ninth,  and  that  he 
has  bequeathed  to  you   his  whole    property, 
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sixty  thousand  pounds  in  the  three  per  cent, 
consols,  besides  property  in  and  about  Man- 
chester, to  the  value  of  three  thousand  pounds 
a-year." 

"  Oh  1  Mary,  it  can't  be,  it's  impossible  ; 
somebody  is  playing  us  a  trick :  why,  we 
should  be  richer  than  we  ever  were  before ;" 
and  Lucy  burst  into  tears,  and  sank  down 
on  the  chair,  for  she  was  very  weak,  and 
joy,  or  sudden  relief  from  most  embarrass- 
ing  circumstances,  is  sometimes  more  ex- 
citing, almost  more  overwhelming  than  grief. 

"  Go,  don't  mind  me,"  she  gasped ;  "  I 
am  not  going  to  faint,  but  I  can't  move  yet ; 
I  must  think  of  it  all  here  in  dear  Reuben's 
chair,  and  thank  him — that  is,  thank  God — 
for  I  feel  his  spirit  is  so  near.  Oh !  I  don't 
know  what  I  mean;  but  go,  dear  Mary, 
and  tell  Augustus,  for  you  know  he  was  so 
anxious  before  that — go,  and  leave  me  quite 
alone." 
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Then  Lucy  knelt  down  at  the  old  escri- 
toire in  the  spot  where  her  husband  had 
died,  and  with  sobs  of  joy  endeavoured  to 
thank  God  for  having  saved  them  all  from 
poverty. 

She  implored  a  blessing  on  their  new 
possession — that  it  might  really  be  for  the 
good  of  her  son ;  that  her  husband  might 
recover,  that  he  might  live  to  enjoy  it  with 
them. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


THE   WILL. 


"  Send  for  Mr.  Smith :  quick,  Mary ;  run 
yourself,"  gasped  Mr.  Derwent,  as  he  eagerly 
raised  himself  up  in  the  bed,  when  he  had 
read  and  fully  understood  the  important 
letter,  "Run,  for  I  am  very  ill,  and  if  I 
die  before— before :  do  go,  don't  delay  a 
moment." 

Mary  was  not  sufficiently  conversant  with 
law,  to  divine  what  Mr.  Derwent's  fears 
were,  and  why  he    suddenly  resolved  to  see 
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Mr.  Smith;  but  she  saw  the  extreme  an- 
xiety depicted  on  his  face,  so  she  lost  no 
time  in  complying  with  his  request. 

Mr.  Smith  was  out,  but  his  servant  ex- 
pected him  home  that  evening,  and  as  soon 
as  he  returned,  would  give  him  Mr.  Der- 
went's  message,  and  he  would,  doubtless, 
attend  to  it  immediately. 

Mary  foynd  Mr.  Derwent,  on  her  return, 
in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation :  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  get  up,  and  said  he  must  dress — 
that  he  must  go  to  Mr.  Smith's  house.  His 
wife  was  endeavouring  to  prevent  him,  and  to 
comprehend  the  cause  of  his  sudden  excite- 
ment. 

"  It  is  to  put  it  out  of  my  power,"  he  kept 
saying :  "  it  is  to  make  it  yours.  If  I  die 
before  I  make  a  will,  that  scoundrel  Frederick 
will  succeed  to  this  fortune  as  heir-at-law." 

"  Surely  not,'*  said  Mary,  who  came  in,  in 
time  to  hear  the  last  words.     "Surely  not, 
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for    Mr.    Mandeville    has   left    it    to    aunt 
Lucy." 

"  Yes,  but  being  her^s,  it  is  mine  unfortu- 
nately. Ah!  that  I  had  died  before  this 
happened,  before  poor  Mr.  Mandeville  died." 

"  But  you  are  making  yourself  ill  by  this 
anxiety,"  said  Mary,  as  she  endeavoured  to 
make  him  He  down  again.  "  Mr.  Smith  will 
be  here  soon,  and  in  the  meantime  you  must 
keep  very  quiet,  or  you  will  defeat  your  own 
object." 

She  now  became  fully  aware  of  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  Mr.  Derwent  making 
his  will. 

In  spite  of  her  great  anxiety,  she  assumed 
a  more  than  usually  calm  expression  both  of 
face  and  manner,  and  by  a  sort  of  mes- 
meric power,  communicated  her  repose  to 
the  invaUd. 

She  gave  him  a  composing  draught, 
settled   the  bed-clothes  round  him,  and  put 
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her  finger  to  his  hps  and  prevented  hira  from 
talking.  She  then  whispered  to  her  aunt 
to  sit  near,  but  not  to  speak  to  her  husband 
till  she  returned. 

As  soon  as  she  had  closed  the  door  she  ran 
to  Dr.  Short,  and  informed  him  of  the  won- 
derfid  letter,  and  asked  him  to  go  and  stay 
with  Mr.  Derwent  till  Mr.  Smith  arrived. 

"  It  is  indeed  important,  my  dear  young 
lady,  for  his  life  is  not  worth  one  day's  pur- 
chase— can  get  down  no  nourishment,  and  so 
forth.     I  will  go  at  once — and  so  forth." 

Then  Mary  called  at  Mr.  Smith's,  and  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing  him  just  arrive. 

Dr.  Short  found  his  patient  in  fearful  agita- 
tion, and  full  of  apprehension  lest  the  lawyer 
should  not  arrive  in  time. 

"  Could  you  not  draw  up  a  will.  Doctor  ?" 
said  Mr.  Derwent,with  a  great  effort.  "  Write 
— I  bequeath  all  to  my  beloved  wife." 

"  It  will  be  of  no  use,  1  fear,"  said  the 
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doctor,  who  had  a  nervous  dread  of  law 
and  lawyers;  "nevertheless,  to  satisfy  the 
patient^s  mind  —  and  so  forth,'*  said  he, 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  saying. 

"  Here,  take  some  more  of  this ;  and  my 
dear,  dear  lady,  calm  yourself  too,'*  added  Dr. 
Short,  turning  to  Lucy,  "  and  take  this  sal- 
volatile.  Now,  don't  speak,  Mr.  Derwent,  lie 
quite  still,  and  don't  think  of  anything." 

"  But  write  it,  Doctor ;  write  what  I  say ; 
write,  write,"  said  Augustus,  getting  more 
and  more  excited,  and  almost  delirious. 

Mr.  Derwent  had  made  a  will  just  after 
his  marriage,  on  his  way  through  London. 
It  was  drawn  up  by  his  family  solicitor,  Mr. 
Snoddle,  and  signed  with  all  the  usual  for- 
mahties.  But  he  heard  many  years  after» 
wards,  when  he  had  lost  his  fortune,  that 
the  lawyers'  office  where  he  had  left  his  will 
was  burnt,  and  the  firm  of  Snoddle  and 
Greenwood  had  ceased. 
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Augustus  had  therefore  conducted  that  the 
will  was  lost,  and  he  had  always  intended  to 
make  another  ;  but  he  became  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  speculations  and  gambling  trans- 
actions, and  so  it  passed  from  his  mind. 

Then,  since  his  attempted  suicide,  when 
he  became  fully  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his 
errors,  he  had  nothing  to  bequeath,  so  he 
knew  there  was  no  occasion  to  make  any  will. 

The  moment,  however,  that  he  heard  of  this 
strange  legacy,  he  became  fully  awakened  to 
the  importance  that  it  should  be  for  the  sole 
enjoyment  of  his  wife,  particularly  as  before 
he  left  London  he  had  made  some  discovery 
which  showed  that  the  character  of  his  nephew 
was  worse  than  he  had  suspected. 

And  now  he  lay  in  anxious  expectation 
of  the  lawyer's  arrival ;  he  was  miserable  at 
the  thought,  that  if  he  were  one  moment 
too  late,  Sir  Frederick  would  inherit  the  bulk 
of  the    fortune  left   to    Lucy.      Again  and 
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again  he  continued  to  persuade  Dr.  Short 
to  draw  up  a  will,  and  at  last  the  Doctor  sat 
down  and  began  to  write. 

"  There  they  are/'  exclaimed  Lucy,  whose 
quick  ear  had  heard  the  hall  door  open. 
"  Here  are  Mary  and  Mr.  Smith." 

Mary  had  hastily  explained  the  case  to  Mr. 
Smith,  ^and  suggested  that  he  should  bring 
the  necessary  papers,  and  one  of  his  clerks  as 
a  witness. 

Mr.  Derwent  could  scarcely  control  his 
impatience.  His  eyes  seemed  starting  from 
his  head,  one  hand  was  clenched,  and  in  the 
other  he  held  the  pen  ready  for  his  sig- 
nature. 

Lucy  almost  regretted  now  their  good 
fortune,  for  she  feared  that  it  would  have  an 
injurious  effect  upon  her  husband,  and  shorten 
his  life. 

Of  what  use  would  the  fortune  be  to  them 
now,  if  she  must  part  from  him  !  he  would  be 
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carried  to  the  cold  grave,  he  would  never 
enjoy  it  with  them  ! 

"  There,  now  it  is  ready,  sign,''  said  Mr. 
Smith. 

Augustus  wrote  his  name,  and  then  sank 
back  exhausted.  Lucy  leant  over  him  in 
agony. 

"  It  is  only  a  faint,  he  will  be  better  soon," 
said  the  Doctor  ;  "  better  now,  I  know  ;  his 
mind's  relieved,  and  so  forth." 

But  it  was  some  hours  before  Mr.  Der- 
went's  consciousness  returned ;  his  first 
question  was,  "  Where  is  it,  where  is  the 
will?" 

"There,"  said  Mary,  who  had  anticipated 
this. 

"  Lock  it  in  the  black  escritoire  in  the  study," 
he  added,  "  and  keep  the  key — keep  it  as  your 
life ;  and  lock  the  door  of  the  room  too,  and 
give  me  the  key." 

Mary  obeyed  his  wishes,  and  also  secured 
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the  shutters  of  the  study.  Mr.  Derwent 
placed  the  key  under  his  pillow,  and  the  doctor 
was  right  in  his  prognostications  :  he  had  a 
better  night. 


K  2 
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CHAPTER    XIIL 


JEALOUSY. 


The  next  morning  Lucy  wrote  to  her  son 
Hubert,  telling  him  of  the  wonderful  event,  and 
hoped  he  would  return  at  once,  as  there  would 
now  be  no  impediment  to  his  going  to  College. 

It  so  happened  that  Sir  Frederick  Renton 
was  present  when  the  letter  arrived.  It  was 
unusually  early  for  him  to  make  his  appearance; 
but  he  heard  some  rumours  the  night  before, 
that  a  Manchester  manufacturer  had  died,  and 
left  Mrs.  Derwent  an  immense  fortune. 
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He  wished  Hubert  joy  with  such  apparent 
sincerity  and  good-will,  that  he  showed  him 
the  letter. 

"  You  will  return  home  instantly,  of  course, 
my  dear  Hubert.  How  I  wish  I  could  accom- 
pany you,  and  assist  you  all  to  nurse  my  poor 
dear  uncle.  But  I  have  urgent  business 
which  will  detain  me  in  London  for  several 
days.  I  shall  try  to  come  then,  for  I  must 
see  my  uncle  again.  And  I  am  afraid,"  he 
added  with  a  sigh  "  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  hope  of  his  eventual  recovery." 

"Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  come  to- 
morrow," he  continued  after  a  pause,  during 
which  he  had  assisted  Hubert  to  pack  up. 
"I  must  see  my  dear,  dear  uncle,  but  tell 
them  I  shall  sleep  at  the  inn  ;  I  know  it  would 
inconvenience  them  to  have  me  staying  in  the 
house.  Good  bye,  my  dear  boy ;  say  all  that 
is  kind  to  your  dear  mother  and  my  poor 
uncle  from  me." 
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"  Made  the  will  already,  and  put  it  in  the 
black  escritoire,"  muttered  Sir  Frederick  to 
himself  with  a  triumphant  sneer  as  he  left  the 

house. 

Hubert  had  always  disliked  his  step-father. 
At  times  the  feeling  had  amounted  to 
positive  hatred,  but  since  he  had  been  the 
means  of  saving  his  life,  and  that  he  had 
latterly  heard  from  Mary  of  his  apparently 
sincere  repentance,  Hubert  endeavoured  to 
feel  more  kindly  towards  him.  Yet  he  felt 
it  very  hard  to  forgive  the  suffering  Mr. 
Derwent  had  entailed  on  his  mother;  and 
when  he  arrived  at  Ilminster,  and  saw  her 
jooking  so  thin  and  pale, — quite  a  shadow  of 
her  former  self — the  old  feeling  of  hostility 
towards  his  step-father  revived. 

Mary,  too,  looked  very  ill  and  worn,  and 
Hubert  thought  she  appeared  less  glad  to  see 
him  than  usual. 

They  had  already  hired  some  servants,  but 
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Hubert  saw  plainly  the  traces  of  the  dire 
distress  they  had  been  suffering ;  and  old  Mrs. 
Jodkins  never  rested  till  she  told  him  all  that 
had  happened  in  his  absence — how  ''Miss 
Mary  had  scrubbed  and  cleaned  like  a  kitchen 
wench,  while  she  had  been  obliged  to  act  as 
nurse  to  Mr.  Derwent,  and  was  not  strong 
enough  for  nothink  else.  But,  lor  bless  your 
heart !  why,  Miss  Mary,  for  all  she  looks  so 
queenly  like,  and  her  hands  so  small  and 
white,  many  a  day  'as  her  done  the  work  of 
four  charwomen,  and  never  thought  nothink 
on  it,  and  made  such  nice  puddings  and  broths 
out  o'  nothink  at  all,  for  the  butcher  would 
trust  us  no  more ;  and  there  was  your  mother, 
poor  dear,  so  ailing,  that  she  could  do  no- 
thing." 

"  My  poor  mother  !'*  said  Hubert,  as  he 
wrung  his  hands  ;  "  but  I  thought  Sir  Frede- 
rick came  here  once  and — — " 

"  The  more  shame  for  him,''  continued  Mrs. 
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Jodkins  with  flashing  eyes — "  The  more  shame 
for  him  ;  I  seed  it  all,  I  heard — but  hush, 
for  Miss  Mary  don't  know  I  knows  it — but  I 
was  against  the  drawing-room  door  when  he 
spoke  to  her,  and  I  saw  him  going  down  on 
his  knees  through  the  key-hole,  and  says 
he " 

The  entrance  of  the  housemaid  at  this 
moment  interrupted  the  disclosures  Mrs.  Jod* 
kins  was  about  to  make,  but  Hubert  had 
heard  sufficient  to  imagine  how  the  case  stood. 

"  So  he  loves  her,  and  can  she  have  refused 
him  ?"  he  thought. 

"  Impossible ;"  and  Hubert  then  remem- 
bered a  thousand  things  to  which  he  had  paid 
no  attention  at  the  moment.  And  he  con- 
sidered Sir  Frederick  so  extremely  attractive, 
in  spite  of  his  faults,  that  he  wondered  whe- 
ther Mary  could  have  remained  insensible  to 
his  fascination, 

"What  a  strange   creature   she  is."     He 
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thought.  "  Very  strange,  and  she  certainly  was 
not  glad  to  see  me  !  Yet  she  always  appeared 
to  take  such  a  kind  interest  in  all  I  did  ;  and 
her  letters,  too,  were  so  delightful." 

And  as  Hubert  thought  of  the  change  in  her 
manner,  he  became  more  and  more  perplexed. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


MALICE. 


Mr.  Derwent  seemed  to  have  rallied  a 
little  the  two  preceding  days,  but  on  the  even- 
ing after  Hubert  arrived,  he  became  worse. 

Lucy  scarcely  ever  left  his  bed-side.  She 
read  her  favourite  passages  from  the  Bible  to 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  say  and  do  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  give  him  happy  and 
peaceful  thoughts. 

Hubert  determined  to  take  her  place  that  she 
might  have  some  rest,  and  then  she  lay  down 
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on  a  sofa  near.  She  had  not  slept  well  for 
weeks,  but  now  there  was  something  so  sooth- 
ing to  her  nerves  in  the  sound  of  her  son's 
voice  as  he  read  the  Bible,  and  in  his  looking 
so  much  more  kindly  on  her  husband  than  he 
had  done  before,  that  she  sank  into  a  peaceful 
slumber. 

Later  in  the  evening,  and  just  as  the  servants 
were  going  to  rest,  and  the  nurse  (who  had 
been  hired  the  day  before)  had  taken  up  her 
position  in  an  easy  chair  near  the  invalid's 
bed,  Mary  came  in  and  whispered  to  Hubert 
that  Frederick  was  down  stairs,  and  begged 
to  see  his  uncle. 

"  I  cannot  see  him,"  said  Mr.  Derwent,  who 
had  heard  what  she  said.  "I  can't:  but, 
Mary,  stay — are  you  sure  the  will  is  safe  ?  I 
should  like  to  look  at  it.  Is  Frederick  going 
to  sleep  in  the  house?"  he  asked  in  a  tone  of 
great  anxiety. 
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"  No ;  he  said  he  had  taken  rooms  at  the 
Inn,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  inconvenience  any 
one  here." 

"  Ah !  well,  tell  him  I  am  too  ill  to  see 
him ;  and  when  he  has  left  the  house,  come 
back,  and  I  will  give  you  the  key  of  the 
study." 

Mary  went  down  to  deliver  Mr.  Derwent's 
message,  and  found  Sir  Frederick  walking  up 
and  down  the  room  in  great  agitation. 

"  I  knew  he  would  not  see  me,"  he  said, 
clasping  his  hands  with  a  look  of  despair; 
"  and  I  do  not  deserve  that  he  should,"  he 
added  with  an  expression  of  real  feeling  ;  "  for 
since  you  have  so  cruelly  rejected  my  love, 
I  have  become  far  worse  than  ever." 

"  I  can't  remain  here,"  said  Mary ;  "  Mr. 
Derwent  begged  me  to  return  immediately, — 
as  soon  as  you  had  left  the  house,"  she  added, 
as  she  opened  the  door  with  a  look  of  com- 
mand. 
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"  You  will  repent  some  day  when  it  is  too 
late,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  that  you  have  re- 
jected my  devoted  love." 

"  Hear  me  for  one  instant,"  he  continued, 
with  a  look  of  earnest  entreaty.  "Your  affec- 
tions are  engaged;  I  know  you  love  Hu- 
bert." 

He  regarded  her  for  a  moment  with  a 
glance  so  penetrating,  that  Mary  felt  he  must 
read  into  her  heart.  But  she  remained  per- 
fectly calm,  not  a  feature  betraying  the 
sUghtest  agitation.  He  began  to  think  there 
was  no  ground  for  his  suspicions ;  yet,  to  test 
her  further,  he  continued — 

"  Yes,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  taste, 
for  he  is  a  noble-hearted  boy;  but  he  will 
never  return  your  love.  His  heart  has  been 
touched  by  one  of  the  most  fascinating  women 
in  London.  And  now  that  he  is  heir  to  some 
fortune,  she  will  certainly  marry  him.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  Lady  Selina  Hardcastle  ?" 
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"Yes,"  said  Mary,  with  such  an  imper- 
turbable look,  that  it  revealed  nothing  to 
Frederick,  yet  made  him  feel  she  was  gazing 
on  him  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther he  really  believed  what  he  said.  "  Yes,  I 
have  heard  of  her,  but  I  do  not  see  that  you 
have  any  right  to  imagine  what  Hubert  thinks 
of  her,  nor  can  I  now  linger  here,  so  pray 
leave  me."  And  again  she  pointed  to  the 
door. 

Sir  Frederick  obeyed  her  with  a  sullen  air ; 
but  his  proud  lip  curled  with  a  scornful  smile, 
and  there  was  a  flash  of  triumph  in  his 
dark  eye  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal. 

He  had  been  very  unsuccessful  this  last 
season  in  many  ways.  He  had  lost  a  large 
bet,  and  received  less  for  his  contributions 
to  the  fasliionable  annuals.  Then  Mary's 
image  had  haunted  him  most  provokingly.  He 
had  begun  to  court  her  for  excitement  and 
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amusement,  and  for  his  own  selfish  ends ;  and 
he  was  punished  by  finding  at  last  that  he 
really  loved.  Now  he  could  not  forget  her  ; 
he  endeavoured  to  hate,  yet  every  day  he  felt 
that  he  loved  her  more — that  his  passion  be- 
came stronger. 

There  is  something  ennobling  in  real  love  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  thought  of  Mary 
made  his  evil  courses  appear  more  guilty  than 
before.  Her  pale  face  often  obtruded  itself 
before  his  mind's  eye  as  he  sat  at  the  gaming- 
table, and  between  his  muttered  oaths  and 
thoughtless  jests,  he  would  hear  her  soft 
warning  voice.  He  felt  that  she  was  in 
some  sort  a  guardian  angel — that  if  she  could 
but  love  him  he  might  be  saved. 

"  Yes,  for  I  am  not  weak  like  my  uncle," 
thought  Frederick,  proudly.  For  he  knew 
Mr.  Derwent  had  once  imagined  that  if  Lucy 
would  marry  him,  he  would  never  gamble 
again.    "  I  have  a  strong  intellect  and  powerful 
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will;  it  would  be  worth  my  while  to  re- 
form, if  Mary  would  love  me.  With  her 
for  a  guide,  I  should  become  quite  another 
being,"  reflected  Sir  Frederick. 

"  And  in  spite  of  all,  she  shall  be  mine," 
he  muttered  between  his  closed  teeth,  as 
he  left  the  house  that  night. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Mary  remained  in  the  drawing-room  until 
she  heard  the  hall  door  close,  and  then  she 
remembered  that  she  must  return  to  Mr. 
Derwent. 

Her  step  was  slower  than  usual  as  she 
ascended  the  stairs,  and  her  face  very 
pale. 

"  It  may  be  true,"  she  thought ;  "  Plubert 
must  have  felt  what  love  is,  or  he  could  not  de- 
scribe it  in  his  books  with  such  touching  and 
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powerful  pathos."  And  the  conviction  that  it 
would  be  fatal  to  Hubert's  happiness  if  he  really 
did  love  such  a  heartless  and  extravagant  co- 
quette as  Lady  Selina  was  represented,  made 
Mary  almost  repent  her  own  self-sacrifice. 
Tor  when  she  first  discovered  that  she  herself 
loved  him,  after  the  bitter  conviction  that  he 
could  never  care  for  her,  came  a  feeling  of 
reaction — a  dread  lest  he  might  do  so,  and 
that  his  career  to  fame  would  be  impeded,  and 
his  trials  increased,  by  marrying  a  penniless 
orphan  like  herself. 

But  now  Mary  could  not  avoid  a  feeUng 
of  self-pity. 


Fool  that  I  was,  to  make  of  no  account 
The  lessons  by  long  years  of  trial  taught ! 

Was  this  slow  gathered  wisdom's  poor  amount, 
To  sow  the  Dead  Sea  seed  with  ashes  fraught. 

Watch  o'er  its  blossoms'  fruitful  growth,  and  nurse 

The  ripened  emptiness  to  bear  its  curse  ? 
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I  might  have  thought  of  this,  I  might  have  known 
Full  well  beforehand  what  the  end  must  be  ; 

Bat  when  I  sunn'd  me  in  the  light  that  shone 
From  out  his  eyes'  veiled  depth,  while  over  me 

Linger'd  its  spell's  enchantment,  I  forgot 

The  world  that  lived  and  moved  where  he  was  not."* 


"  To  what  end,"  she  thought,  "  have  I 
prayed,  and  almost  wished  Hubert  should  not 
love  me,  because  it  might  interfere  with  his 
worldly  prospects,  if  he  has  now  bestowed 
his  affection  upon  an  unworthy  object — one 
who  would  not  love  him  in  return  as  I 
could  !" 

In  the  words  of  David,  she  had  almost  said, 
"  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  washed 
my  hands  in  innocency ; "  but  she  struggled 
with  the  rebel  spirit  within  her,  and  sum- 
moned up  the  faith  and  hope  that  had  hitherto 
supported  her  spirit  in  all  its  trials. 

So  she  mounted  the  remaining  stairs  with  a 

*  Sandes. 
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firmer  step  as  she  repeated  to  herself  many 
times,  "  All  things  work  together  for  good  to 
those  who  love  God.     If  thou  dost  faint  in 
time  of  adversity,  thy  strength  is  small." 
#  *  *  * 

*'  Imagine  to  yourself,  a  gentle  spirit,  who, 
although  suffering  much,  looks  up  unceasingly 
and  stedfastly  to  God  —  who,  although  her 
wounded  heart  may  inwardly  bleed,  and  her 
eyes  run  down  with  weeping,  yet  always  ap- 
pears to  those  around  like  a  personification 
of  joy,  and  is  never  cast  down  or  soured  by 
the  calamities  and  disappointments  of  the 
world.  Where  shall  we  find  the  likeness — 
the  similitude  of  such  a  being  ? 

"  In  the  sky,  when  we  behold  the  rainbow. 
Unmoved  by  the  winds  that  blow,  the  clouds 
that  pass  over,  it  shines  on,  reflecting  the 
radiance  of  the  sun  by  which  it  is  brought 
forth ;  each  tiny  rain-drop  becomes  a  ray  of 
coloured  light,  it  circles  the  heavens  with  a 
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jewelled  crown,  and  glistens  like  the  morning 
dew  that  foretells  a  glorious  day." 


This  is  Richter's  portrait  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian ;  and  such  a  one  was  Mary  Lennox. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


RETROSPECTION. 


Mr.  Derwent  was  asleep  when  Mary  re- 
turned to  his  room.  Hubert  had  endea- 
voured by  reading  aloud,  to  soothe  the 
agitation  produced  in  the  invalid's  mind  by 
Sir  Frederick's  arrival,  and  he  still  continued 
to  do  so. 

Mary  sat  down  and  listened  to  his  voice 
as  it  rose  and  fell  in  melodious  cadences. 
The  light  shone  on  his  broad  forehead,  and 
she    perceived    that   the    months    that   had 
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passed  since  last  she  saw  him,  had  developed 
his  powerful  mind,  and  imprinted  more  clearly 
than  ever  the  stamp  of  genius  on  his  brow. 
Yet  his  expression  was  more  than  usually  me- 
lancholy, and  it  appeared  to  her  as  if  he  had 
met  with  no  real  sympathy. 

Lucy  was  asleep  on  the  sofa,  and  Mary  saw 
that  Hubert  looked  anxiously  now  and  then 
on  her  pale  face.  Her  hands  were  clasped  as 
if  in  earnest  supplication,  for  she  had  evidently 
fallen  asleep  while  praying,  and  her  face  had 
a  touchingly  resigned  and  trusting  expression. 

So,  'Mn  a  mother  undefiled. 
Prayer  goeth  on  in  sleep  as  true 
And  pauseless  as  the  pulses  do." 

Yet,  the  once  rounded  cheeks  were  so  hol- 
low, and  the  ruby  lips  so  pale,  and  her  beau- 
tiful black  hair  now  so  thickly  streaked  with 
grey,  that  Hubert's  eyes  flashed  with  an  in- 
voluntary feeling  of  indignation  as  he  turned 
to  Mr.  Derwent,  the  selfish  husband,  whose 
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follies  and  passions  had  made  his  mother  the 
wreck  she  was. 

The  invalid's  face  had  a  look  of  great  suffer- 
ing, mental  as  well  as  bodily,  that  showed  he 
did  not  feel  yet  pardoned.  He  turned  uneasily 
and  moaned,  as  if  Hubert's  eyes  had  the 
effect  of  awakening  his  conscience  to  a  still 
greater  sense  of  his  errors. 

Perhaps  Hubert  thought  so  too,  for  his 
expression  changed  gradually  to  a  look  of 
pity,  and  then  Mary  saw  him  pray  :  she  felt 
sure  he  implored  that  for  his  mother's  sake 
Mr.  Derwent  might  recover. 

All  these  successive  feelings  Mary  read  in  her 
cousin's  countenance,  and  she  asked  herself, 
"  Could  Hubert,  whose  quick  perceptions  and 
deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  can  thus 
read  at  a  glance  the  history  and  loves  of  those 
two  sleepers,  and  whose  largeness  of  heart 
could  then  pardon  the  man  he  had  disliked 
from  a  child — Could  he  be  now  enslaved  by 
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a  heartless  coquette,  or  does  he  invest  her 
with  ideal  perfections  ?" 

A  sudden  shriek  from  Augustus  interrupted 
the  vague  thoughts  which  had  scarcely  assumed 
the  shape  of  words  in  Mary's  mind. 

*'  He  startled  up, 
And  gazed  on  the  vacant  air, 

With  a  look  of  awe,  as  if  he  saw 
Some  dreadful  phantom  there — 
And  then  in  the  pillow  he  buried  his  face, 
From  visions  ill  to  bear." 

And  he  began  to  rave,  uttering  incoherent 
words,  while  he  looked  wildly  at  Hubert. 

Lucy  started  also  from  her  sleep,  and  threw 
herself  on  the  bed,  endeavouring  to  take  her 
husband's  hands,  but  he  pushed  her  from  him 
with  violence. 

"  Let  me  die  !  why  do  you  attempt  to  save 
me  ?  Hubert,  I  can't  tell  her  that  I  have  lost 
all, — all  her  fortune. 

"  I  will  never  see  her  again,  never  see  my 
beautiful  Lucy.      I  have   lost  her  for   ever. 
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Fool  that  I  was  to  play.  I  have  broken  my 
oath,  and  I  must  die. 

"  Leave  me :  I  am  going  to  my  brother  : 
there  !  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  I  see 
his  bones  far  down.  I  shall  reach  them  soon  : 
I  am  only  fit  to  die — to  go  where  there  are 
everlasting  burnings. 

*'  Lionel  is  there,  and  his  son  will  join  us 
soon,  and  there  will  be  no  peace — no  rest : 
everlasting  torture, — for  our  works  will  follow 
us.  And  there  we  shall  remain  till  the  sea 
gives  up  its  dead." 

Then  he  sank  back  exhausted.  His  eyes 
were  closed,  but  he  held  Lucy's  hand  and 
pressed  it,  as  if  aware  that  she  were  present. 
She  spoke  to  him  in  soothing  tones,  and  soon 
a  more  resigned  expression  of  sadness  stole 
over  his  features. 

His  lips  moved,  but  no  words  were  uttered, 
and  he  lay  quite  still. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  he  started  up 
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again,  and  looked  round  as  if  consciousness 
had  returned.  "  Mary,  why  have  you  not 
brought  me  the  Will  ?"  he  said.  "  I  have  been 
waiting  for  it  all  this  time,  and  have  had,  oh  ! 
such  a  fearful  dream." 

Lucy  felt  that  it  was  a  relief  to  find  that  ter- 
rible raving  had  been  a  dream ;  so  she  hoped 
that  now,  if  he  saw  that  the  Will  was  all  safe^ 
he  would  be  able  to  sleep  well. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

GHOSTS. 

Mary  took  the  key  and  went  to  the  study. 
As  she  opened  the  door,  a  sound  Hke  foot- 
steps at  the  further  end,  near  the  black  oak 
escritoire,  met  her  ear.  She  shaded  the  candle 
from  her  eyes,  and  looked  cautiously  round. 
No  one  was  in  the  room  certainly.  And  the 
window  and  shutters  were  all  barred  just  as 
she  had  left  them  when  she  locked  up  the 
room. 

Mary  then  took  the  key  of  the  escritoire, 
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which  she  had  fastened  to  a  ribbon  and  worn 
round  her  neck  since  Mr.  Derwent  had  given 
it  into  her  charge,  and  unlocked  the  old 
quaintly  carved  doors. 

Again,  there  was  a  sound  like  footsteps,  as 
if  close  by,  just  between  her  and  the  window, 
and  she  felt  a  cold  breath  upon  her  face. 

At  that  moment  the  cathedral  clock  struck 
twelve,  and  she  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
adjoining  haunted  room,  and  of  all  the  strange 
sights  and  sounds  she  had  seen  and  heard 
there. 

"Doubtless  there  are  no  ghosts. 
Yet  somehow  it  is  better  not  to  move. 
Lest  cold  hands  seize  upon  us  from  behind.'* 

It  was  very  foolish  she  knew,  to  allow  her 
mind  to  dwell  on  such  horrors  ;  so  she  hastily 
opened  the  drawer  and  took  out  the  Will. 

"  Ha !  some  one  must  be  in  the  room,"  as 
again  a  footstep  was  heard,  and  she  fancied 
the  window  curtain  moved. 
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She  was  about  to  advance  and  seize  upon 
the  curtain,  when  she  felt  a  blast  of  cold  wind, 
her  candle  was  suddenly  extinguished,  and 
she  was  left  in  total  darkness. 

A  loud  noise,  as  of  a  body  falling  heavily  to 
the  ground,  was  heard;  and  she  thought  a 
cold  hand  touched  her  arm.  And  then  in  her 
terror,  it  seemed  as  if  something  held  her,  and 
pulled  at  the  Will,  which  she  grasped  tightly 
in  her  hands. 

She  tried  to  cry  for  help,  but  her  tongue 
clove  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth,  and  a  feeHng 
of  awe  seemed  to  convince  her  that  no  human 
aid  would  avail. 

But  she  groped  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
door,  and  succeeded  in  opening  it. 

The  passage  and  staircase  outside  were  quite 
dark :  but  Mary  knew  the  way  so  well,  that 
she  soon  reached  Mr.  Derwent's  room  ;  having 
carefully  locked  the  door  of  the  study,  and 
brought  the  key  with  her  as  well  as  the  Will. 
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It  must  have  been  that  she  struck  her  arm 
against  one  of  the  carved  figures  at  the  side  of 
the  escritoire,  and  that  the  document  got  en- 
tangled in  it,  thought  Mary,  as  soon  as  she 
reached  Mr.  Derwent's  room.  "  And  it  was 
probably  the  wind,  that  had  extinguished  the 
candle,  perhaps  a  pane  of  glass  was  broken." 

It  was  very  foohsh  of  her  to  be  afraid,  and 
she  resolved  to  say  nothing  of  the  mysterious 
sounds  she  had  heard. 

They  did  not  notice  her  extreme  paleness, 
and  her  hand  did  not  tremble  as  she  gave  the 
Will  to  Mr.  Derwent,  who  eagerly  seized  it. 

"  All  right !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  glanced 
over  the  writing  ;  "  and  it  is  very  kind  of  you, 
Mary,  to  have  taken  charge  of  it,"  he  said,  as 
he  placed  the  precious  document  under  his 
pillow. 

After  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  said,  "  I 
believe  it  is  not  safe  here." 

Then  he  seemed  to  consider  deeply,  after 
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which  he  said,  "  No,  I  beheve  it  will  be  safer 
in  that  old  escritoire. 

"  Shall  I  take  it  back  ?''  inquired  Mary,  who 
certainly  did  not  wish  for  another  visit  to  that 
room  !  But  she  saw  that  Mr.  Derwent  desired 
her  to  take  it  there,  and  she  never  allowed 
herself  to  shrink  from  doing  what  she  disliked ; 
and  being  convinced  that  what  she  had  heard 
must  be  a  deception  of  her  own  imagination, 
she  lighted  another  candle,  took  the  document, 
and  started  on  her  expedition  to  the  study. 

It  was  at  some  distance  from  Mr.  Derwent's 
bedroom,  and  the  house  was  one  of  those 
rambhng  old  mansions,  where,  to  create  intri- 
cacy, and  a  multiplicity  of  odd  turnings, 
seemed  to  be  the  special  object  of  the  archi- 
tect. 

Mary  first  had  to  descend  a  narrow  winding 
staircase,  then  to  pass  through  the  large  en- 
trance-hall, and  to  ascend  the  principal  stair- 
case as  far  as  the  first  landing. 
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She  then  diverged  into  a  long,  narrow  pas- 
sage. As  she  was  ascending  a  few  steps  in  the 
middle  of  it,  she  saw  a  light  under  the  study- 
door  at  the  further  end ! 

She  had  locked  it  as  she  came  away,  in  spite 
of  her  terror,  and  now  held  the  key  in  her 
hand. 

"  Certainly  it  is  a  light,"  she  thought,  as 
she  stooped  down  to  see  more  plainly  through 
the  crevice  under  the  door. 

There  was  no  carpet  round  the  sides  of  the 
polished  oak  floor,  so  that  she  had  often 
observed  when  a  light  was  burning  in  the 
room,  as  she  walked  through  that  long  pas- 
sage. 

"Yet  how  was  it  possible  any  one  could 
now  have  entered  the  room  ?"  she  thought,  as 
she  approached  nearer.  "  It  must  be  fancy ;" 
and  again  she  stooped  down  to  look. 

All  was  dark  now,  so  she  became  convinced 
that  her  imagination  had  conjured  up  the  light. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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She  went  on,  and,  with  a  steady  hand,  unlocked 
the  door. 

After  entering  the  room,  she  took  out  the 
key,  locked  the  door  on  the  inside,  and  put  it 
in  her  pocket,  and  then  lighted  the  other  candle 
which  had  been  so  mysteriously  extinguished. 

It  occurred  to  her  that  some  one  might  have 
followed  her,  unperceived,  into  the  room  before, 
so  she  was  determined,  if  that  were  the  case, 
he  should  not  elude  her  now.  She  then  looked 
under  all  the  tables  and  old  cabinets,  behind 
the  curtains,  and  searched  every  corner  of  the 
room. 

There  was  one  of  those  old  carved  chests  at 
the  end,  which,  as  a  child,  Mary  used  to  regard 
with  awe,  and  the  creaking  sound  made  by 
the  lid  when  it  was  raised,  frightened  her 
extremely. 

She  now  determined  to  look  into  it,  lest 
any  one  should  have  concealed  himself  there  ; 
and  she  regretted   that  she   had   not   asked 
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Hubert  to  accompany  her.  But  she  thought 
it  foohsh  to  be  afraid,  so  she  boldly  advanced 
and  lifted  the  cover. 

Some  old  pieces  of  furniture  lay  at  the 
bottom,  and,  with  a  smile  at  her  own  terror, 
she  shut  it  again,  and  proceeded  to  place  the 
Will  in  the  drawer  of  the  escritoire. 

It  was  open  just  as  she  had  left  it,  but  the 
key  of  the  carved  door  was  lying  in  the  recess 
near ! 

Surely  she  had  left  it  in  the  keyhole  of  the 
door,  and  if  it  had  fallen  out,  it  would  be 
on  the  ground.  How  could  it  have  got 
there  ? 

Mary  was  extremely  perplexed  and  annoyed 
at  this,  and  tried  to  fancy  that  she  must  have 
taken  it  out  without  knowing  what  she  was 
about. 

Again  she  examined  the  windows,  but  the 
shutters  were  barred  and  fastened  in  such  a 
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manner,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  person  to  have  got  out  through 
them. 

It  was  a  stormy  night.  The  wind  howled 
outside,  and  made  the  shutters  rattle,  and  the 
casements  and  wainscoting  creak.  And  through 
it  all,  Mary  heard  distinctly  the  old,  low,  wail- 
ing sound  she  remembered  so  well,  just  like 
the  cry  of  a  child  in  pain,  and  the  cold  breath 
seemed  to  touch  her  cheek ;  and  there  was  the 
same  grave-like  smell  of  mouldering  coffins 
and  dead  men's  bones. 

With  a  shudder  she  locked  the  escritoire ; 
and  having  put  the  ribbon,  to  which  the  key 
was  attached,  round  her  neck,  she  hastily  left 
the  room. 

As  she  ran  along  the  passage,  she  fancied 
there  was  a  glaring  light  behind,  and  chil- 
dren's faces  with  looks  of  agony  were  pur- 
suing her. 
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**  Such  omens  in  the  place  there  seemed  to  be, 
At  every  crooked  turn,  or  on  the  landing, 
The  strainings  eye-ball  was  prepared  to  see 
Some  apparition  standing." 

Black  shadows  of  awful  figures  danced  upon 
the  walls,  and  red  balls  of  fire  seemed  darting 
to  and  fro,  whizzing  past  her  ears,  and  dazzling 
her  eyes  ;  and  these  unearthly  sights  and 
sounds  did  not  cease  till  Mary  reached  the 
quiet  room  of  the  invalid. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


A    MYSTERY. 


Towards  morning,  Mr.  Derwent  sank  into, 
as  Lucy  hoped,  a  quiet  sleep ;  but  when  the 
doctor  arrived,  and  felt  his  pulse,  she  saw 
that  he  looked  more  grave  than  she  had  ever 
seen  him.  She  followed  him  out  of  the 
room,  and  implored  him  to  tell  her  his  real 
opinion  of  her  husband. 

With  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  informed  her 
that  she  must  prepare  for  the  worst,  for  that 
Mr.  Derwent's  pulse  had  rapidly  given  way 
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during  the  last  few  hours,  and  he  feared  he 
was  gradually  sinking.     Poor  Lucy  ! 

"  The  very  sky  turns  pale  above  ; 

The  earth  grows  dark  beneath  j 
The  human  terror  thrills  with  cold, 

And  draws  a  shorter  breath — 
An  universal  panic  owns 

The  dread  approach  of  death  !" 

The  Doctor's  opinion  was  verified.  Augus- 
tus never  spoke  or  appeared  conscious  after- 
wards. Hubert  was  most  anxious  that  his 
mother  should  go  to  bed  and  endeavour  to 
rest ;  but  she  begged  of  Mary  to  let  her  lie  on 
the  sofa,  and  not  be  separated  from  her 
husband. 

Sir  Frederick  had  called  several  times  to 
enquire ;  and  when  he  heard  that  Mr.  Derwent 
was  unconscious,  he  begged  so  hard  to  be 
allowed  to  look  on  his  uncle's  face  once  more, 
that  Lucy  thought  it  would  be  cruel  to  deny 
his  request. 
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Mary  watched  him  narrowly  as  he  gazed 
on  the  dying  man,  and  was  pleased  and 
touched  to  observe,  as  she  thought,  the  evi- 
dent marks  of  grief  and  remorse  on  his 
countenance. 

He  took  the  unconscious  hand,  and  pressed 
it  to  his  lips,  while  the  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes. 

He  anxiously  watched  until  Mr.  Derwent 
drew  his  last  breath,  and  then  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands,  softly  left  the  room. 

Lucy  received  no  last  look,  no  word,  no 
assurance  that  her  husband  felt  happy  and 
forgiven. 

Hubert  was  so  upset  by  the  sight  of  his 
mother's  grief,  that  he  could  think  of  nothing 
but  her. 

But  Mary  felt  anxious  about  the  Will,  and 
the  next  morning  sent  for  Mr.  Smith,  to 
enquire  what  steps  should  be  taken. 

Before  he  came,  she  persuaded  Hubert  to 
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accompany  her  to  the  study,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Will.  They  proceeded  there  toge- 
ther, and  unclosed  the  shutters. 

It  was  a  dark,  dismal  day,  and  Mary  shud- 
dered at  the  recollection  of  her  former  visit. 
The  room  looked  more  grim  and  solemn  than 
ever,  and  seemed  to  weigh  down,  with  addi- 
tional gloom,  the  spirits  of  both. 

Mary  gave  the  key  of  the  escritoire  to 
Hubert,  and  showed  him  the  drawer  in  which 
she  had  placed  the  Will  two  nights  before. 

He  opened  it. 

The  drawer  was  empty  ! 

They  searched  in  all  the  others. 

Throughout  the  entire  room. 

No  traces  of  the  Will  could  be  found  ! 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


GOSSIP. 


There  was  a  gay  party  at  Mrs.  Sharp- 
setter's.  Lady  Selina  Hardcastle  was  in  her 
most  brilliant  looks,  and  flirting  in  the  most 
provoking  manner  with  Mr.  Vernon  Browne. 
Lady  Laura  Mildew  had  introduced  him  to 
the  wayward  beauty,  after  extolling  a  bitter 
article  he  had  lately  written. 

"  I  hear  that  your  old  admirer,  Sir  Frederick 
Renton,  has  succeeded  to  a  large  fortune  by 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  who  died  intestate," 
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said  Mr.  Vernon  Browne.     "  My  cousins,  the 

Burford    Smiths,    down    in shire,   say 

there  has  been  such  excitement  about  it, — 
the  whole  neighbourhood  talking  of  nothing 
else.  And  some  people  have  been  urging 
the  widow  and  son  to  go  to  law  with  Sir 
Frederick,  and  endeavour  to  prove  that  a  will 
was  made  leaving  it  all  to  Mrs.  Derwent. 
But  lawyers  say  it  would  be  useless,  as  no 
such  document  is  forthcoming." 

Lady  Selina  became  for  a  minute  unusually 
thoughtful. 

The  young  poet,  Hubert  Mandeville,  had 
impressed  her  more  deeply  than  she  liked  to 
acknowledge  even  to  herself.  His  apparent 
indifference,  too,  piqued  her  pride,  and  she 
longed  for  an  opportunity  to  bring  her  fasci- 
nations to  bear  upon  him  again.  She  feared 
that  his  present  poverty  would  prevent  his 
coming  to  London,  so  she  enquired,  with  some 
eagerness — 
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"  Are  poor  Mrs.  Derwent  and  her  son 
obliged  to  give  up  everything  to  my  cousin 
Frederick  ?" 

"  Yes,  except  what  she  can  claim  as  dower ; 
and  they  say  the  old  house  at  Ilminster  is  so 
out  of  repair,  that  she  will  have  to  spend  a 
monstrous  deal  upon  it  to  keep  it  from  tum- 
bling about  their  ears." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Sharpsetter,  coming  up, 
whose  eyes  and  ears  were  always  in  every  part 
of  the  room  at  once — "  and  some  people 
whisper,  that  the  niece  who  lives  with  them,  a 
very  plain  lump  of  a  girl,  who  is  affirmed  to 
be  in  love  with  Sir  Frederick,  has  made  away 
with  Mr.  Derwent's  will,  in  hopes  that  the  gay 
Baronet  who  has  been  flirting  with  her,  will 
marry  her  ; — for  it  seems  she  had  charge  of  all 
her  uncle's  papers.  It  is  altogether  a  most 
mysterious  affair." 

"  You  look  quite  melancholy  about  it,"  said 
Mr.  Vernon  Browne,  addressing  Lady  Selina ; 
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"the  young  Poet  has  doubtless  made  an  im- 
pression, and  his  misfortunes  enUst  you  still 
more  in  his  cause  —  but  surely  your  Lady- 
ship could  never  put  up  with  *  love  in  a 
cottage  r  You  know  '  when  poverty  comes 
in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out  at  the  win- 
dow !' " 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  quite  agree  with  Lady  Louisa 
Berry,  that  it  is  very  vulgar  to  be  rich.  Be- 
sides, I  hate  a  London  life  ;  one  only  gains 
acquaintances,  and  loses  all  one's  friends," 
said  Lady  Selina,  with  a  haughty  and  con- 
temptuous glance  at  the  Reviewer.  "And 
I  like  retirement;  I  never  discovered  what  an 
amusing  person  I  am  myself,  until  I  passed  a 
fortnight  entirely  alone,  at  that  desolate  old 
ruined  castle  of  papa's  in  Wales." 

"  By-the-bye,"  she  added  suddenly,  "  I 
always  wanted  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Vernon  Browne, 
why  you  abuse  Mr.  Mandeville's  poems  so 
unmercifully  ?     I  am  certain  there  are  better 
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passages  in  them  than  you  or  any  reviewer 
could  write !" 

"  Very  likely,"  he  rejoined  ;  "  but  we  do  not 
write,  we  only  judge  and  criticise." 

"  Yes ;  but  what  criticism  it  is  1"  said  Lady 
Selina.  "  You  only  make  assertions — ^you  don't 
attempt  to  prove  anything — you  expect  one  to 
take  all  you  say  for  gospel,  just  as  Padre  Ven- 
tura did  in  Rome,  the  great  popular  preacher, 
who  converted  so  many  people  to  Popery. 
All  the  sermon  1  heard  was  made  up  of 
assertions  instead  of  arguments.  He  went  on 
saying  in  a  sonorous  voice,  '  E  la  vera  Chiesa, 
h  la  vera  Chiesa,'  without  attempting  to  prove 
that  the  Roman  really  was,  la  vera  Chiesa." 

"  I  think  you  are  very  hard  upon  reviewers," 
said  an  authoress,  who  had  heard  Lady  Selina's 
last  speech,  and  joined  the  group.  "  You 
expect  a  person  who  is  obhged  to  read  many 
books  in  a  very  short  time  to  give  a  satisfactory 
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opinion  of  each  one.  For  my  part,' I  con- 
stantly wonder  how  well  they  contrive  to  give 
the  public  a  proper  idea  of  new  works.  They 
generally  seize  upon  the  principal  features,  and 
pick  out  the  most  telling  passages." 

"  Yes,  that  is  all  very  well  for  common-place 
writings,"  said  Lady  Selina ;  "  but  when  they 
have  to  deal  with  anything  original,  they  utterly 
fail,  and  are  sure  to  get  a  wrong  impression 
of  its  merits  or  faults.  Now  Mr.  Mandeville's 
writings  are  out  of  all  rule." 

"  He  has  some  originality,  certainly,"  said 
Mr.  Hazleford,  coming  up ;  "  and  he  has  the 
great  merit  of  not  being  conceited,  or  unwil- 
ling to  be  told  of  his  faults,  and  therefore  I 
have  hopes  that  he  may  in  time  become  a 
successful  author.  But  he  has  not  yet  hit  the 
public  taste;  and  as  he  candidly  remarked 
himself,  '  Since  the  public  are  to  pay,  it  is  but 
fair  it   should  be  pleased,  so  far  as  may  be. 
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without    sacrificing    a    principle    or  worthy 


aim/  " 


"  I  hope  he  will  not  write  novels,  however," 
said  Mrs.  Sharpsetter ;  "  they  are  such  dreadful 
waste  of  time,  both  to  the  writer  and  the 
reader." 

"  Waste  of  time !"  exclaimed  Lady  Selina 
Hardcastle ;  "  well,  I  only  wish  the  rest  of  my 
time  were  as  innocently  employed  as  the  hours 
that  I  spend  in  reading  novels." 

"  Surely  they  are  utterly  useless,  even  if  they 
do  no  mischief?" 

"You  may  say  that  of  all  amusement  or 
recreation ;  and  as  to  the  mischief,  if  you  mean 
that  it  does  harm  to  be  impressed  with  a 
conviction  of  the  faults  and  follies  of  human 
nature,  and  to  be  thus  warned  to  avoid  them, 
the  same  objection  may  be  urged  against 
history.  Where  do  you  find  in  good  novels 
such  worthless  characters  as  history  describes  ? 
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For  my  part  I  gave  up  reading  history  after  I 
was  fifteen,  not  because  it  was  dull, — far 
otherwise,  but  because  it  made  me  melan- 
choly. 

"  By-the-bye,"  said  she,  turning  to  Vernon 
Browne,  "  what  a  severe  dressing  you  gave  that 
young  Lord  Lortonstown's  novel." 

**  He  deserved  it  richly,  for  he  is  a  puppy,'' 
said  Mr.  Vernon  Browne. 

"  Oh,  indeed,  you  may  well  say  that,"  said 
Lady  Selina.  "  I  hate  that  man,  and  I  admire 
fat  little  Mr.  Markham  for  the  good  set-down 
he  gave  him  yesterday  at  Southwick  House." 

**  What  was  that  ?*'  enquired  Mrs.  Sarkle- 
ton. 

"  Somebody  was  talking  of  sons  following 
their  fathers'  professions;  Lord  Lortonstown 
said  of  the  rich  Mr.  Bales,  that  he  would  have 
done  much  better  for  a  cotton  spinner,  as  his 
father  was,  than  a  member  of  parUament  and 
a  would-be  wit. 

VOL.    III.  N 
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"  Then  lie  turned  suddenly  to  Mr.  Markham, 
and  said,  *  I  have  always  wondered  your 
father  did  not  make  you  a  grocer.' 

"  '  And  I  have  often  been  surprised/  returned 
Mr.  Markham,  with  perfect  sang  froid,  and 
with  his  quick,  distinct  intonation,  *  I  have 
often  been  surprised  that  your  father  did  not 
make  your  lordship  a  gentleman.' " 

A  hearty  laugh  from  all  the  listeners  greeted 
Lady  Selina's  story ;  and  then  she  said,  "  I 
have  often  admired  Mr.  Markham  for  his 
honesty ;  and  he  has  been  particularly  kind  to 
that  interesting  young  poet,  Hubert  Mande- 
ville — so  unlike  you,  Mr.  Browne.  In  your 
last  article,  you  picked  all  his  beautiful  ideas 
and  delicately-painted  thoughts  to  pieces,  until 
they  quite  vanished  under  such  rough  usage ; 
just  as  the  down  on  a  butterfly's  wing  disap- 
pears when  handled  by  some  uncouth  and  cruel 
schoolboy." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Hazleford,"   continued   Lady 
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Seliiia,  with  a  tap  of  her  fan,  "  they  say  you 
are  the  most  just,  and  I  think  you  are  the  least 
ill-natured  of  all  these  formidable  wits,  and 
you  are  besides  a  great  man  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Why  can't  you  do  something  for 
this  poor  youth,  who  has  been  so  unjustly 
deprived  of  his  fortune  by  the  fates  ?" 

"  What  can  I  do  for  him  ?"  enquired  Mr. 
Hazleford,  with  a  smile. 

"  Why  don't  you  persuade  the  Widdlecomes 
to  invite  him  to  pass  the  season  with  them  ? 
They  will  do  anything  you  order  them," 
said  Mrs.  Sparkleton  to  Lady  Selina,  with  a 
maHcious  smile,  "  for  they  are  so  grateful  to 
you  for  getting  them  on  in  the  London  world 
And  then,  perhaps,  your  hero  may  captivate 
some  great  heiress — there  is  their  cousin  Miss 
Lavinia  Widdlecome ;  she  would  be  just  the 
person  for  him." 

"  A  very  good  idea,"  said  Lady  Selina. 

For   all  she  wanted,  was  to  see  Hubert : 

N  2 
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she  felt  quite  sure  that  he  never  would  marry 
that  plain,  vulgar-looking  heiress. 

And  the  thought  suddenly  struck  her  that 
she  might  make  use  of  her  father's  influence 
to  obtain  a  situation  for  him  ;  perhaps  in  some 
diplomatic  capacity. 

"  Yes,  and  he  has  talent  enough  to  become 
an  ambassador !"  she  thought,  with  glowing 
cheeks,  while  a  vision  of  fame  for  him,  and  of 
almost  vice-regal  splendours  and  honours  for 
herself  as  his  bride,  danced  before  her  eyes. 

So  she  resolved  to  drive,  immediately  after 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  persuade  the 
Widdlecomes  to  enter  into  her  views. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

REMORSE. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Derwent's  death,  Hubert 
went  to  Oxford.  His  mother  and  Mary  had 
often  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  receive 
a  University  education,  and  that  his  ardent 
wishes  to  obtain  a  high  degree  might  be 
reahzed. 

The  first  step  was  now  accomplished,  and 
he  had  already  acquired  so  much  knowledge 
— such  habits  of  study,  that  they  had  no 
doubt  of  his  success.     Yet  they  felt  sad  and 
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lonely  when  he  was  gone — it  was  as  if  all 
sunshine  had  departed  from  the  old  house  for 
ever. 

Lucy  Derwent  was  so  broken  in  spirit  and 
shattered  in  health,  that  she  seemed  to  have 
almost  lost  the  power  of  caring  much  for 
anything.  She  had  suffered  so  often  from  hope 
deferred  and  heart-sickening  suspense,  that  she 
instinctively  shrank  from  taking  a  vivid  interest 
in  anything. 

This  Mary  saw,  and  she  was  at  times  com- 
forted by  the  thought  that  this  state  might 
have  been  ordained  by  an  All-wise  Providence 
to  let  her  aunt's  wounds  heal,  that  the  body 
might  regain  strength,  while  the  mind  was  in 
a  state  of  vegetation.  At  times  Mary  almost 
envied  this  condition,  for  with  her  own  keen 
feelings  she  suffered  much.  Yet  at  other 
moments  she  thought  she  would  never  wish  to 
return  to  the  stagnation  of  her  childhood,  to 
crush  the  hopes  she  now   felt  that    Hubert 
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might  obtain  fame  and  honour.  For  she  had 
taught  herself  to  hope  only  for  his  happiness 
and  success,  to  rejoice  in  that  fully,  even  if  his 
heart  were  given  to  another.  She  had  forced 
herself  often  to  contemplate  his  marriage  with 
Lady  Selina,  for  she  fancied  from  what  she  had 
lately  heard,  that  this  fascinating  beauty  was 
really  attached  to  him. 

On  the  morning,  after  Hubert's  departure, 
his  mother  endeavoured  to  read,  that  she  might 
cease  to  think ;  but  Mary  saw  that  her  thoughts 
were  far  from  the  pages,  and  her  features  wore 
a  dull  hopeless  expression,  which  made  her 
heart  ache. 

"  Charlotte  will  perhaps  arrive  next  week," 
said  Mary.  "  How  deUghtful  it  will  be  to  see 
her  once  more,  after  her  long  tour." 

"  Yes.  I  hope  she  is  happy,  at  all  events. 
Very  happy,"  said  Mrs.  Derwent,  with  a  sort 
of  absent  look,  as  if  she  had  forgotten  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 
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Mary  sighed  :  she  saw  that  as  yet  her 
aunt  could  not  be  comforted,  and  she  thought 
it  kinder  to  let  her  grief  have  its  course, 
and  not  to  teaze  her  by  endeavouring  to  prove 
or  show  that  happiness  was  possible.  Yet  it 
was  a  great  effort  to  look  upon  this  hopeless 
apathy  without  combating  it,  for,  with  her 
fervid  nature,  she  seemed  at  times  hardly  able 
to  understand  it,  and  she  felt  this  sort  of 
resigned  despair  was  more  trying  to  witness 
than  anything.  If  her  aunt's  grief  had  been 
violent,  she  would  have  had  more  hope  that 
it  might  in  time  be  mitigated. 

Lucy  scarcely  ever  shed  a  tear,  and  took  no 
interest  even  in  Hubert's  writings  and  plans. 
She  seldom  even  had  smiled  at  him,  or  looked 
at  Mary  with  those  loving  eyes  that  formerly 
made  her  feel  so  grateful.  Such  glances  were 
very  rare  now,  so  much  so,  that  Mary  treasured 
up  the  recollection  of  each  one  of  them  in  her 
memory  to  cheer  her  lonely  way. 
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And  Mary  felt  very  lonely  ;  for  as  the  family 
were  in  no  positive  distress,  there  was  little  in- 
ducement  to  exert  her  energies,  and  if  she  could 
not  succeed  in  comforting  her  aunt,  her  use 
in  the  world  seemed  gone. 

After  a  long  silence,  she  took  her  aunt's 
thin  hand  within  her  own,  and  kissed  it  with 
such  an  affectionate  expression,  that  Lucy's 
attention  seemed  suddenly  awakened. 

''  I  wish  for  your  sake  I  could  feel  less 
wretched  and  miserable,  dear  Mary,  for  I  see 
it  pains  you  so  much.  But  you  must  remem- 
ber that  T  deserve  to  suffer.  I  never,  never 
acted  according  to  my  father's  advice  and 
wish  :  ever  since  he  died  I  have  been  gra- 
dually going  backward.  I  did  not  pray 
for  strength  to  bear  my  sufferings — I  never 
took  up  my  cross  daily  as  he  taught  me 
to  do — I  shrank  from  suffering,  and  endea- 
voured to  distract  my  mind  by  any  excitement. 
I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  my  life  at  Rufyn, 
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with  your  dear,  dear  mother  in  my  early  youth. 
I  felt  so  lonely,  and  I  fancied  if  I  acceded  to 
poor  Reuben's  wishes  and  made  him  happy, 
that  I  should  feel  less  miserable.  This  was 
wrong  I  know,  now  ;  yet  it  was  still  worse 
when — when  I  married  dear  Augustus  with- 
out knowing  whether  he  was  really  a  different 
person  from  the  weak  and  vacillating  man  my 
parents  condemned.  I  did  not  intend  to  con- 
sent, but — ^but  I  was  weak  and '* 

"  No,  dearest  aunt,  you  were  not  weak,  but 
your  love  was  strong  :  it  had  grown  up  with 
you  from  childhood.  You  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  act  otherwise,  and  God  will 
forgive  if " 

"  I  always  thought  I  could  not  help  it,  cer- 
tainly," exclaimed  Lucy,  "  yet  you  see  I  had  no 
power  to  influence  him.  With  me  he  became 
gradually  more  and  more  entangled  in  the  world, 
in  its  excitements  and  vices,  until  I  almost  lost 
the  perception  of  right,  the  desire  for  perfec- 
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tion  that  my  father  always  made  me  long  for. 
Those  words  of  Lope  de  Vega  I  often  feel 
must  have  been  written  for  me, 

"  *  Lord  !  what  am  I,  that  with  unceasing  care, 
Thou  didst  seek  after  me — that  thou  didst  wait, 
Wet  with  unhealthy  dews  before  my  gate. 
And  pass  the  gloomy  nights  of  winter  there  ! 
Ah  !  strange  delusion  ! — that  I  did  not  greet 
Thy  blest  approach  ;  and  oh,  to  Heaven  how  lost, 
If  my  ingratitude's  unkindly  frost 
Has  chilled  the  bleeding  wounds  upon  thy  feet. 
How  oft  my  guardian  angel  gently  cried, 
*  Soul,  from  thy  casement  look,  and  thou  shalt  see. 
How  he  persists  to  knock  and  wait  for  thee.' 
Oh,  oh,  how  often  to  that  voice  of  sorrow. 
'  To-morrow  we  will  open,'  I  replied  ; 
And  when  the  morrow  came,  I  answered  still,  *  To- 
morrow.' "* 

"  My  grandfather's  must  have  been  a  most 
rare  character,"  said  Mary  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes/'  said    Lucy ;    "he   enjoyed   almost 

perfect  happiness  in  this  world,  because  his 

heart  was  always  with  God.     Every  year  he 

lived  added  to  his  happiness ;  and  he  always 

*  Longfellow's  Lope  de  Vega. 
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said  that  we  live  in  vain  unless  we  grow 
happier  as  we  advance  in  life," 

*'  This  is  quite  true  ;  I  have  always  thought 
so,"  said  Mary. 

**Tes,  and  my  father  said  on  his  seven- 
tieth birthday,  that  it  was  the  happiest  day 
he  had  ever  spent,  because  each  year  of 
his  life  he  had  attained  more  faith  in  the 
glorious  bliss  we  are  created  to  enjoy." 

*'  It  will  be  the  same  with  you,  Mary,"  she 
said,  after  a  pause,  as  she  fondly  regarded  her 
niece,  "  and  Hubert,  too,  I  hope,"  she  added, 
in  a  low  voice,  while  she  seemed  to  fall  into 
a  reverie. 

Mary  did  not  venture  to  interrupt  her  train 
of  thought,  for  she  saw  that  her  aunt  had 
more  peace  on  her  countenance,  though  as  yet 
no  feeling  of  happiness — more  peace,  because 
she  was  for  the  moment  losing  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  own  misery  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  bliss  of  others. 
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"  We  turn  to  thee  in  confidence  and  trust, 

Spirit  of  Love  !  The  idols  that  once  reign*d 
Are  falhng  fast^  give  way  to  thee  they  must  j 

Thou  art  God's  voice — thou  art  ordain'd 
To  spread  his  sceptre's  empire  o'er  the  world, 
Till  slander  cease  and  discord's  flag  be  furled." 

Lucy  had  never  spoken  so  much  since  her 
husband's  death ;  and  Mary  felt  glad  that 
some  of  her  pent-up  thoughts  should  have 
found  a  vent. 

A  letter  had  arrived  from  Sir  Frederick 
that  morning  for  Lucy ;  and  as  it  now  fell 
out  of  the  book  which  was  lying  on  her  lap, 
she  found  that  she  had  forgotten  to  unseal 
and  read  it. 

"Frederick  is  certainly  very  kind  to  us, 
Mary/'  she  said,  as  she  opened  it.  "  I  often 
wonder  that  you  are  so  insensible  to  his  love. 
There  !  read  it,  and  see  if  it  requires  any 
answer,  for  I  can't  fix  my  attention  to  any- 
thing." 

Mary  read  the  letter ;  — it  was  well  written, 
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and  full  of  expressions  of  kindness  and  offers 
of  service  and  eloquent  hopes  for  Hubert's 
success. 

"  He  appears  very  kind,"  said  Mary,  when 
she  had  finished  it,  yet  she  had  an  idea  that 
he  did  not  feel  what  he  said. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE   SUSPICION. 


They  always  sat  now  in  the  drawing-room, 
for  Mrs.  Derwent  had  never  been  in  the  study 
since  her  husband's  death.  Hubert  had 
ceased  to  study  there,  having  found  it  gloomy. 
Mary  had  never  been  there  since  the  last  day 
they  had  searched  in  vain  for  the  will. 

That  morning  Mary  wished  to  distract 
her  thoughts  by  some  interesting  occupa- 
tion, so  after  reading  Frederick's  letter,  she 
went  to  the   study  to  find  a  book,  out  of 
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which  Hubert  had  asked  her  to  make  some 
extracts  for  one  of  his  manuscripts. 

As  she  entered  the  room,  it  looked  so  de- 
solate that  Mary  started  at  the  echo  of  her 
own  footsteps ;  and  even  by  daylight,  the 
sounds  and  sights  she  had  experienced  on 
the  night  preceding  the  death  of  Mr.  Derwent 
recurred  vividly  to  her  mind. 

She  sat  down  opposite  the  escritoire,  and 
meditated,  as  she  had  often  done  before,  upon 
the  strange  disappearance  of  the  will.  She 
had  related  to  Hubert  all  the  wonderful  occur- 
rences of  that  night,  and  now  she  felt  as  if  she 
ought  to  be  able  to  unravel  the  mystery, — 
that  she  had  the  power,  if  she  could  but  find 
the  clue. 

She  looked  again,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
in  every  part  of  the  escritoire,  and  turned  out 
all  the  papers,  and  after  resettling  them  again, 
she  tried  to  think  over  every  cii'cumstance 
that  had  occurred. 
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As  she  meditated,  she  leant  with  her  elbow 
on  the  projecting  ledge.  A  blast  of  cold  air 
against  her  cheek  startled  her. 

"  Surely  this  does  not  come  from  the 
window,"  she  observed ;  "  and  it  might  have 
been  this  which  blew  out  the  candle." 

She  looked  all  round,  and  noticed  a  small 
crevice  in  the  wainscot,  from  which  the 
draught  evidently  came.  This  crevice  ex- 
tended down  the  whole  length  of  two  panels 
to  the  ground. 

She  fancied  the  aperture  was  broader  than 
it  used  to  be  ;  but  perhaps  part  of  the  parti- 
tion wall  had  given  way  in  the  stormy  wea- 
ther they  had  lately  had. 

Then  a  sudden  thought  struck  her :  she 
poked  her  finger  into  the  aperture,  and  tried 
to  open  it  wider.  It  seemed  to  yield  a  little 
to  her  efforts ;  and  she  determined  to  go 
for  the  carpenter  and  have  the  wall  ex- 
amined* 

VOL.  III.  o 
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A  very  intelligent  man  happened  to  be  just 
then  employed  in  some  repairs  in  the  dining- 
room.  Mary  went  down  stairs,  and  brought 
him  up  to  the  study ;  and  when  she  showed 
him  the  crevice,  and  explained  her  suspicion 
that  there  might  be  an  opening  there, 

"  Very  likely  too,"  he  said,  "  for  I  heerd 
there  was  priests  and  papishers  once  in  this 
house;  and  at  Backsolver  Castle  I  found  a 
staircase  that  led  into  a  room  that  nobody 
ever  knowed  there  was.  We  found  it  full  of 
priests'  vestments,  fine  lace,  and  velvet  with 
gold  crosses,  and  things  like  bishops*  mi- 
tres." 

He  tried  to  widen  the  aperture,  but  the 
panel  would  not  stir.  "  If  I  could  get  to  the 
other  side  of  that  wall,  may  be  I  could  find 
what  prevents  it  moving." 

Mary  led  him  to  the  haunted  room. 

"  This  must  be  pretty  near  five  feet  higher 
level,"  he  said ;  "  and  it  can't  be  anywhere  along 
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this  here  wall,  'cause  it's  not  so  far  away  to 
the  south." 

"  Perhaps  this  dark  closet  may  communi- 
cate to  the  room  below,"  said  Mary,  pointing 
out  the  place  which  had  frightened  her  so 
much  when  a  child. 

''  Ha  !  this  may  be  the  place,  but  we  must 
have  a  hght." 

A  candle  was  brought,  and  the  carpenter 
examined  the  wall.  "  It's  been  all  pasted  over, 
but  not  long  ago,  I  see,  for  the  paper  is  a 
different  pattern,  and  though  fresh,  it  appears 
to  have  been  purposely  dirtied." 

He  picked  it  all  off,  and  discovered  a  door 
screwed  up.  With  some  difficulty  he  took  out 
the  screws,  and  opening  it,  disclosed  a  narrow 
flight  of  steps  that  led  down  in  the  thickness 
of  the  old  wall,  and  when  he  descended  with 
the  candle,  they  discovered  a  door  behind  the 
wainscot. 

"  This  must  be  the  panel,"  said  Joe,  "  and 
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this  tbe  bolt  that  prevents  it  opening  on  the 

other  side." 

And  on  opening  the  door,  they  found,  as 

they  conjectured,  that  it  led  directly  into  the 

study  close  to  the  black  oak  escritoire. 

A  crowd  of  strange  ideas  and  suspicions 
came  upon  Mary.  She  remembered  her  aunt 
Lucy  complaining  of  the  noises  she  used  to 
hear  behind  the  escritoire  ajt  dusk ;  and  how 
easily  might  Sir  Frederick,  who  always  slept 
in  the  haunted  room  when  staying  in  the 
house,  have  found  out  the  secret  passage, 
frightened  her  out  of  the  mere  love  of  mischief, 
and  kept  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  to 
himself. 

Then  could  he  have  stolen  the  will  and  de- 
stroyed it  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


THE    DARK   DEED. 


After  the  carpenter  was  gone,  Mary 
searched  in  every  part  of  the  haunted  room, 
and  in  the  large  dark  closet.  Yet,  if  Sir 
Frederick  had  stolen  and  destroyed  that  im- 
portant document,  she  considered  it  was  not 
likely  he  would  leave  any  trace  behind  him. 
Still  she  looked  everywhere,  and  saw  some 
ashes  in  the  grate  that  attracted  her  attention, 
because  a  fire  was  so  seldom  lighted  there. 

She  displaced  them,  and  fancied  she  saw 
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some  white  patches.  They  proved  to  be  a 
few  small  pieces  of  half-burned  parchment. 
She  ran  to  the  window,  and  tried  to  join  them 
together.  On  one,  the  words,  "  to  my  said 
wife,"  were  visible  ;  on  the  other,  "all  I 
possess,  and  in—" 

Mary  felt  quite  assured  that  these  were 
pieces  of  Mr.  Derwent's  will,  for  she  remem- 
bered the  writing ;  but  unless  more  could  be 
found,  she  fancied  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  prove  that  Frederick  had  stolen  it. 

Again  she  searched,  and  swept  all  the  ashes 
out,  and  brought  the  dust  to  the  window,  but  ' 
not  another  vestige  could  she  find.  She  re- 
solved, however,  to  show  the  little  bits  to  Mr 
Smith,  and  consult  him  whether  they  might 
not  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  will  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Derwent.  If  not,  she  still  in- 
dulged a  hope  that  these  pieces  of  parchment 
might  in  some  way  serve  to  convict  Sir  Fred- 
erick, and  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  truth. 
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It  was  a  dark  winter's  day,  and  that 
haunted  room  appeared  more  desolate  than 
ever. 

No  one  had  entered  it  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  ivy  had  grown  over  the  casement, 
and,  partly  detached  by  the  late  storms,  flapped 
against  the  glass  with  a  mournful  and  mono- 
tonous sound,  that  to  Mary's  ear  resembled 
the  description  she  had  heard  of  the  death-  " 
watch. 

In  ancient  times  this  house  had  belonged  to 
the  Renton  family,  and  the  many  traditions 
she  had  heard  of  their  crimes  and  foUies 
crowded  into  her  mind. 

A  damp  mouldering  smell  pervaded  the 
room,  and  the  dust  which  had  now  been 
raised  in  the  long  neglected  hearth,  rose  up  in 
the  misty  air,  and  shrouded  with  a  deeper  and 
more  mysterious  gloom  the  quaint  carvings  of 
the  chimney-piece.  And  the  oak  figures  which 
supported  the  crimson  velvet  hangings  of  the 
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ancient  bed,  seemed  like  black  spirits  of  evil, 
to  leer  with  triumphant  malice  at  the  guilty 
deeds  they  had  witnessed. 

**  The  centipede  along  the  threshold  crept, 
The  cobweb  hung  across  in  mazy  tangle. 
And  in  its  winding  sheet  the  maggot  slept, 
At  every  nook  and  angle. 

The  subtle  spider  that  from  overhead 

Hung  like  a  spy  on  human  guilt  and  error, 

Suddenly  turned,  and  up  its  slender  thread 
Ran  with  a  nimble  terror  I 

The  death-watch  ticked  behind  the  panell'd  oak, 

Inexplicable  tremors  shook  the  arras. 
And  echoes  strange  and  mystical  awoke. 

The  fancy  to  embarrass. 

The  sky  was  pale,  the  cloud  a  thing  of  doubt ; 

Some  hues  were  fresh,  and  some  decayed  and  duller, 
But  there  the  Bloody  Hand  shone  strangely  out. 

With  vehemence  of  colour  ! 

One  lonely  ray  then  glanced  upon  the  bed, 
As  if  with  awful  aim  direct  and  certain, 

To  show  the  Bloody  Hand  in  burning  red. 
Embroidered  on  the  curtain — 
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The  Bloody  Hand  significant  of  crime, 
That  glaring  as  on  old  heraldic  banner, 

Had  kept  its  crimson  unimpaired  by  Time, 
In  such  a  wondrous  manner  !'* 

Mary  shuddered  as  she  gazed  around  on 
the  dark  walls  and  blood-stained  floor,  and 
she  felt  that  the  atmosphere  of  crime  which 
so  long  pervaded  the  place,  had  now  increased 
since  the  last  dark  deed  committed  by  Sir 
Frederick  Renton. 

"  O'er  all  there  hung  the  shadow  of  a  fear, 
A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted ; 
And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 
The  place  is  haunted  !"* 

*  Hood. 
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CHAPTER    XXIL 

ILL-GOTTEN    WEALTH. 

The  London  season  began  early  that  winter. 
Parliament  met  in  Pebruary,  and  Sir  Pred- 
erick  Renton,  who  had  been  returned  for  his 
uncle's  borough,  made  his  first  speech. 

It  was  highly  applauded  by  the  Tory  party, 
although  some  of  their  political  opponents  de- 
clared it  weak  and  purposeless. 

The  handsome  young  Baronet  had  taken  a 
fine  house  in  Park  Lane,  and  furnished  it 
with   good  taste   and   splendour,   which   ex- 
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cited  the  admiration  and  envy  of  numerous 
mothers  and  daughters. 

He  now  sat  in  his  Hbrary,  on  the  most 
luxurious  of  easy  chairs,  near  a  writing- 
table  covered  with  the  latest  pubUcations  ; 
but  as  he  glanced  at  one  after  the  other,  and 
then  gazed  with  listless  indifference  on  the 
handsome  apartment  and  all  the  appliances  for 
comfort  it  contained,  it  was  clear  that  he 
derived  no  satisfaction  from  any  of  them. 
He  turned  to  the  columns  of  the  "  Times,"  and 
endeavoured  to  dispel  his  weariness  by  the 
perusal,  for  the  hundredth  time,  of  his  own 
speech.  But  his  attention  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  a  name ;  his  face  became  livid,  his 
hands  trembled.  It  was  that  of  Mr.  Fonte- 
noy,  a  gentleman  of  good  family  and  connec- 
tions, well  known  in  fashionable  life,  and  an 
acquaintance  of  his  own,  who  had  just  been 
executed  for  forgery. 

Frederick  read  on  :  the  article  was  so  pow- 
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erfully  written,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
see  with  the  writer's  eyes,  and  in  every  sting- 
ing sentence  of  condemnation  Frederick  seemed 
to  hear  a  voice  whisper,  "  Thou  art  the  man." 
Yes,  even  more  than  this  ;  for  however  little 
excuse  Mr.  Fontenoy  had  for  his  villany, 
Frederick  could  offer  still  less,  the  latter  could 
plead  none  of  the  extenuating  circumstances 
that  the  former  did.  Mr.  Fontenoy  cheated 
his  enemy  —  Sir  Frederick  his  bosom 
friends. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  bear  this,"  he  said, 
starting  up.  *'  If  Mary  will  but  be  mine,  I 
swear  I  will  reform.  I  will  be  an  elder  bro- 
ther to  Hubert,  Aunt  Lucy  shall  live  with  us 
here  in  this  beautiful  house  :  I  will  cancel  the 
past.,. Mary  will — she  must  accept  me  now. 
I  who  have  so  much  to  offer. — All  this  wealth 
— Ah  cursed  wealth,"  he  muttered,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  tone,  "  I  hate  you." 
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"  Gold  !  gold  !  gold  !  gold  ! 

Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold, 

Molten,  graven,  hammer'd,  and  roll'd, 

Heavy  to  get,  and  hght  to  hold  j 

Hoarded,  barter' d,  bought  and  sold  3 

Stolen,  borrow'd,  squander'd,  doled ; 

Spurned  by  the  young,  but  hugg'd  by  the  old 

To  the  very  verge  of  the  churchyard  mould  ; 

Price  of  many  a  crime  untold. 

Gold  !  gold  !  gold  !   gold  ! 

Good  or  bad  a  thousand  fold  ! 
How  widely  its  agencies  vary  ; 
To  save — to  ruin — to  curse — to  bless — 
As  even  its  minted  coins  express. 
Now  stamp'd  with  the  image  of  good  Queen  Bess, 
And  now  of  a  bloody  Mary."  * 


*  Hood. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


CONTi'IDENCE. 


That  afternoon  found  Sir  Frederick  on  his 
way  to  Ilminster.  He  had  recovered  his  spirits. 
It  was  a  bright  day.  He  enjoyed  the  deKcious 
air,  and  felt  certain  of  success.  If  Mary  at 
any  time  liked  Hubert,  he  thought,  there  could 
be  no  danger  now.  For  he  had  told  her  that 
Hubert  loved  Lady  Selina  Hardcastle ;  aijd 
besides,  the  boy  was  away  from  home,  absorbed 
in  his  college  studies.  So  Frederick  would  find 
Mary  there  without  a  rival  to  interfere  with 
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him,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  delightful 
anticipations,  and  apostrophized  her  with 
various  lines  of  poetry  that  he  had  stored  up  in 
his  memory. 

"  Vague  unformed  longings,  airy  phantoms  seem'd 

To  grow  consistent,  gazing  on  thy  face  j 
The  wild  illusions  that  my  youth  had  dreara'd. 

And  manhood's  life  had  laboured  to  erase, 
Rushed  back  upon  my  heart; — what  I  had  deem'd 

Fancy's  creations  burned  in  thee  to  trace 
The  living  breathing  image  of  what  they 

Had  feebly,  vainly  striven  to  pourtray. 

Some  strains  once  heard  in  days  since  vanished  long, 

Some  memory  still  haunting  me,  fill'd  fresh 
My  listening  ear  with  snatches  of  a  song 

Falling  like  summer  showers  to  refresh 
This  world- dried  heart.     I  tried  to  search  among 

The  scattered  threads  of  memory's  tangled  mesh. 
And  reconnect  into  one  perfect  whole 

The  fragmentary  hauntings  of  my  soul, 
***** 
So  it  was  with  me,  when  I  saw  thee  first : 
The  quicken' d  language  of  romance  found  voice, 
And  shaped  itself  to  poetry  that  burst 
Unbidden  from  my  heart." 

On  his  arrival,  Sir  Frederick  was  shown  into 
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the  drawing-room.  He  found  Mary  there 
alone.  She  said  her  aunt  was  not  well  enough 
to  see  anyone ;  and  spoke  in  such  a  chilling  tone, 
that  it  completely  damped  his  ardour ;  though 
she  was  not  colder  than  she  had  often  appeared 
before.  But  there  was  a  something  in  her 
expression  which  silenced  him. 

Her  purity,  her  quiet  dignity,  the  calm 
determination  in  those  lustrous  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  read  him  through  and  through — ■ 
excited  his  better  feelings,  and  made  him  think 
how  unworthy  he  was  to  approach  her  with 
words  of  love.  He  felt  that  her  spirit  dwelt 
in  an  atmosphere  too  rare  for  him  to  breathe  ; 
that  one  of  God's  holy  angels  (if  there  were 
such  beings)  stood  before  him,  and  that  he 
himself  had  grown  more  than  ever  to  the  like- 
ness of  a  fiend.  He  bit  his  lips,  and  in- 
wardly cursed  his  folly  for  having  come  there 
at  all. 
^   After  a  pause,  Mary  said,  **  I  suppose  you 
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have  come  to  give  us  some  news  of  the  missing 
Will.  You  said  in  your  last  letter  to  my  aunt, 
you  were  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  could 
have  become  of  it.*' 

Sir  Frederick  fancied  he  could  distinguish  a 
shght  tinge  of  sarcasm  in  her  tone.  "  What 
can  she  mean  ?"  he  thought ;  then  said, "  Dear 
Mary,  every  search  has  been  made,  and  in  vain  ; 
but  you  know  aunt  Lucy  has  only  to  ask  me 
for  whatever  money  she  requires.  Be  sure, 
I  shall  not  restrict  her  to  the  portion  allowed 
her  by  the  law,  as  the  widow  of  my  uncle." 

"  Yet,"  said  Mary  in  a  clear  and  steady  voice, 
her  gaze  fixed  full  on  Frederick's  face,  as  if 
answering  her  own  question  ;  "  yet  no  one  can 
inform  us  so  well  as  yourself — for  it  was  you 
who  destroyed  it :" — and  she  took  from  her 
bosom  the  pieces  of  parchment  she  had  found 
in  the  haunted  room,  and  held  them  up  before 
his  eyes. 

He  staggered  back ;  her  face  was  so  full  of 
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the  conviction  her  words  expressed,  that  he 
felt  it  would  be  useless  to  deny. 

"  These  are  poor  uncle  Derwent's  words," 
she  continued,  "  written  on  this  parchment : 
'  to  my  beloved  wife.'  I  remember  the  night 
before  he  died,  that  I  saw  your  light  under  the 
study-door — as  T  went  down  the  passage.  I 
heard  strange  footsteps  behind  the  wainscot, 
and  found  the  key  sticky  with  wax,  by  which  you 
must  have  taken  the  impression  of  it.  Since 
then,  we  have  discovered  the  secret  panel,  and 
know  how  you  came  and  went ;  and  how  you 
were  able  to  frighten  aunt  Lucy  years  ago, 
whenever  you  were  staying  here,  by  the  strange 
noises  that  came  from  the  haunted  room  !" 

Sir  Frederick  was  completely  subdued.  He 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  and 
implored  her  forgiveness.  He  urged  as  an 
excuse,  that  his  love  for  her  had  prompted  him 
to  get  wealth,  because  he  thought  if  he  were 
rich,  she  might  consent  to  be  his.     But  now 
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he  expressed  his  hearty  penitence,  and  vowed 
that  if  she  would  but  love  him,  he  would  make 
restitution  to  Mrs.  Derwent  and  Hubert ;  and 
abandon  at  once  and  for  ever  all  his  evil 
courses. 

For  a  moment  Mary  stood  irresolute.  Should 
she  unite  herself  to  such  an  unprincipled  man, 
and  thus  by  her  own  self-sacrifice  reinstate  the 
two  beings  she  loved  best  on  earth  into  their 
rightful  possessions?  Her  brain  reeled;  her 
path  seemed  dark.  Frederick  saw  his  ad- 
vantage, and  reiterated  his  promises.  But 
Mary  prayed  for  light  and  strength,  and  a  voice 
seemed  in  answer  to  say  to  her  heart : — "  No  ; 
God  would  not  bless  such  a  union.  Besides, 
Aunt  Lucy  and  Hubert  would  not  wish  it ;  and 
what  proof  is  there  that  Sir  Frederick  would 
keep  to  his  promises  ?" 

She  turned  to  the  table,  and  placed  a  pen 
and  ink  before  him. — *'  Make  the  restitution 
now,"  she  said;  "write  your  confession,  and 
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sign  it ;  by  that  alone  you  can  show  you  are 
really  penitent." 

*'  First  swear  to  be  mine." 
« I  will  not." 

"  Then   do  you   suppose    I  will  criminate 
myself  at  the  mere  bidding  of  a  wilful  and 
ungrateful  girl !"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  look 
of  withering  scorn,  as  he  started  to  his  feet. 
"  If  you  will  not  be  mine,  you  shall  bitterly 
repent  it.     You  shall  rue  your  rejection  of  my 
love.     Nay,   further,  I  will  have  you  trans- 
ported, unless  you  consent  to  accept  me.     I 
shall  be  able  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  you 
destroyed  the  Will  yourself,  in  order  to  gain 
my  love  ;  and  that  I  rejected  you.     Now,  will 
you  say   *  Yes  ?' "  he  inquired  with   fiendish 
exultation,  as  Mary  trembled  at  the  new  villainy 
his  words  disclosed. 

But  fear  was,  of  course,  powerless  where 
love  had  failed.  In  such  a  character  as 
Mary's,  intimidation    could   only   make    her 
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courage  rise  higher ;  and  she  said,  with  scorn 
as  bitter  as  his  own,  "I  despise  you,  and 
detest  your  wickedness — I  defy  you  to  do 
your  worst.** 

"  Ha !  do  you  ?"  he  said,  as  he  sprang 
upon  her,  and  endeavoured  to  get  possession 
of  the  pieces  of  parchment  she  held  in  her 
hand. 

But  she  eluded  his  grasp,  and  ran  to  the 
window.  Then  he  rushed  to  the  door,  and 
locked  it,  and  rapidly  followed  her  to  the 
window  which  she  was  endeavouring  to  open. 

But  while  he  was  locking  the  door,  she 
had  dexterously  contrived  to  secrete  the  pre- 
cious bits  of  parchment  in  the  bosom  of  her 
dress,  and  snatched  a  letter  that  was  lying  on 
the  table,  which  she  clenched  tightly  in  her 
grasp,  to  make  him  believe  that  was  tha 
parchment,  and  gain  time  until  assistance 
could  be  procured. 

He   seized  her  hands,  now  firmly  closed, 
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while  she  cried  loudly  for  help.  He  soon 
succeeded  in  rudely  forcing  her  slender  fingers 
to  relax  their  hold,  and  pulled  out  the  paper 
with  a  look  of  fiendish  triumph.  But,  to  his 
dismay,  he  found  it  was  only  an  envelope 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Derwent. 

Mary  contrived  at  that  moment  to  unfasten 
the  window.  To  her  inexpressible  relief,  she 
saw  a  fly  drive  up  to  the  garden  gate.  She 
called  again  loudly  for  assistance,  and  four  men 
alighted,  who,  from  their  quick  movements 
and  keen  suspicious  faces,  appeared,  to  Mary's 
astonished  gaze,  as  if  aware  of  her  predica- 
ment, and  come  on  purpose  to  save  her. 

Two  of  them  rapidly  approached  the  win- 
dow, while  the  others  went  to  the  door. 

Sir  Frederick  turned  pale  when  he  beheld 
them ;  a  vague  sense  of  danger  impelled  him 
to  rush  towards  the  door.  But  before  he  had 
succeeded  in  unlocking  it,  the  men  had  en- 
tered by  the  window,  and  he  heard  persons 
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endeavouring  to  open  the  door  on  the  other 
side. 

'*  Sir  Frederick  Renton,  we  arrest  you  in 
the  king's  name,"  said  the  leader,  while,  as- 
sisted by  the  others,  he  placed  handcuffs  on 
his  wrists. 

Mary  supposed  that  his  destruction  of  the 
Will  had  been  legally  traced  to  him,  although 
Mr.  Smith  had  not  held  out  any  hope  of  this. 
But  the  criminal  feared  a  more  damning  dis- 
covery. 

His  apprehensions  were  well  founded.  His 
former  friend,  the  man  he  imagined  he  had 
duped  so  cleverly  when  he  was  in  want  of 
money,  some  two  years  before,  had,  by  one  of 
those  curious  coincidences  which  sometimes 
occur,  found  out  that  he  had  been  cheated. 

He  employed  an  able  lawyer  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  the  result  was,  that  he  would 
doubtless  be  able  to  prove  that  Sir  Frederick 
Renton   had   in   three   instances   forged    his 
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friend's  name,  and  thus  obtained  large  sums 
of  money. 

The  only  satisfaction  Frederick  experienced, 
as  he  was  dragged  ignominiously  away  from 
Mary's  presence,  was,  that  Hubert  would  still 
be  deprived  of  his  possessions,  and  that  he 
had  not  been  drawn  in  by  love  for  Mary,  to 
confess  his  crime  in  writing. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

THE    DOUBLE    DISCOVERY. 

Hubert  was  luxuriating  in  the  honours  he 
had  obtained  at  Oxford,  when  he  heard  from 
his  mother  of  Sir  Frederick's  arrest. 

He  had  always  liked  the  young  Baronet  in 
spite  of  his  faults,  although  he  had  sufficient 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  see  that  it 
would  be  quite  possible  a  person  of  such 
cleverness,  without  the  influence  of  religion, 
might  be  betrayed  into  the  blackest  crimes. 

He  determined,  however,  to  visit  him  with- 
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out  delay,  and  offer  him  all  the  consolation 
in  his  power.  He  hoped  that  this  humiliation 
might  awaken  his  better  feelings.  On  his  way 
to  London,  he  would  pass  an  hour  or  two  at 
Ilminster,  to  see  his  mother  and  Mary. 

He  had  often  suspected  that  Sir  Frederick 
loved  Mary ;  in  his  idea  a  redeeming  point  of 
his  character  ;  and  Hubert  thought,  if  so  good 
a  being  could  return  his  love,  it  might  be  the 
means  of  reclaiming  him  from  his  evil  courses. 
Yet  he  dreaded  this,  and  found  himself 
sometimes  anxiously  watching  when  they  were 
together,  to  observe  any  indications  of  recipro- 
city. Then  he  would  feel  ashamed  of  his 
selfishness,  and  force  his  attention  to  return  to 
his  studies. 

On  his  arrival  at  Ilminster  he  contrived  to 
draw  from  Mary  the  account  of  her  interview 
with  Sir  Frederick,  and  how  he  had,  by  his 
confession,  confirmed  her  suspicion  as  to  his 
having  destroyed  Mr.  Derwent's  Will ;  and  she 
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showed  him  the  bits  of  parchment  she  had 
found  in  the  haunted  room. 

Hubert  was  deeply  shocked  at  this  disclo- 
sure of  his  treachery ;  for  he  had  always  tried 
to  think  the  best  of  him,  and  had  given  him 
credit  for  really  feeling  the  affection  he  had 
always  manifested  towards  himself. 

However,  he  was  not  shaken  in  his  deter- 
mination to  visit  the  criminal  in  prison,  and 
proceeded  to  London  as  he  had  intended. 

He  proposed  to  engage  lodgings  in  the 
Strand,  at  a  shop  kept  by  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Jodkins,  who  had  been  lately  in  difficulties, 
and  his  wife  very  ill ;  so  the  old  woman  had 
gone  to  London  with  the  object  of  helping 
them. 

He  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  Mrs.  Jod- 
kins toddled  out  in  a  great  state  of  excitement, 
as  if  ready  to  embrace  Hubert  in  her  pon- 
derous arms,  and  she  said — 

"  Oh,  Master  Hubert,  sir !    I  begs  pardon, 
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you're  just  the  very  person  I  wants  to  see. 
Oh,  sich  a  thing  as  has  'appened.  I  know 
it*s  all  right,  though  Tim  do  say  he's  so  old, 
may  be  he's  no  use." 

"  Who  is  so  old  ? — What  can  you  mean, 
dear  Jodkins  ?"  enquired  Hubert. 

"  Why  the  Will,  sir,  Mr.  Derwent's  will  to 
be  sure.  The  boy,  Tim,  my  grandson,  as  goes 
a  writing  for  Mr.  Spellawey,  the  firm  that  suc- 
ceeded to  Mr.  Derwent's  lawyers  (poor  gen- 
tleman !  Heaven  pardon  him  now,  which  isn't 
afore  he  wanted  it).  They  broke,  or  w^as  burnt 
out,  or  somethink,  and  Mr.  Spellawey  bought 
the  practice,  and  Tim  goes  a  writin'  there,  and 
he's  a  sharpish  lad  what  can  see  as  far  round 
a  corner  as  anybody,  I  can  tell  ye ;  and  he 
sees,  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  an  old  tin 
box,  as  he  was  set  to  rummage  in  for  some- 
think else,  some'ot  with  Mr.  Derwent's  name 
all  round  in  flourishes  on  the  outside.  So  he 
pulls  it  out,  and,  says  he,  perhaps  this  might 
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be  of  use,  as  Mr.  Derwent  died  without  a 
will." 

"  So  he  reads  and  reads,"  continued  Mrs. 
Jodkins,  after  pausing  for  a  moment  to  take 
breath — "  but  never  a  bit  is  he  the  wiser ;  for 
what  with  all  the  long  words  agoing  over  and 
over  again,  he  be  quite  bamboozled  like,  and 
what  is  given  in  one  line  is  seemingly  taken  away 
again  in  the  next.  So  he  showed  it  to  Mr. 
Spellawey's  clerk,  and  asked  leave  to  bring  it 
here  to  me.  And  the  clerk  told  him  sure  enough 
it  was  a  will,  and  that  Mr.  Derwent  do  give 
all  as  he's  seized  upon  and  possessed  of  to  his 
dear  wife,  which  is  your  mamma,  bless  her ; 
and  here  we're  all  in  sich  a  takin',  and  Tim 
wrote  yesterday  evenin  to  you,  Sir,  at  Oxford, 
and  Mr.  [Spellawey  was  WTote  to,  (who's 
out  of  town,)  for-by  he's  the  master — and  in 
course  you  hadn't  time  to  receive  it  yet,  as 
Tim  is  only  jist  gone  to  post  it." 

"  And  where  is  the  Will,  when  was  it  made  ?" 
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enquired  Hubert,  with  some  curiosity,  and  not 
a  little  incredulity.  "  There  must  be  some 
mistake." 

"  No,  no,  there's  no  mistake,"  returned 
Mrs.  Jodkins.  "  Mr.  Derwent  made  it  the  very 
day  after  he  was  married,  and  now  I  mind  all 
about  it,  and  what  a  fuss  he  was  in  to  get  the 
Missus  off  to  London,  and  not  a  bit  of  wedding 
cake  would  he  eat,nor  nothink,though  Miss  Lucy 
be  so  fond  of  it ;  but  they  drove  off  straight 
from  the  church,  so  quick  that  I  never  had  time 
to  fetch  the  old  sating  shoe  to  throw  after 
them,  which  I  had  been  a  carrying  about  in 
my  pocket  a  week  aforehand,"to  have  it  ready^ 
and  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  left  it  behind  at 
home,  when  I  changed  my  gownd  that  mornin* 
to  go  to  church. — Ah,  I  always  know'd  after 
that,  it  would  be  an  unlucky  marriage," 
groaned  Jodkins,  shaking  her  head. 

"  And  where  is  the  Will  ?"   inquired  Hu- 
bert. 
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"  It  is  at  Mr.  Spellawey's,  Sir,  TU  get  Tim 
to  run  for  it  as  soon  as  he  comes  back ;  and 
sure  wasn't  I  glad  jist  now  to  hear  your  voice, 
and  right  pleased  we  are  to  think  you'll  have 
all  the  fortune  which  it's  your's  by  justice — 
instead  of  that  high  and  mighty  young  thief 
of  a  Barrownight,  and  now  it  will  all  end  like 
a  story-book,  for  you  be  the  lawful  master,  and 
you  have  been  always  good,  and  worked  so 
hard,  and  now  you'll  be  a  great  man,  and 
marry  Miss  Mary,  her  as  has  never  liked  no- 
body but  you  ever  since  you  was  babies  to- 
gether." 

"  Well,  sure  enough,  did  you  never  think  of 
that  afore  ?"  exclaimed  Jodkins,  as  Hubert 
started  at  the  latter  part  of  her  sentence,  and 
turned  pale, — "  or  may  be,"  she  continued,  in 
a  tone  of  disappointment,  "  may  be  its  true 
what  people  says,  which  I  never  would  believe 
it  afore,  that  you  hkes  that  painted  Miss,  Lady 
SuUner,   and  that  she's  won  you  away  from 
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your  true  love : — there,  sit  down,  and  rest 
a  bit,"  continued  Jodjiins,  in  a  gentler  tone, 
"  for  you  looks  quite  scared-like,  and  I'll  go 
and  get  ye  a  bit  o'dinner/* 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


LOVE. 


Mrs.  Jodkins  disappeared ;  but  Hubert  did 
not  sit  down.  He  paced  to  and  fro  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement.  Why  was  it  that  Mrs. 
Jodkins's  words  had  suddenly  transformed  the 
small  back  room  of  a  di*eary  London  house  into 
a  region  of  fairy -like  enchantment  ?  Why  had 
this  blissful  idea  never  occurred  to  him  before  ? 
The  thought  that  Mary  might  be  his !  She 
who,  like  a  star,  had  hitherto  seemed  to  move 
far  above  him  in  heaven !   She  who  had  guided 
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and  helped  him,  and  been  to  him  a  guardian 
angel. 

"  To  thee,  who  art  my  source  of  inspiration, 
Uprose  my  vows  of  longing  adoration, 
Praying  that  thou  through  trials  still  may'st  be 
My  guardian  angel  in  this  world's  probation. 
Ever  supporting,  strengthening,  aiding  me, 
That  I  in  heaven  may  meet  thee  face  to  face. 
And  stand  before  thine  eyes  without  disgrace." 

Why  did  everything  seem  suddenly  tinged 
with  lovely  colours  ?  Why  did  the  whole 
world  now  appear  more  rapturous  than  aught 
he  had  described  before  in  any  of  his  works,  or 
even  conceived  in  the  boldest  flights  of  his 
imagination  ? 

Sometimes  the  subtle  spring  of  a  first  love 
is  so  deep,  that  it  lies  undiscovered  in  the 
heart,  until  at  some  chance  touch  it  suddenly 
shoots  up, — a  brilliant  fountain  encircled  with 
rainbow  hues.  Thus  it  had  been  with  Mary  ; 
thus  it  was  with  Hubert.  And  now  too,  like 
her,  his  joyous  sunshine  was  soon  overcast. 
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"  She  never  can  love  me !"  he  thought — 
"  Never." 

And  the  dreamy  state  of  suppressed  feehng 
from  which  Mary  had,  since  the  first  hour 
of  her  discovery,  never  allowed  herself  to 
awaken,  was  now  creeping  over  Hubert's 
mind. 

"  How  stupid  I  have  been  !"  he  thought,  as 
he  clenched  his  hands  in  his  bitterness,  "  to 
have  allowed  my  love  for  her  to  grow  in  this 
unconscious  manner ! — Where  is  the  quick 
insight  into  human  nature  which  I  fancied  I 
possessed?  How  mad  of  me  to  invent  and 
describe,  to  pretend  to  dissect  the  hearts  of 
others,  when  I  knew  not  what  was  lurking  in 
my  own? 

"  She  could  never  love  me ;  and  therefore, 
perhaps,  God  in  his  mercy  blinded  me  to  the 
existence  of  my  feelings  for  her;  —  yes,  in 
mercy — for  I  feel  now  that  without  her,  my 
life  henceforth  must  be  a  dull  void.     But  we 
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may  meet  hereafter — and  then  she  will  know 
all  that  I  have  suffered  for  her  sake,  and  pity 
me  as  angel  can. 

"  And  in  the  meantime,  I  must  do  and 
suffer,"  he  thought,  as  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered the  object  of  his  visit  to  London,  and 
seizing  his  hat,  started  off  to  see  Sir  Frederick 

Renton  in  prison. 

*  »  *  * 

"  We  do  not  discriminate  sufficiently," 
says  Kichter,  in  his  Selina,  "  when  we  imagine 
that  the  source  of  woman's  power  arises  prin- 
cipally from  the  beauty  of  her  countenance. 
For  although  it  may  begin  there,  yet  her 
charm  and  fascination  is  also  manifested  in  a 
whole  kingdom  of  gentle  influences,  distin- 
guishing her  from  the  other  sex :  such  as  the 
soft  and  graceful  movements  of  her  person ;  the 
tones  of  her  voice  —  the  loving  moderation 
evinced  in  every  action  and  expression — her 
yielding  courtesy  —  her  serene  repose  —  the 
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complete  suppression  and  concealment  of  her 
own  independent  wishes  and  will,  where  they 
would  clash  with  those  of  others.  All  these 
and  such  like  qualities  inspire  us  with  that 
love  and  admiration,  which  we  erroneously 
suppose  to  be  excited  alone,  by  the  more  tan- 
gible and  continuously-operating  charms  of 
feature  and  face." 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

A    CRIMINAL. 

"  So  you  are  come  to  triumph  over  me," 
was  the  greeting  that  fell  upon  Hubert's  ear, 
as  he  entered  the  criminars  cell;  and  the  words 
were  uttered  with  a  malignant  bitterness  that 
both  startled  and  shocked  him.  For  hitherto, 
Frederick  had  only  showed  the  best  part  of 
his  nature  to  Hubert,  who  was  therefore  un- 
prepared to  see  the  diabolical  expression  of 
countenance  which  his  unfortunate  cousin  no 
longer  took  any  pains  to  conceal. 

"  I  suppose  Mary  has  complained  to  you 
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about  me,  and  has  had  the  baseness  to 
accuse  me,  because  I  am  in  misfortune,  of 
what  she  did  herself.  It  was  site  who  burned 
your  father-in-law's  will.  Yes,"  said  Fred- 
erick, starting  up,  as  Hubert  recoiled  from  his 
approach,  "  she  did  it,  in  order  to  give  me  the 
property ;  for  she  always  loved  me,  and  she 
fancied,  poor  fool !  that  it  was  only  my  poverty 
which  prevented  me  from  proposing  to  her. 
She  confessed  it  all  to  me  the  other  day,  and 
expected,  that  out  of  gratitude,  I  would  offer 
her  my  hand  and  heart ! — to  her,  indeed !  when 
all  London  was  before  me  to  choose  from  !" 
And  Frederick  laughed,  a  fearful  hard  laugh, 
that  had  no  merriment  in  its  tone,  and  sounded 
like  the  hollow  mockery  of  despair. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  your  nerves  are  shaken  by 
solitude  and  misery,"  said  Hubert,  with  un- 
ruffled serenity.  "  You  know  not  what  you  are 
saying,  otherwise  you  never  would  for  a  mo- 
ment imagine  that  I  should  believe  such  an 
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absurd  story.  I,  who  know  so  well  all  that 
Mary  is,  and  has  been.  My  object  in  coming 
here  is  to  offer  you  my  sympathy,  and  any 
comfort"  ... 

"  I  scorn  your  comfort  and  your  pity.  And 
for  all  you  think  yourself  so  clever,  and  that 
now  Mary  will  marry  you,  as  I  am  taken  out 
of  your  way — I  can  tell  you  a  different  tale — 
she  never  will  accept  you,  for  she  loves  me, 
loves  me^  and  with  all  her  heart,  and  crowned 
with  her  love,  I  can  defy  you  and  all  the 
world." 

Hubert  could  scarcely  help  admiring  the 
man  who  stood  before  him,  in  the  intensity  of 
his  passion,  like  the  arch  fiend  described  by 
Milton.  Yet  his  words  deeply  depressed  him, 
for  it  seemed  very  likely  that  Mary  should 
really  love  one  who  had  been  so  attractive  and 
fascinating.  Thus  much  might  indeed  be  true, 
though  as  to  her  destroying  the  will,  it  was 
out  of  the  question. 
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Frederick  fancied  he  had  made  some  im- 
pression, as  he  saw  a  look  of  distress  on  Hu- 
bert's face,  and  he  continued,  with  all  his  sub- 
tlety, to  expatiate  on  Mary's  love  for  himself, 
and  invented  with  ready  falsehood  words  she 
had  never  uttered. 

Hubert  tried  to  lead  his  cousin's  thoughts 
to  other  subjects ;  but  Frederick's  mood  was 
such,  he  saw  that  he  could  do  nothing  with 
him,  and  at  last,  with  a  heavy  heart,  he  left 
the  prison. 

"She  has  always  loved  me."  These  were 
the  words  that  haunted  Hubert's  mind.  In 
every  sound  that  rang  through  the  crowded 
streets  of  the  city,  he  still  heard  Frederick's 
voice  above  all,  saying,  "  She  has  always  loved 
me."  He  still  saw,  as  he  walked  along,  Fred- 
erick's face  between  him  and  every  other  ob- 
ject, Hghted  up  as  he  had  last  seen  it,  with  a 
triumphant  smile,  and  every  feature  seemed  to 
sav,  "  She  has  ever  loved  me." 
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And  what  more  likely  ?  Frederick's  genius 
had  been  developed  and  matured  while  Hu- 
bert was  yet  a  mere  school-boy.  He  had  seen 
the  influence  exercised  in  the  London  world 
by  the  handsome  Baronet,  and  noticed  the 
many  fair  ladies  taken  captive  by  his  smile. 
How  could  Mary's  heart,  then,  resist  such 
attraction  ?  And  perhaps  she  may  now  love 
him  more  than  ever,  because  his  misfortune 
and  suffering  would  excite  her  pity,  although 
she  must  in  her  judgment  condemn.  That 
was  the  reason  she  received  Hubert  with  such  a 
retenue  of  manner,  almost  coldness,  and  seemed 
half  unwilling  to  disclose,  even  to  him,  Sir 
Frederick's  guilt,  and  the  confirmations  of  his 
having  destroyed  the  will  ? 

And  now  that  Hubert  had  suddenly  disco- 
vered his  own  intense  love  for  Mary,  he  felt 
how  likely  it  was  that  Frederick  should  have 
used  every  means  to  obtain  such  a  prize. 

Then  he   thought   of  past    days,    and   re- 
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marked  the  change  that  had  come  over  her 
manners  to  himself,  ever  since  his  return  home, 
when  Mr.  Derwent  was  taken  ill. 

It  was  a  change  imperceptible,  perhaps,  to  any 
one  but  himself — a  slight  shade  of  coldness,  or 
rather  reserve.  Although  she  had  always  evinced 
a  kind  interest  in  his  writings,  yet  she  never 
seemed  to  brighten  up  when  he  approached, 
or  to  look  on  him  with  the  pleasure  in  her 
eyes  with  which  he  fancied  she  had  often  re- 
garded Sir  Frederick  Renton. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 


THE    CHARMING    GIRL. 


Hubert  was  so  deeply  absorbed  in  his 
gloomy  thoughts,  that  he  strode  along  without 
knowing  where,  until  at  last  he  found  himself 
in  Hyde  Park. 

It  was  a  bright  afternoon,  and  the  drive  was 
full  of  gay  carriages.  As  he  crossed  over 
among  them,  he  was  startled  at  hearing  a  soft 
voice  pronounce  his  name,  and  looking  up, 
saw  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  regarding  him  with 
interest. 
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It  was  Lady  Selina  Hardcastle.  She  was 
sitting  in  her  Httle  low  pony  carriage,  and  a 
crowd  of  admirers  were  thronging  around 
her. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  my  poor 
cousin,  Frederick  Renton,  for  of  course  you  have 
been  to  see  him,"  said  she,  while,  as  Hubert 
thought,  a  tear  ghstened  in  her  eye.  "  Jump 
out,  Clorinda,"  she  added,  turning  to  the 
young  lady  who  was  driving  with  her;  "jump 
out,  and  walk  in  the  park,  near  here,  until  I 
return,  while  I  take  Mr.  Mandeville  once 
round  the  ring." 

Miss  Clorinda  Fanshawe,  who  had  been 
highly  delighted  at  being  brought  into  notice, 
and  asked  to  drive  with  the  reigning  beauty 
of  the  season,  did  not  venture  to  refuse,  but 
only  meekly  asked — *' What  can  I  do  with 
myself?" 

Lady  Sehna  glanced  hastily  around,  and 
then  said — 
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"There,  don't  you  see  Mrs.  Mountjoyce 
and  her  daughters  walking  at  a  little  distance, 
— Mr.  Vernon  Browne  will  escort  you  to 
them.  They  will  be  charmed. — Here,  Mr. 
Mandeville,  get  in,  and  tell  me  all  about  Sir 
Frederick  Renton." 

Hubert  was  too  much  depressed  by  his  own 
thoughts,  and  cared  too  little  for  anything, 
to  resist  her  commands.  But  many  of  the 
assembled  beaux,  who  would  have  been  en- 
chanted to  receive  such  a  mark  of  considera- 
tion from  the  fair  Sehna,  were  astonished  at 
the  young  poet's  grave  looks,  and  the  calm 
insouciance  with  which  he  took  his  seat  beside 
her. 

Lady  Selina  was  in  many  things  (happily) 
an  unique  specimen  of  her  sex.  She  was  the 
only  daughter  and  youngest  child  of  Lord 
Castlemore,  and  the  pet  of  half-a-dozen  rolick- 
ing  brothers,  over  whom  she  tyrannized  by 
virtue  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  versatile 
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talents.  She  was  a  despot  born  ;  and  from 
her  father  down  to  her  ponies  and  lapdog,  she 
kept  everybody  and  everything  under  control, 
except  her  own  passions  and  follies. 

And  they  ruled  her  ! 

Yet  there  was  such  a  fascination  about  her, 
such  a  winning  frivolity,  a  brilliancy,  and 
naivete,  that  one  and  all  liked  her  sway,  and 
hugged  the  chains  she  forged  for  them. 

She  was  ambitious,  and  intended  fully,  at 
some  future  day,  to  honour  some  distinguished 
nobleman  gifted  with  every  imaginable  perfec- 
tion, so  far  as  to  become  his  bride,  and  trans- 
fer to  him  and  his  retainers  the  yoke  which 
she  now  laid  on  her  father  and  brothers,  and 
numerous  admirers. 

But  in  the  meantime  she  delighted  in  co- 
quetry, and  had  rejected  several  brilhant  offers, 
because  she  was  unwilling  to  give  up  any  part 
of  her   cherished    liberty,   or   to   forego   the 
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amusing  occupation  of  bringing  gallants  of 
every  kind  to  her  feet. 

In  the  midst  of  her  gay  conquests,  Hubert 
Mandeville  was  introduced  to  her.  She  saw 
in  him  a  being  of  another  order,  of  high  and 
pure  thoughts,  totally  different  from  the  circle 
in  which  she  had  moved.  She  saw  that  to 
gain  his  admiration  would  be  a  far  more  dif- 
ficult achievement  than  to  obtain  that  of  the 
men  she  ordinarily  associated  with,  and  there- 
fore she  was  all  the  more  determined  to  make 
him  her  devoted  slave. 

But  gradually  the  assailant  became  the 
victim.  Hubert  remained  apparently  un- 
touched. Absorbed  in  his  own  dreamy 
world,  like  the  mountain  top  hidden  in  clouds, 
he  was  unconscious  of  the  foaming  ocean  at 
his  feet.  And  the  ocean  dashed  up  her  sil- 
very spray  in  vain,  her  crested  wavelets  only 
broke  themselves  to  pieces — they  moved  not 
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the  giant  rocks,  nor  penetrated  to  their  hidden 
caverns. 

"  A  certain  poetical  earnestness,  a  philoso- 
phical melancholy,  caused  by  the  survey  of 
life,  is  of  the  same  service  to  youth  in  the  way 
of  mitigating  the  dazzling  glare  the  first  sight 
of  the  world  and.  the  metropolis  would  other- 
wise have,  which  a  black  gauze  veil  is  to  tra- 
vellers in  Switzerland,  by  defending  their  eyes 
from  the  powerful  splendour  of  the  masses  of 
ice  and  snow. 

"  But  late  in  life  we  throw  back  this  veil, 
for  the  world  is  no  longer  dazzling  ;  and  then 
it  only  retains  its  bright  appearance  to  the 
eyes  of  those  who  have  passed  undarkened 
and  unspoilt  through  its  temptations  and 
snares."* 


*  Richter. 
VOL.    III. 
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Such  was  Hubert.     But  Lady  Selina  Hard- 
castle  was  a  far  different  character. 


**  A  woman  of  the  world ! 


centre  to  herself, 


Who  has  wheeled  on  her  own  pivot  half  a  life 

In  isolated  self-love  and  self-will, 

As  a  windmill  seen  at  a  distance  radiating 

Its  delicate  white  vans  against  the  sky. 

So  soft  and  soundless,  simply  beautiful, — 

Seen  nearer,  what  a  roar  and  tear  it  makes, 

How  it  grinds  and  bruises  !.  .  If  she  loves  at  last. 

Her  love's  a  re-adjustment  of  self-love, 

No  more  ;  a  need  felt  of  another's  use. 

To  her  one  advantage, — as  the  mill  wants  grain, 

The  fire  wants  fuel,  the  very  wolf  wants  prey ; 

And  none  of  these  is  more  unscrupulous 

Than  such  a  charming  woman  when  she  loves."* 

Lady  Selina  had  no  fortune.  Her  father 
had  been  extravagant  in  his  youth,  and  had 
at  last  only  economized  sufficiently  to  recover 
the  estates  of  Castlemore  and  Evelyn  Towers, 
and  to  leave  his  eldest  son  a  rent-roll  of  about 

*  Browning's  Aurora  Leigh. 
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a  quarter   as  much  as  his   grandfather  pos- 
sessed. 

Lady  Selina  had  too  great  a  sense  of  her 
own  interest  to  marry  a  poor  man,  for  she 
knew  she  should  not  in  that  case  be  happy. 

But  on  the  morning  of  Hubert's  arrival  in 
London,  her  brother,  John  Hardcastle,  went 
to  the  city  to  borrow  money  with  the  aid  of 
the  family  lawyers,  Messrs.  Spellawey  and 
Vaughan ;  and  he  brought  back  to  his  sister 
the  same  news  which  the  delighted  Mrs. 
Jodkins  had  poured  into  Hubert's  ears. 

"  I  want  so  much  to  hear  all  you  can  tell 
me  about  poor  Frederick,"  said  Lady  Selina, 
as  she  touched  lightly  with  her  whip  her 
spirited  ponies,  and  dashed  off  round  the 
drive.  "  Poor  fellow  !  is  it  true  that  he  is  in 
prison  ?  and  can't  he  really  get  out  and  walk 
when  he  likes  ?  The  idea  of  a  gentleman  being 
immured  in  a  dungeon  sounds  so  very  curious, 
and  one  of  our  own  kith  and  kin,  too.     I  can 

R  2 
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really  fancy  myself  in  the  mediaeval  ages,  with 
tyrants,  and  monsters,  and  high  treasons,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  going  about,  and  princes 
being  always  murdered  in  the  Tower,  or  be- 
headed at  Whitehall." 

Hubert  smiled,  though  his  heart  ached  at  the 
recollection  of  his  visit  to  Sir  Frederick,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  give  her  some  idea  of  his 
condition,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  accused. 

'*  Youcame  to  London  on  purpose  to  see  him? 
How  very  good  of  you !  And  I  have  heard 
of  your  success  at  the  Oxford  examinations, — 
quite  wonderful ! — Not  that  /  wonder,  for  I 
always  knew  that  if  you  chose,  you  might  be 
senior  wrangler.  My  poor  brother  Bob  tried 
so  hard  to  get  this  distinction  at  Cambridge, 
and  could  not  succeed,  although  he  is  very 
clever,  too,  and  used  to  bore  me  to  death  by 
his  problems  and  calculations.     Ah,  I  felt  so 
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much  for  you  when  your  father  died,  and  the 
fortune  that  ought  to  have  been  yours  went  to 
Frederick  Renton." 

"  Not  that  anything  of  this  sort  signifies, 
worldly  riches  are  mere  dross,"  added  Lady 
Selina,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  think  differently  now 
from  what  I  used  to  do.  I  am  no  longer 
ambitious ;  I  always  said  I  would  never  marry 
anybody  less  than  a  Duke.  But  I  saw  you, 
and  then  all  was  changed,"  she  added,  with  a 
blush  that  betrayed  even  more  than  her 
words.  *'  Yes,  you  have  taught  me  to  look  at 
things  in  their  real  light,  and  I  only  hope  you 
will  remember,  that  whenever  you  stand  in 
need  of  a  friend,  Selina  Hardcastle  is  at  your 
service,"  she  continued,  while  a  tear  trembled 
on  her  long  lashes,  and  falling,  stained  her 
lavender-coloured  glove. 

Hubert  was  much  touched,  and  endeavoured 
to  express  the  gratitude  he  really  felt,  and  he 
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thought  how  much  handsomer  Lady  Selina 
looked  now,  than  when,  a  short  time  before, 
she  was  flirting  with  the  butterfly  beaux  near 
Rotten  Row. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


THE    PROPOSAL. 


"  What  will  you  bet  that  she  wins  the 
young  poet  ?"  said  Mr.  Fitzmorgan  to  the 
Honourable  Captain  Augustus  Bradley,  while 
the  latter  stood  with  his  glass  in  his  eye,  sur- 
veying Lady  Selina  Hardcastle  and  Hubert  as 
they  drove  past. 

*'  Bah !  she  is  too  sensible  to  marry  a  poor 
poet,"  drawled  out  Captain  Bradley  of  the 
Blues. 

"  But  he  is  no  longer  poor,''  rejoined  his 
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companion.  "  A  will  has  been  found,  in 
which  old  Derwent  left  everything  to  his  wife, 
who  they  say  is  a  vastly  pretty  woman,  and 
the  poet  yonder  is  her  only  son.  Dash  it  1 
it  was  lucky  enough  for  him  that  old  Derwent 
died  before  he  had  time  to  make  ducks  and 
drakes  of  it  all  at  Crockford's/'  continued 
Mr.  Fitzmorgan,  switching  his  highly-polished 
boots  with  his  cane.  "  Depend  upon  it,  my  lady 
knows  this  as  well  as  I — in  fact,  it  was  her 
brother.  Jack  Hardcastle,  told  me  ;  and  he  is 
longing  for  the  match,  for  you  know  he  is  out 
at  elbows,  and  would  Hke  uncommonly  to 
have  a  pull  at  his  new  brother-in-law's  purse. 
Undoubtedly  she  has  calculated  it  all,  though 
I  should  not  wonder,  from  the  demure,  self- 
sacrificing  look  she  put  on  just  then,  that  she 
is  trying  to  make  him  fancy  she  is  not  aware 
of  his  luck." 

"  And  how  much  will  he  have,  do  you  sup- 
pose ?     How  large  is  the  fortune  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  full  six  thousand  a-year/' 

"  Well,  that's  pretty  well— it  will  do— if 
she  is  in  love  with  him,  for  you  know  she 
certainly  accepted  Aubrey  More  last  year,  and 
he  had  only  five  thousand." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Mr.  Fitzmorgan,  "  but  she 
got  tired  of  his  drawling  voice,  and  was  so 
bored,  she  threw  him  overboard." 

"  Is  that  meant  for  a  pun  ?"  yawned  Cap- 
tain Bradley  ;  "it's  too  fatiguing  to  be 
amused.  I  never  can  laugh  until  after  din- 
ner. But  let  me  tell  you  one  thing.  My 
lady  is  getting  on;  she's  been  out  six  sea- 
sons." 

"Yet  there's  nobody  so  lovely — and  what 
a  foot  and  ankle  she  has.  By  Jove !  I  wish  I 
were  in  that  fellow's  shoes.  I  should  not  sit 
by  her,  looking  so  calm  and  .  .  .  Bless  me, 
see  the  ponies  have  taken  fright !" 

"  She  was  so  absorbed,  she  evidently  lost 
her  head." 
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"  How  they  are  dashing  along,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Fitzmorgan.  "  Good  gracious !  she  will 
be  thrown  out.  Oh,  Mandeville  has  taken 
the  reins/'  he  continued.  "  Bravo  !  by  Jove 
he  has  mastered  those  spirited  little  animals  in 
a  minute.  Well  done !  If  she  succeeds  in 
nailing  him,  I  thing  he  will  have  pretty  much 
his  own  way  afterwards." 

"  I  daresay  we  shall  hear  how  it  has  ended, 
to-night,  at  Lady  Thomastown's  ball,"  said 
Captain  Bradley,  as  they  saw  the  carriage 
leave  the  Park  and  drive  out  at  Stanhope 
Gate. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


PRISON    THOUGHTS. 


We  are  often  more  proud  of  the  qualities 
we  do  not  possess  than  we  are  of  our  natural 
powers,  and  more  gratified  at  meeting  with 
good  luck,  than  at  the  successful  termination 
of  our  own  artfully  laid  schemes. 

This  was  particularly  the  case  with  Sir 
Frederick  Renton.  He  had  always  piqued 
himself  on  his  success,  and  was  more  proud 
of  his  knavery  than  of  his  genius.  He  had 
often,  in  the  triumph  of  his  heart,  contrasted 
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his  own  brilliant  career  with  that  of  his  mise- 
rable father,  and  he  gloried  not  only  in  his 
riches  and  honours,  but  most  of  all  in  his 
power  to  enjoy  them.  His  delight  had  been 
to  extinguish  the  voice  of  conscience,  and 
except  in  his  love  for  Mary,  and  some  slight 
regard  for  Hubert,  he  had  succeeded  in  ex- 
tirpating whatever  love  for  goodness  or  hoH- 
ness  there  might  have  been  inherent  in  his 
disposition. 

"  I  hate  the  boy,"  he  exclaimed,  when  Hu- 
bert left  his  cell,  "and  I  have  made  him 
miserable,  for  he  certainly  loves  Mary,"  he 
continued.     "  Certainly.'' 

But  this  gleam  of  triumphant  gratifica- 
tion in  his  own  wickedness  was  but  very 
transitory,  and  the  cold  walls  of  the  prison 
soon  impressed  on  him  the  reaUties  of  his 
position. 

He  thought  of  what  the  world  was  at  that 
moment  saying.      His  world,  the  particular 
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persons  whose  admiration  and  applause  he 
had  the  most  coveted.  He  pictured  to  him- 
self the  sneer  on  each  individual  face,  the 
jokes  that  would  be  made  upon  him  by  men 
of  his  acquaintance  at  the  clubs,  standing  in 
the  same  part  of  the  same  rooms,  which  he 
dare  never  hope  to  enter  again — where,  but  a 
few  days  ago,  he  had  been  heard  with  defer- 
ence and  consideration. 

Of  course,  his  aunt,  Lady  Laura  Mildew, 
would  give  her  Wednesday  party,  and  put  a 
good  face  on  his  disgrace. 

"And  Vernon  Browne  will  declare,  with  his 
blandest  smile,"  thought  Sir  Frederic,  "  that 
he  always  expected  some  such  break-up ; 
and  Mr.  Withers'  sharp  eyes  will  gleam  more 
brightly  than  ever  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows, 
while  he  delivers  a  homily  to  Lady  Laura, 
about  the  dangerous  tendency  of  success  on 
inexperienced  and  frivolous  minds." 

Thus,  one  after  another,  in  gloomy  proces- 
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sion,  Frederick's  dear  friends  passed  before 
his  mind's  eye ;  and  he  ground  his  teeth  with 
rage  as  he  thought  of  their  contemptuous 
glances  and  harsh  tones. 

But  amid  them  all,  the  pale  and  pitying 
face  of  Hubert  Mandeville  appeared  unex- 
pected and  unbidden  in  the  kaleidoscope  of 
his  whirling  brain,  and  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  others.  There  he  was  just  as  he 
looked  when  he  quitted  the  prison,  so  touch- 
ing in  his  appealing  sorrowful  expression  :  so 
unresentful  of  all  that  Frederick  had  said  to 
wound  and  annoy  him :  so  unshaken  in  his 
faith  in  good. 

Although  Sir  Frederick  had  hitherto  fancied 
himself  an  unbeliever,  he  now  felt  convinced  that 
the  remembrance  of  Hubert's  face  would  never 
leave  him ;  that  even  if  he  were  dead,  some 
such  appalling  and  regretful  countenance 
would  haunt  his  miserable  spirit  for  ever,  and 
perpetually  remind  him  that  he  was  born  to 
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abetter  fate  than  that  which  his  own  folUes 
and  vices  had  brought  upon  him. 

"  No  one  in  the  creation  is  so  alone  as  the 
denier  of  God ;  he  mourns  with  an  orphaned 
heart  that  has  lost  its  great  Father,  and  clings 
to  the  corpse  of  Nature,  which  no  world-spirit 
moves  and  holds  together,  and  which  grows 
in  its  own  grave.  There  he  mourns  beside 
that  corpse,  until  he  himself  crumbles  off  from 
it. 

"  The  whole  world  lies  before  him,  like  the 
Egyptian  sphinx  of  stone,  half  buried  in  the 
sand ;  and  the  visible  creation  is  but  the  cold 
iron  mask  of  a  formless  Eternity. 


"  Men  deny  the  Divine  Existence  with  as 
little  feeling  as  the  greater  number  assert  it. 
Even  in  our  true  systems  we  go  on  collecting 
mere  words,  playmarks,  and  medals,  as  misers 
do  coins ;  and  not  till  late  do  we  transform  the 
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words   into    feelings,   the   coins   into   enjoy- 
ments. 

"  A  man  may,  for  twenty  years,  believe  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  but  in  the  one-and- 
twentieth  year,  in  some  great  moment,  he  for 
the  first  time  discovers,  with  amazement,  the 
rich  meaning  of  this  belief — the  warmth  of 

this  naphtha  well."* 

*  *  *  * 

Sir  Frederick  Renton  was  so  utterly  misera- 
ble, that  he  now  believed  in  what  he  had  before 
denied.  He  felt  that  no  death  could  extin- 
guish the  vivid  agony  of  his  thoughts, — they 
must  be  immortal — everlasting  in  the  intensity 
of  their  woe. 

**  The  fool  hath  said  '  There  is  no  God,' 

But  none  *  There  is  no  sorrow  !' 
And  nature  oft  the  prayer  of  Faith 

For  bitter  need  will  borrow. 
Eyes  that  the  preacher  could  not  school, 

By  wayside  graves  are  raised, 
And  lips  say — God  be  pitiful, 

Which  ne'er  said — God  be  praised." 

*  Bichter. 
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And  then  the  dread,  or,  rather,  certainty, 
that  death  would  not  end  the  hell  of  his 
misery,  seized  upon  his  mind  with  a  new 
horror.  He  tried  to  fly  from  the  conviction. 
He  struck  his  head  against  the  prison  walls, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  the  infliction  of  bodily 
pain  would  silence  his  thoughts.  His  own 
thoughts,  these  were  the  real  hell ! 

No  tortures,  no  hangman's  rope,  not  even 
the  yells  of  an  infuriated  mob  could  equal 
this. 

Then  a  feeling  of  self-pity  came  over  him, 
of  grief  for  a  ruined  mind,  a  lost  paradise,  a 
joy,  which,  now  too  late,  he  began  to  think 
might  have  been  attained.  And  all  this 
unavailing  remorse  must  pursue  him  for 
ever ! 

Then  he  tried  to  reason  with  himself,  to 
recal  to  his  mind  the  infidel  tenets  he  formerly 
held,  the  passages  which  so  incontrovertibly 
proved  that  death  must  be  annihilation.     He 

VOL.  in.  s 
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repeated  them  over  and  over,  but  their  mean- 
ing  seemed  gone. 

He  now  felt  they  were  not  true.  The  vivid- 
ness, the  intensity  of  his  misery,  was  an  in- 
ternal witness  against  them. 

Thus  the  weary  hours  passed  on. 

His  first  intention  had  been  to  starve  him- 
self to  death,  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  a 
public  execution.  But  now  the  fear  of  that 
dread  Presence,  where  he  would  not  even 
have  the  prison  walls  or  the  light  of  day  to 
divert  him  from  his  own  thoughts  and  self- 
condemnation,  obtained  more  and  more  pos- 
session of  his  mind. 

Then  he  began  to  eat  and  drink,  to  cling 
to  the  idea  that  he  would  have  a  respite,  for 
the  execution  of  Mr.  Fontenoy  had  created 
such  a  sensation,  that  no  judge,  he  thought, 
would  venture  to  repeat  it  so  soon  again  :  his 
sentence  might  then,  possibly,  be  commuted 
into  transportation  for  life. 
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Life  ! — He  clung  to  Life  with  a  maddening 
longing,  for  he  began  to  realise  the  awful  im- 
mensity of  Death  to  the  impenitent  and  un- 
pardoned. 

Again  Hubert's  face  rose  up  before  him, 
and  now  he  did  not  try  to  drive  it  away.  He 
did  not  seek  to  shun  it :  he  rather  dwelt,  with 
some  slight  satisfaction,  on  the  recollection  that 
he  used  to  feel  a  sort  of  affection  for  him. 

By  degrees,  instead  of  a  haunting  spectre, 
it  seemed  like  a  guardian  spirit ;  and  Mary's 
face,  too,  appeared  to  look  upon  him,  and 
to  entreat  him  to  repent  and  be  saved.  But 
he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  and 
though  the  ordinary  had  left  one  in  his  cell, 
Frederick  had  accustomed  himself  to  look  upon 
it  with  indifference :  all  his  arguments  had 
tended  to  the  subversion  of  truth,  and  now 
none  of  the  beneficent  precepts  or  promises 
of  Scripture  could  he  summon  to  his  aid. 

Yet   when    he    remembered    how   Mary's 

s  2 
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lonely  life  had  evidently  been  cheered  by  the 
hope  of  an  hereafter,  he  began  to  long  for  in- 
struction— to  long  for  Jielp, — help  from  man  ! 
and  he  was  angry  that  none  could  come.  He 
did  not  bow  down  his  soul  to  his  Maker. 
He  could  not,  and  would  not  pray. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

A    GREAT   MATCH. 

Mary  and  her  aunt  looked  forward  with 
much  anxiety  to  the  post,  the  morning  after 
Hubert  left  them  for  London. 

Since  the  disclosure  of  Sir  Frederick's 
wickedness,  Lucy  felt  more  anxious  than  she 
had  thought  possible,  to  recover  the  fortune 
for  her  son's  sake. 

"  Surely,  if  he  be  convicted,  he  w^ill  restore 
it  all,"  said  Lucy. 
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"  I  do  not  know/'  rejoined  Mary ;  "  perhaps 
it  will  be  confiscated  to  the  Crown." 

"  That  would  be  very  unjust ;  however,  we 
shall  hear  to-morrow,  I  hope." 

The  next  morning's  post  brought  two  letters 
— one  from  Hubert  to  his  mother,  containing 
the  delightful  intelligence  that  the  old  Will  made 
by  Mr.  Derwent  the  day  after  his  marriage, 
and  which  he  always  thought  had  been  burnt, 
was  found,  and  that  by  it  he  bequeathed  unre- 
servedly all  the  property  he  should  die  pos- 
sessed of  to  his  beloved  wife. 

The  Will  was  to  be  proved  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  necessary  steps  would  be  taken  by  the 
London  solicitors,  in  conjunction  with  their 
Ilminster  lawyer,  Mr.  Smith,  to  put  Mrs.  Der- 
went in  immediate  possession  of  the  property. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  letter  contained  this 
good  news,  it  was  written  in  a  desponding 
tone  throughout,  which  surprised  and  rather 
depressed  Lucy. 
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Hubert  appeared  to  wish  to  account  for  his 
depression  by  the  unsuccessful  result  of  his  visit 
to  Sir  Frederick  Renton,  and  the  implacable 
ill-humour  which  he  unhappily  showed 
throughout  his  visit. 

"  Hubert  does  not  care  for  the  fortune," 
thought  his  mother.  "  What  is  the  matter, 
dear  Mary,  and  who  is  your  letter  from  ?" 

"  Miss  Burford  Smith  —  one  of  her  long 
gossiping  letters." 

"  Oh !  she  always  hears  all  the  news ;  but 
why  does  it  make  you  look  so  pale  ?  and  why 
do  you  compress  your  lips  in  that  determined 
way,  as  if  you  were  making  up  your  mind  to 
suffer  some  torture  ?" 

"  No,  did  I  ?"  said  Mary,  regaining  some- 
thing of  her  usual  smile ;  "  I  don't  know  why 
I  should  look  sad ;  for  after  all,  perhaps  Hubert 
will  be  very  happy  with  her." 

"  Happy  with  whom  ?  give  me  the  letter," 
said  Mrs.  Derwent,  with  a  look  of  such  un- 
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wonted  anxiety  as  Mary  had  scarcely  expected 
to  see  on  her  aunt's  face  again. 

"  I  am  glad  that  she  feels  so  much  interest 
in  Hubert ;  it  is  a  good  sign  that  her  mind 
is  regaining  its  tone,"  thought  Mary,  as 
she  watched  her  companion's  face  while  she 
read. 

"  Lady  Selina  Hardcastle !  what  have  I  heard 
of  her  ?"  said  the  latter  musingly  :  "  do  I  not 
remember  before — before  dear  Augustus — " 

•'  Yes,  there  was  a  report  of  it  then ;  and 
Sir  Frederick  said  Hubert  loved  her ;  and — " 

"And  that  she  was  a  heartless  coquette," 
rejoined  her  aunt.  *'  Strange, — I  remember  it 
perfectly,  though  at  the  time  I  scarcely  gave 
heed  to  what  was  said.  Poor  dear  Hubert!" 
she  added,  clasping  her  hands  in  dismay,  "  I 
suppose  she  made  up  to  him  as  soon  as  he  got 
the  fortune ;  and  I  had  hoped — I  wished — 
oh  !  dear  Mary,  I  have  so  often  thought  of  one 
thing  that  would  make  me  feel  happiness  was 
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still  possible  in  this  world ;  and  I  have  some- 
times fancied  it  might  make  you  happy  too — = 
that  you  and  Hubert  should  marry,  and — " 

"  Oh  !  do  not  think  that,  don't  say  it,"  said 
Mary,  turning  deadly  pale. 

"  Why  ?  could  you  never  love  my  poor  boy  ? 
and  do  you,  did  you  really  like  Frederick  ?'* 
enquired  Mrs.  Derwent,  with  a  faltering 
voice. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  never  did  ;  I  never  loved  him," 
said  Mary,  while  a  blush  rose  to  her  cheeks, 
and  she  turned  away  to  hide  her  face ;  for  the 
sudden  knowledge  that  aunt  Lucy  had  wished 
Hubert  to  love  her,  sent  a  thrill  of  ecstacy 
through  her  heart. 

When  Mary  again  met  her  aunt's  eyes,  there 
was  so  much  meaning  in  their  loving  and 
almost  joyous  gaze,  that  she  could  only  hide 
her  head  caressingly  on  her  aunt's  bosom,  and 
pretend  she  did  not  know  what  Lucy  was 
thinking  of. 
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"  She  may  be  happy  yet,"  thought  Mary. 
"  Aunt  Lucy  may  in  time  recover  her  spiiits;" 
and  the  conviction  that  she  would,  by  loving 
her  cousin,  add  to  this  adored  aunt's  happiness, 
made  it  ten  thousand  times  more  difficult  for 
her  to  banish  Hubert  from  her  memory. 

"  He  can  never  love  me.  I  must  extinguish 
the  idea,"  she  thought. 

"  Do  not  look  so  miserable,"  said  Mrs. 
Derwent,  who  was  watching  her  niece's 
countenance.  "  He  must  not,  he  cannot  marry 
that  girl.  How  can  you  have  such  a  bad 
opinion  of  Hubert's  taste  ? — Why,  I  remember 
they  said  she  rouged^  and  painted  her  eyes, 
and  she  is  much  older,  too,  I  believe,  than  he 
is.  Oh,  no !  I  will  never  believe  it ;  I  will 
write  to  him  by  this  post ;"  and  Lucy  started 
up,  and  glided  across  the  room  to  her 
writing-table  with  a  bounding  and  graceful 
movement,  which  reminded  Mary  of  former 
days. 
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*'  The  lady  prayed  in  heaviness 
That  looked  not  for  relief ! 
But  slowly  did  her  succour  come, 
And  a  patience  to  her  grief. 
*  *i  *  * 

Oh,  there  is  never  sorrow  of  heart 

That  shall  lack  a  timely  end. 
If  but  to  God  we  turn,  and  ask 

Of  Him  to  be  our  friend."* 


*  Wordsworth, 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 


SUSPENSE. 


Mrs.Derwent  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her 
son,  and  in  the  guileless  simplicity  of  her 
nature,  she  could  not  avoid  letting  Hubert  see 
that  she  wished  him  to  love  his  cousin.  She 
described  Mary  in  her  true  colours,  and  all 
she  had  been,  and  was  now  more  than  ever  ; 
the  life  and  the  joy  of  all  who  came  within  her 
influence. 

"  And  I  will  not  believe  that  you  could 
prefer  to  such  a  creature,  Lady  Selina,  that 
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flirting  girl,"  added  his  mother;  '*  I  cannot 
give  credence  to  the  report  circulated  in 
London,  that  you  have  proposed  for  her  to 
Lord  Castlemore,  and  been  accepted.  I  am 
longing  to  hear  the  denial  from  your  own 
lips." 

No  answer  could  arrive  until  the  third  day. 
Mary  had  not  read  the  letter,  but  although 
she  felt  convinced  that  her  aunt  would  have 
too  much  delicacy  to  compromise  her  in  it,  or 
to  betray  the  secret  of  her  heart,  which  she 
feared  had  been  discovered,  she  felt  most  in* 
tensely  anxious  for  the  reply. 

At  times  she  found  her  aunt's  eye  resting 
on  her  with  a  look  of  hope,  which  gave  rise  to 
dreams  too  blissful  to  indulge  in,  and  she  felt 
that  the  suspense  w^as  very  difficult  to  bear, 
and  longed  to  know  the  worst.  She  tried  to 
make  herself  love  Lady  Selina,  to  feel  the 
same  unselfish  pleasure  in  the  idea  of  Hu- 
bert's happiness  with  her,  as  she  had   sue- 
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ceeded  so  soon  in  attaining  when  Cecil  Flam- 
borough,  whom  she  thought  she  loved,  mar- 
ried her  cousin  Charlotte. 

Alas  !  she  could  not ;  she  felt,  to  her  dismay, 
that  the  case  was  different ;  with  him  it  had 
been  a  passing  fancy,  wliich  she  had  encouraged 
to  distract  her  mind  from  Sir  Frederick  Ren- 
ton.  But  now,  there  was  no  delusion  :  her 
feelings  for  Hubert  had  grown  up  for  years 
unperceived,  until  they  had  become  a  part  of 
of  herself;  and  she  sometimes  felt,  that  the 
endeavour  to  wrench  her  heart  from  the 
thought  of  him,  would  result  in  her  own  death 
— that  it  would  be  like  tearing  up  by  the 
stalk  a  fragile  flower,  and  leaving  the  roots  in 
the  ground.  Then  she  was  angry  with  her- 
self for  being  so  weak,  so  selfish,  and  with 
many  tears  would  pray  to  God  to  save  her 
from  herself  and  from  the  misery  of  "  inor- 
dinate affections.'* 

Meantime,  Mrs.  Derwent  was  occupied  with 
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lier  own  thoughts,  and  the  dawn  of  an  un- 
wonted smile  would  glimmer  round  her  mouth 
and  eyes,  as  she  stole  a'  sidelong,  furtive 
glance  at  Mary,  and  built  airy  castles  for  her 
and  Hubert. 

"  Oh  yes,"  thought  Lucy. 

"  Oh  yes !  I  see  it  now, 
Yet  rather  with  mine  heart  than  with  mine  eyes, 
So  faint  it  is.     And  all  my  thoughts  sail  thither, 
Freighted  with  prayers  and  hopes,  and  forward  urged 
Against  all  stress  of  accident."* 

The  long-wished-for  third  morning  came, 
and  brought  no  letter. 

*'  He  will  come  himself;  of  that  I  am  sure," 
said  his  mother,  with  confidence. 

"  He  may  have  returned  to  Oxford,  and  if 
so,  did  not  get  your  letter,"  said  Mary,  trying 
to  believe  that  this  was  the  case. 

Mrs.  Derwent's  countenance  fell,  but  bright- 
ened up  again  the  next  minute,  as  she  said, 
"  That  is  possible  ;  but  still  he  can't  be  en- 
'^'  Longfellow's  Spanish  Student. 
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gaged  to  Lady  Selina,  for  in  that  case  he 
would  have  stayed  in  town,  and  we  should 
have  heard. 

Mary  wondered  at  this  sudden  perspicacity 
in  her  aunt,  who  had  never  seemed  so  quick- 
judging  before.  The  fact  was,  Lucy's  affec- 
tions had  been  developed  of  late  in  the  right 
channel,  because  she  had  prayed  more  than 
she  had  been  able  to  do  for  a  long  time. 

Hubert  and  Mary  had  called  forth  her  best 
affections,  which  had  been  crushed  down  to  a 
lower  standard,  and  partially  extinguished  by 
the  sort  of  slavish  love  she  had  bestowed  upon 
Augustus  Derwent. 

*  *    "  O,  Duty ! 

Who  art  a  light  to  guide  ;  a  rod 
To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove  ; 
Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 
When  empty  terrors  over-awe  ; 
From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free, 
And  calm' St  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity  ! 
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Serene  will  be  our  days,  and  bright 
And  happy  will  our  nature  be, 

When  Love  is  an  unerring  light, 
And  Joy  its  own  security. 


Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end. 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  ; 

The  confidence  of  reason  give, 

And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  bondman  let  me  live  !"^^ 

Lucy's  anticipations  proved  correct.  As 
she  and  Mary  were  sitting  at  luncheon,  a 
horseman  dashed  up  to  the  door,  whom  they 
recognized  to  be  Hubert. 

"  He  has  been  accepted  by  Lady  SeHna," 
thought  Mary. 

*'  He  is  free,  and  he  loves  Mary,"  thought 
his  mother ;  and  the  mother  ran  into  the  hall 
and  clasped  her  son  in  her  arms. 

"  Come  into  the  drawing-room,  I  want  <o 
speak  to  you  for  a  moment  alone,  and  then 

*  Wordsworth. 
VOL.  III.  T 
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you  shall  see  Mary,"  she  said,  as  she  entered 
the  room  with  him  and  closed  the  door. 

"  It  is  not  true,''  she  added,  "  and  you  are 
free  :  tell  me,  I  can't  bear  this  suspense." 

"  I  am  indeed  free,"  said  Hubert  ;  "  I 
never  had  the  smallest  idea  of  marrying  Lady 
Selina.  But  oh,  mother,  it  is  not  possible 
Mary  can  like  me ;  and  yet,  as  soon  as  I  got 
your  letter,  I  dashed  off  here,  for  you  seemed 
to  hint — to  imply — that — perhaps   .  .  ." 

"  That  Mary  loves  you  :  yes,  I  am  certain 
she  does,  though  she  never  told  me ;  never, 
and  thinks  I  have  not  divined  it,  for  she  could 
not  bear  to  let  me  suspect  it  even  ..." 

"  But  you  really  think  that  ..." 

"  One  moment  will  decide,"  said  his  mo- 
ther, as  she  led  Hubert  into  the  dining-room, 
where  Mary  was,  and  closed  the  door  upon 
them. 

*  ^  m  M^ 

"  Tears  generally  tremble   in  the  eyes   of 
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happy  mothers,  and  glisten  Hke  dew  on  the 
flower-cup  of  their  joy,  enhancing  their  bril- 
Hancy  and  beauty." 

But  when  "Lucy"  first  realized  this  great 
happiness — when  she  read  the  truth  in  Hu- 
bert's face,  her  smile  was  one  of  almost  be- 
wildered ecstacy,  and  no  drops  ghstened  in 
her  eyes. 

"  Her  joy,  as  in  the  extreme  of  sorrow,  was 
too  great — too  deep  for  tears."  * 

*  Jean  Paul  Richter.     Leben  Fibels. 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 


A    MOTHER  S    JOY. 


Intense  happiness  gives  a  feeling  of  se- 
curity. It  makes  us  brave,  for  we  are  imbued 
with  immortal  joy — a  joy  so  strong  and  vivid 
that  we  feel  convinced  it  must  be  eternal, 
whatever  may  happen  to  our  bodies.  It 
seems  a  pledge  of  our  immortality ;  that  no 
death  could  ever  quench  the  vivid  rapture 
which  pervades  us.  The  gates  of  heaven 
stand  open,  and  we  feel  with  the  poet,  that — 
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**  Glimpses  from  within,   of  glory,  wondrous  sight  and 

sound, 
Float  near  me — faces,  pure  from  sin  j  strange  music, 

saints  with  splendour  crowned  ; 
I  seem  to  feel  my  native  air  blow  down  from  some 

high  region  there. 
And  fan  my  spirit  pure."  *  * 


Earth  has  nothing  more  to  give,  and  as  the 
Italian  proverb  says,  e  poi  morire,  VVe  are 
ready  for  eternity. 

Mary  and  Hubert  had  never  experienced 
such  feehngs,  until  after  years  of  struggle, 
doubt,  and  isolation,  they  suddenly  discovered 
the  secret  of  each  other's  hearts.  To  find 
that  each  had  always  loved  the  other,  and  to 
account  thus  for  the  reserve,  the  apparent 
coldness  that  had  so  strangely  sprung  up 
between  them,  was  happiness  indeed. 

Hubert's  success  in  finding  that  Mary  loved 
him,  this  resolving,  as  it  were,  the  various 
discords  of  his  life  into  the  key  note  of  perfect 
harmony,  had  quite  chased  away  the  morbid 
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melancholy  to  which  he  had  often  been  a 
prey,  and  to  which  he  sometimes  gave  vent  in 
his  diary. 

Now,  Hubert  and  Mary's  first  thought  was 
the  desire  to  save  Sir  Frederick.  The  former 
went  up  to  London,  and  again  visited  his 
cousin.  He  found  him  in  a  miserable,  de- 
jected frame  of  mind,  but  much  more  open  to 
the  influence  of  good  than  he  had  previously 
been. 

In  time,  Hubert  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  that  his  visits  gave  pleasure,  and  that 
his  arguments  appeared  to  gain  ground :  that 
Sir  Frederick  really  longed  for  a  reconcihation 
with  his  Maker,  and  felt  truly  convinced  of  his 
crimes. 

Through  the  influence  of  his  family,  the 
unhappy  Baronet's  sentence  was  commuted 
into  transportation  ;  and  Hubert  went  to  take 
leave  of  him  when  he  sailed  for  Botany  Bay. 

Soon  afterwards,  Hubert  and  Mary  were 
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married.  Charlotte  and  Cecil  returned  from 
their  tour  just  in  time  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony. 

Mary  now  wondered  how  she  could  ever 
have  fancied  that  she  liked  Mr.  Flamborough. 
Either  she  had  grown  and  developed  far  be- 
yond his  intellectual  stature  since  they  last 
met,  or  Cecil  had  deteriorated,  and  not  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  his  youth.  Yet  Charlotte  was 
very  pleasant,  just  the  same  as  ever. 

Mary  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  in  her 
own  mind  that  Cecil,  too,  was  unchanged,  but 
that  her  capacity  to  appreciate  had  been  en- 
nobled and  exalted  by  the  love  of  such  a  being 
as  Hubert. 

*  ^  7|*  ^ 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

A    HAPPY    OLD    AGE. 

"  I  cannot  agree,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
in  his  ReHgio  Medici,  "  with  those  who  impute 
inconvenience  to  long  hfe,  and  that  length  of 
time  doth  rather  impair  than  improve  us ;  for 
surely,  if  we  will  follow  the  course  of  nature 
and  of  reason,  it  is  a  mighty  great  blessing, 
were  it  but  in  this  regard,  that  it  giveth  time 
leave  to  vent  and  boil  away  the  unquietnesses 
and  turbulencies  that  follow  our  passions,  and 
to  wean  ourselves   gently  from  carnal  affec- 
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tions,  and  at  the  last  to  drop  with  ease  and 
wilHngness,  Hke  ripe  fruit  from  the  tree,  as 
Plotinus  finely  discourseth  in  one  of  his 
Eneads/* 


Years  have  passed,  and  now  Lucy  is  again 
resting  on  the  old  stile  where,  thirty  years 
before,  she  sat  with  her  sister  Harriet,  on  just 
such  an  evening  as  this.  She  is  sitting  on 
the  lower  step  now,  and  Mary  is  on  the  grass 
beside,  looking  up  into  her  face  with  an  ex- 
pression of  bounding  gladness. 


''  We  sit  on  hills  our  childhood  wist, 

Woods,  hamlets,  streams  beholding  : 
The  sun  strikes  through  the  farthest  mist, 

The  city's  spire  to  golden. 
The  city's  golden  spire  it  was. 

When  hope  and  health  were  strongest ; 
But  now  it  is  the  churchyard  grass 
We  look  upon  the  longest. 

Be  pitiful,  oh  God ! 
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And  soon  all  vision  waxeth  dull — 

Men  whisper — He  is  dying  : 
We  cry  no  more — '  Be  pitiful !' 

We  have  no  strength  for  crying — 
No  strength,  no  need.     Then  soul  of  mine 

Look  up,  and  triumph  rather. — 
Lo,  in  the  depth  of  God's  Divine 

The  son  abjures  the  Father. 

Be  pitiful,  oh  God !" 

The  scene  is  scarcely  changed.  The  old 
grey  church  tower  still  watches  over  the  vil- 
lage of  Hartfield  ;  the  silver  trout-stream  still 
winds  its  playful  course  through  willowy  banks 
or  fragrant  meadows  towards  the  sea.  Even 
the  old  Rectory  looks  much  the  same,  for  it 
has  only  received  an  additional  wing  to  ac- 
commodate the  larger  families  of  Mr.  Len- 
nox's successors.  The  sheep  are  browsing  as 
of  yore  on  the  downs,  and  the  same  pathway 
is  still  worn  by  passing  feet,  along  which  Lucy 
had  bounded  with  her  two  children  years  ago, 
when  she  suddenly  met  Augustus  Derwent. 

"  That  dancing  stream  sounds  even  more 
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joyful  to  me  than  it  did  when  I  sat  here  in 
my  youthful  days,"  Mrs.  Derwent  said  to 
Mary  ;  "  and  the  thyme-scented  breeze  from 
the  downs  is  more  sweet  than  ever.  I  often 
wonder  that  I  feel  so  happy,  for  how  many  of 
those  dearest  to  me  have  died  ! — how  many 
have  1  lost !  Nearly  all  those  I  loved  in  my 
youth  have  passed  away.  I  seem  to  live  quite 
among  graves,"  she  continued,  as  she  looked 
towards  the  churchyard. 

"  You  are  happy,"  said  Mary,  "  because 
you  have  such  abiding,  though  often  uncon- 
scious conviction  of  the  present  happiness  of 
those  you  have  loved  and  lost.  I  observe  that 
you  always  mention  their  names  in  a  glad, 
confident  tone,  as  one  speaks  of  a  friend  who 
has  left  home  for  a  little  while,  and  is  soon 
coming  back." 

"  How  plainly  I  can  now  read  the  great 
enigma  of  life,"  said  Mrs.  Derwent,  "  which 
I  was  so    slow  to    comprehend,   and  which 
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indeed  I  never  understood  until  lately. 
That  if  we  give  ourselves  to  God,  to  be,  to 
suffer,  to  do  His  Will,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
in  Him  again,  and  enjoy  a  double  life.  But 
if  we  turn  aside  to  seek  for  happiness,  we 
shall  only  meet  with  disappointment.  How 
early,  dear  Mary,  you  discovered  this !" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  was  forced  upon 
me  by  a  lonely  childhood,  and  the  longing  I 
had  for  your  love.  I  worked  out  the  problem 
in  solitude,  and  the  old  divines  helped  me  to 
its  solution." 

"  All  circumstances  work  for  good  to  those 
who  take  them  rightly,  dear  Mary.  Many  a 
one  might  have  made  a  dull  solitary  childhood 
such  as  yours,  the  excuse  for  sins  of  after  life." 

"  But  now,  dear  aunt,  I  would  not  wish 
my  youth  to  have  been  different.  I  feel  with 
Wordsworth — 

"  The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Per2)etual  benediction.  *  * 
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*         For  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense,  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature. 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised, 
*  *  * 

For  those  first  affections, 

Those  shadowy  recollections, 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 

Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day  ; 

Are  yet  a  master-hght  of  all  our  seeing  ; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 

Of  the  eternal  silence  :  Truths  that  wake 
To  perish  never ; 

Which  neither  listlessness  nor  mad  endeavour. 
Nor  man,  nor  boy. 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  ! 


*         Oh  joy  !  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live. 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  !" 


A  group  of  joyful   children  were  playing 
around,  some  of  Charlotte's  and  Mary's,  and 
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Hubert  joined  the  party  as  they  all  proceeded 
home  to  Ilminster.  They  lived  there  still. 
They  loved  the  old  house  too  much  to  leave 
it,  although  Hubert  had  bought  a  fine  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

They  have  much  improved  and  ornamented 
it,  and  enlarged  the  terrace  gardens  which 
now  slope  down  to  the  river.  But  the  haunted 
room  still  remains,  and  the  strange  dark 
closet. 

And  noises  are  sometimes  heard,  and  people 
dislike  to  enter  that  room  by  night. 

Hubert  is  an  excellent  landlord,  and  devotes 
much  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  tenantry. 
He  makes  leisure  for  writing,  too,  and  has 
published  some  books  that  even  Mr.  Withers 
has  deigned  to  praise. 

Dr.  Short,  though  very  old,  still  continues 
occasionally  to  visit  Lucy  and  her  children ; 
and  the  sight  of  their  happiness  and  prosperity 
seems  to  give  him  almost  as  much  pleasure  as 
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the  success  of  his  own  son,  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  medical  profession,  and 
is  rapidly  making  a  fortune. 

Old  Mr.  Flamborough  died  some  years  ago, 
and  Charlotte  and  her  husband  are  living  at 
Arborville  Hall.  Hubert  finds  Cecil  a  true 
brother-in-law,  always  glad  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  his  plans  of  usefulness,  and  in  his  pro- 
jects for  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the 
poor. 

And  blessed  with  such  children,  Lucy  is 
happy  indeed.  In  age  she  has  regained  her 
health,  and  almost  youthful  beauty. 

For,  as  Richter  says, — 

"  It  is  not  years  alone  which  rob  woman  of 
her  loveliness,  as  we  sometimes  imagine ;  or 
even  illness,  although  the  latter  is  as  mighty 
a  thief  as  age.  The  ravages  of  disease,  in- 
deed, leave  behind  them  a  faded  flower,  while 
age,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  mis-shapen 
growth. 
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"  But  what  really  disfigures  the  beautiful 
form  of  youth,  is  the  daily  cultivation  and 
calling  forth  of  the  passions,  which  at  first 
slumbered  undeveloped  in  the  glad  and  suc- 
cessful years  of  love,  or  of  peaceful  and  heart- 
whole  maidenhood. 

**  Everything  rough  and  exciting  (and  each 
passion  is  both)  absorbs  all  the  colour  from 
beauty — the  friendly  morning  blush  of  youth- 
ful charms  becomes,  under  the  ascending 
sultry  sun,  a  gloomy  cloud. 

"  A  woman  who  could  always  love,  would 
never  grow  old ;  and  the  love  of  mother  and 
wife  would  often  give  or  preserve  many 
charms,  if  it  ^vere  not  too  often  associated 
with  parental  or  conjugal  anger. 

"  There  remains  in  the  faces  of  women  who 
are  naturally  serene  and  peaceful,  and  of  those 
rendered  so  by  religion,  an  after-spring,  and 
later  still,  an  after-summer — a  reflection  from 
the  heyday  of  their  bloom." 
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And  Lucy  Derwent's  rounded  cheeks  have 
now  no  unsightly  wrinkles  from  care,  or  marks 
of  passions  ill-controlled.  Her  eyes  beam 
with  a  holy  love  and  hope,  and  a  light  which 
is  not  borrowed  from  this  world's  uncertain 
sunshine. 

Her  father's  influence  has  regained  all  its 
power  over  her,  and  like  him  she  feels  that 
each  succeeding  birthday  is  happier  than  the 
preceding. 

The  memory  of  genius  developed  by  reli- 
gion, never  dies;  and  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Rector  of  Hartfield  descends,  through  his 
daughter,  upon  her  children  and  grandchildren. 


THE   END. 
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MEMOIRS   OF   THE   COURT   OF   THE   REGENCY. 

From  OaiGiNAL  Family  Documents.      By  the  DUKE  OF  BUCKING- 
HAM  AND  CHANDOS,  K.G.     2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Portraits,  30s.  bound. 

"  Here  are  two  more  goodly  volnmes  on  the  English  Court  ;  volumes  full  of  new 
sayings,  pictures,  anecdotes,  and  scenes.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  travels  over  nine  years 
of  English  history.  But  what  years  those  were,  from  1»11  to  1820!  What  events  at  home 
and  abroad  they  bore  to  the  great  bourne!  — from  the  accession  of  the  Regent  to  power  to 
the  death  of  George  III.— including  the  fall  of  Perceval;  the  invasion  of  Russia,  and  the 
war  in  Spain;  the  battles  of  Salamanca  and  Hoiodino;  the  Are  of  Moscow;  the  retreat  of 
Napoleon  ;  the  conquest  of  Spain  ;  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  ;  the  return  from  Elba;  the 
Congress  of  Vienna;  the  Hundred  Days  ;  the  crowning  carnage  of  Waterloo;  the  exile  to 
St.  Helena;  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  ;  the  settlement  of  Europe  ;  the  public  scandals  at 
the  English  Court;  the  popular  discontent,  and  the  massacre  of  Peterloo  !  On  many  parts 
of  this  st()ry  the  documents  published  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  cast  new  jets  of  light, 
clearing  up  much  secret  history.  Old  stories  ai-e  confirmed — new  traits  of  character  are 
brought  out.  In  short,  many  new  and  pleasant  additions  are  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
those  times."— Athen<EU7n, 

"  Invaluable,  as  showing  the  true  light  in  which  many  of  the  stirring  events  of  the 
Regency  are  to  be  viewed.  The  lovers  of  Court  gossip  will  also  find  not  a  little  for  their 
edification  and  amusement."— Li7erar^  Gazette, 

"  These  volumes  cover  a  complete  epoch,  the  period  of  the  Regency — a  period  of  large 
and  stirring  English  history.  To  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  thus,  out  of  his  family 
archives,  places  within  our  reach  authentic  and  exceedingly  minute  pictures  of  the  governors 
of  England,  we  owe  grateful  acknowledgements.  His  papers  abound  in  fresh  lights  on  old 
topics,  and  in  new  illustrations  and  anecdotes.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  letters  is  enhanced 
by  the  judicious  setting  of  the  explanatory  comment  that  accompanies  them,  which  is  put 
together  with  much  care  and  honesty." — Examiner. 

LORD    GEORGE   EENTINCK:    A  POLITICAL    BIO- 

GRAPHY.     By  the  RIGHT  HON.  B.  DISRAELI,  M.P.    Fifth  and  cheaper 
Edition,  Revised.     Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  bound. 

"  This  biography  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  deep  attention  of  the  public.  We  are  bound 
to  say,  that  as  a  political  biography  we  have  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  a  book  more  dexterously 
handled,  or  more  replete  with  interest.  The  history  of  the  famous  session  of  1846,  as 
written  by  Disraeli  in  that  brilliant  and  pointed  style  of  whiih  he  is  so  consummate  a  master, 
is  deeply  interesting.  He  has  traced  this  memorable  struggle  with  a  vivacity  and  power 
unequalled  as  yet  in  any  narrative  of  Parliamentary  proceedings." — Blackwood's  Mag. 

LORD  PALMERSTON'S  OPINIONS  AND  POLICY;  AS 

Minister,  Diplomatist,  and  Statesman,  during  more  than  Forty  Years 
of  Public  Life.     1  vol.  8vo  with  Portrait,  7s.  6d.  bound. 

"  This  work  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  political  library.  It  gives  a  complete  view 
of  the  sentiments  and  opinions  by  which  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  dictated  as 
a  diplomatist  and  statesman." — Chronicle. 

„  This  is  a  remarkable  and  seasonable  publication  ;  but  it  is  something  more — it  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  historical  treasures  of  our  country  during  more  than  forty  of  the 
most  memorable  years  of  our  annals.  We  earnestly  recommend  the  volume  to  general 
|»«rusal." — Standard. 
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MEMOIRS   OF   THE  COURT    AND    CABINETS  OF 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD,  From  Original  Family  Documents.  By 
the  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM  AND  CHANDOS,  K.G.,  &c.  The 
Third  and  Fourth  Volumes,  comprising  the  period  from  1800  to  1810, 
and  completing  this  important  work.     8vo.,  with  Portraits.     30s.  bound. 

From  the  Times. — "These  volumes  consist  in  the  main,  of  letters  written  by  the  two 
brothers,  Lord  Grenville,  and  Mr.  T.  Grenville,  to  their  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  for  his  information  as  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time.  In  the  two 
former  volumes  a  great  amount  of  curious  gossip,  and  of  valuable  information,  was 
contained  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry,  ths  King's  illness  in  1788, 
and  the  early  period  of  the  war  with  revolutionary  France.  Volumes  3  and  4  take  up  the 
tale  where  volumes  1  and  2  had  left  it  j  and  herein  we  find  a  connected  narrative  of  the 
many  Stirling  historical  events  which  occurred  between  1800,  when  Lord  Grenville  and 
Talleyrand  were  in  correspondence  respecting  Bonaparte's  proposals  for  peace,  until  the 
return  of  the  King's  malady  in  1810  and  the  debates  in  Parliament  relative  to  the  regency. 
The  present  collection  is  more  valuable  than  the  last,  inasmuch  as  Lord  Grenville,  having 
attained  higher  dignity  and  experience,  is  a  more  dispassionate  observer  of  passing  events. 
Whoever  would  desire  to  read  the  running  comments  of  so  eminent  and  well  informed  a 
man  as  Lord  Grenville  upon  a  decade  so  interesting  as  that  of  1800 — 10,  would  do  well  to 
consult  these  volumes.  Lord  Grenville  was  certainly  among  the  most  far-sighted  men  of 
bis  time;  and  to  him,  from  the  first,  belongs  the  credit  of  appreciating  truly  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  position  and  designs.  He  did  so  even  to  a  higher  degree  than  Pitt ;  and  it  is 
most  remarkable  how  far  his  predictions  have  been  verified  by  the  event,  even  when 
submitted  to  the  sharp  test  of  the  judgment  of  posterity.  The  principal  points  on  which 
light  is  thrown  by  the  present  correspondence  are,  the  negociations  before  and  after  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  until  the  time  of  its  rupture — the  true  character  of  Addington's  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  relations  between  'The  Doctor'  and  Pitt — the  formation  of  the  Pitt  and 
Sidmouth  Cabinet,  when  the  King's  prejudices  against  Charles  Fox  were  found  to  be  insur- 
mountable— the  Grenville  and  Fox  short  Administration — the  Duke  of  Portland's  Cabinet — 
the  expedition  to  Portugal,  with  its  climax  at  Cintra — the  Duke  of  York's  scandal  with  Mrs. 
Clarke — Sir  John  Moore's  retreat,  with  the  earlier  Spanish  campaigns  of  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley,  and,  finally,  the  disastrous  Walcheren  aflfair.  There  is  much  curious  matter  inter- 
posed in  the  shape  of  precis  upon  the  situation  of  afi"air8  written  from  time  to  time  by  Lord 
Grenville  himself;  and  perhaps  still  more  curious  reports  made  to  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham by  a  certain ,  whose  name  remains   a  mystery,  but  who  seems  to  have  been 

tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  arcana  imperii  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  There 
is  much  in  these  volumes  which  well  deserves  perusal.  There  is  a  portion  of  their  contents 
which  possesses  nearly  as  high  a  claim  upon  our  instant  and  careful  consideratipn  as  the 
Minutes  of  the  Sebastopol  Committee." 

From  the  Athenjeum. — "  The  present  volumes  exhibit  the  same  features  as  the  former 
portion  of  the  series.  The  general  reader  is  entertained,  and  the  reader  for  historical 
purposes  is  enlightened.     Of  their  value  and  importance,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions." 
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ARUNDEL,  AND  OF  ANNE  DACRES,  HIS  WIFE.  Edited  from  the 
Original  MSS.  By  the  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK,  E.M.  1  vol.  antique, 
10s.  6d. 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  LAST  FOUR 

POPES.     By  His  Eminence  CARDINAL  WISEMAN.    8vo.  Portraits.  (In 
the  Press.) 

EASTERN  HOSPITALS    AND  ENGLISH  NURSES; 

The  Narrative  of  Twelve  Months'  Experience  in  the  Hospitals  of  Koulali 

and  Scutari.     By  A  LADY  VOLUNTEER.     Third  and  Cheaper  Edition, 

1  vol.  post  8vo.  with  Hlustrations,   6s.  bound. 

"A  production  which,  not  only  in  the  subject-matter,  but  in  its  treatment,  is  filled  with 

the  purest  and  best  evidences  of  womanly  tenderness.     What  the  nurses  did  for  our  sick 

and  wounded  soldiers — how  they  ministered  to  their  wants  and  assuaged  their  sufferings — 

how  that  composite  body  of  hired  attendants,  sisters,  nuns,  and  lady  volunteers,  worked 

together  for  a  common  object— how  their  duties  were  apportioned — and  how,  in  health  or 

illness,  their  time  passed  away — are  all  faithfully  and  minutely  detailed  in  these  volumes. 

•Eastern  Hospitals  and  English  Nurses'  will,  no  doubt,  command  a  good  circulation." 

■j-TAe  Times. 

"  The  story  of  the  noble  deeds  done  by  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  devoted  sisterhood 
will  never  be  more  effectively  told  than  in  the  beautiful  narrative  contained  in  these 
volumes." — John  Bull. 

"  Our  readers  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  Lady  Volunteer's  account  of  her 
labours." — Athenceum. 

JOURNAL  OF  ADVENTURES  WITH  THE  BRITISH 

ARMY,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  War  to  the  Fall  of  Sebastopol. 
By  GEORGE  CAVENDISH  TAYLOR,  late  95th  Regiment.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.,  21s.  bound. 

"  The  evidence  these  volumes  contain  is  exceedingly  valuable.  The  real  state  ^of  things 
is  here  exhibited  "—John  Bull. 

"There  was  scarcely  an  occurrence  of  any  importance  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  not  an  eye- 
witness of.  Balaklava,  Inkermanu,  Kertch,  the  operations  in  the  Sea  of  Azof,  Anapa,  the 
storming  of  the  Malakoff  and  the  Redan,  and  the  taking  possession  of  Sebastopol— each 
event  is  detailed  in  that  concise  but  clear,  professional  style  which  we  have  not  met  with 
before." — United  Sermce  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Taylor's  Journal  is  valuable  for  its  genuineness,  and  for  the"  extent  of  experience 
embraced  in  it."— Examiner. 

TURKEY:  ITS  HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS;  FROM 

THE  JOURNALS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SIR  JAMES  PORTER, 
Fifteen  Years  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  continued  to  the  Present  Time, 
with  a  Memoir  of  Sir  James  Porter,   by  his  Grandson,  SIR   GEORGE 
LARPENT,  Bart.     2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Illustrations.     16s.  bound. 
"  This  highly  interesting  work  consists  of  two  parts.    The  first  volume,  after  a  memoir 
f  Sir  James  Porter,  proceeds  to  give  a  general   description  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  of  its 
natural  and  industrial  productions,  and  its  commerce,  a  sketch  of  its  history  from  the   in- 
vasion of  Europe  to  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmud  II.,  and  an  account  of  the  religion  and 
the  civil  institutions    of  the  Turks,  and  of  their  manners  and  customs,  chiefly  from  the 
data  supplied  by  the  papers  of  Sir  James   Porter.     In  the  second  volume  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  Turkey  as  it  is  ;  the  religious  and  civil  government  of  Turkey,  its  Legislature, 
the  state  of  education  in  the  Empire,  its  finances,  its  military  and  naval  strength,  and  the 
social  condition  of  the  Turks,  are  all  in  succession  brought  under  review.  The  work  gives  a  fuller 
and  more  life-like  picture  of  the  present  state  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  than  any  other  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted."— JoAn  Bull, 


HISTORY   AND    BIOGRAPHY. 


ELIZABETH  DE  VALOIS,  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN,  AND 

THE   COURT  OF  PHILIP  II.     From  numerous  unpubUshed  sources  in 

the  Archives  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.      By  MISS   FREER.     2  vols. 

post  8vo.  with  fine  Portraits  by  Heath,  21s. 

"  Such  a  book  as  the  memoir  of  Elizabeth  de  Valois  is  a  literary  treasure  which  will  be 

the  more  appreciated  as  its  merits  obtain  that  reputation   to  which   they  most  Justly  are 

entitled.     Miss  Freer  has  done  her  utmost  to  make  the  facts  of  EliEabeth's,Don  Carlos',  and 

Philip   II. 's  careers   fully   known,  as  they   actually  transpired.      The  pains  this  intelligent 

lady  must  have  been   at  to  have  secured  the  means  for  so  trustworthy  a  history,  cannot  but 

have  been  very  great ;  doubtless  she  will  be  rewarded  by  finding  this,  her  last  and  certainly 

her  best  publication,  as  much  aud  as  generally  appreciated  as  were   her  previous  memoirs  of 

Marguerite  d'Angoul^me  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Queens  of  Navarre."— BeWs  Messenger. 

"  This  interesting  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  historical  biographies  of  the  present 
day." — Observer. 

"These  volumes  will  well  repay  perusal.  They  relate  to  a  period  of  history  extremely 
important  and  rich  in  materials  of  interest.  Miss  Freer  is  an  industrious  biographer.  She 
goes  to  original  sources  of  information,  and  she  gives  the  reader  all  the  details  she  can 
collect."— i^r«ss. 

"This  book  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  its  able  authoress."— Swn. 

THE    LIFE    OF    MARGUERITE    D'ANGOULEME, 

QUEEN  of  NAVARRE,  SISTER  of  FRANCIS  I.     From  numerous  original 
sources,  including  MS.  Documents  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  and  the 
Archives  du  Royaume  de  France,  and  the  Private  Correspondence  of  Queen 
Marguerite  with  Francis   I,  &c.      By  MISS  FREER.      Second  Edition, 
Revised,  2  vols,  post  8vo.,  veith  fine  Portraits,  engraved  by  Heath,  21s. 
"  This  is  a  very  complete  and  cleverly-written  life  of  the  illustrious  sister  of  Francis  I., 
and  it  may  be  said  of  her  that  the  varied  and  interesting  stores  of  French  history  offer  no 
theme  more  worthy  of  research  and  study  than  the  career  of  this  great  princess,  who  exer- 
cised so  potent  an  influence  over  the   politics  and  manners  of  the  age  of  which  she  was 
herself  the   brightest   ornament.     The  published  and   manuscript  documents   and   letters 
relating   to  the    life  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  and  which  are  indispensable  to  a  correct 
biography  of  this  queen,  are  widely  dispersed.     The  author  has  spared  no  cost  or  trouble  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  all  that  were  likely  to  elucidate  her  character  and  conduct.     She  has 
furnished  us  with   a  very  interesting  and  graphic  sketch  of  the  singular  events  and  the 
important  personages  who  took  part  in  them  during  this  stormy  and  remarkable  period  of 
French  and  English  history." — Observer. 

"  This  is  a  very  useful  and  amusing  book.  It  is  a  good  work,  very  well  done.  The 
authoress  is  quite  equal  in  power  and  grace  to  Miss  Strickland.  She  must  have  spent  great 
time  and  labour  in  collecting  the  information,  which  she  imparts  in  an  easy  and  agreeable 
manner.  It  is  diflScult  to  lay  down  her  book  after  having  once  begun  it.  This  is  owing 
partly  to  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  partly  to  the  skilful  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  treated.  No  other  life  of  Marguerite  has  yet  been  published,  even  in  France.  Indeed, 
till  Louis  Philippe  ordered  the  collection  and  publication  of  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
history  of  France,  no  such  work  could  be  published.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  under 
any  circumstances,  it  could  have  been  better  done." — Standard. 

"  There  are  few  names  more  distinguished  than  that  of  Marguerite  d'Angoul^me  in  the 
range  of  female  biography,  and  Miss  Freer  has  done  well  in  taking  up  a  subject  so  copious 
and  attractive.    It  is  altogether  an  interesting  and  well-written  biography."— Li7.  Gaz 

THE  LIFE  OF   JEANNE  D'ALBRET,   QUEEN   OF 

NAVARRE,  from  numerous  original  sources,  including  M.S.  Documents  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  and  the  Archives  Espagnoles  de  Simancas.  By 
MISS  FREER.    2  vols,  with  Portraits,  21s.  bound. 


HURST   AND    BLACItETT*S    NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


REVELATIONS  OF  PRISON  LIFE;  WITH  AN  EN- 

ttUIRY     INTO    PrISOX    DISCIPLINE    AND    SECONDARY    PUNISHMENTS.       By 

GEORGE  LAVAL  CHESTERTON,  Twenty-five  Tears  Governor  of  the 
House  of  Correction  at  Cold- Bath  Fields.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  1  vol. 
10s.  6d. 

"Mr  Chesterton  has  had  a  rare  experience  of  human  frailty.  He  has  lived  with  the 
felon,  the  forger,  the  lorette,  the  vagabond,  the  murderer;  has  looked  into  the  darkest 
sepulchres  of  the  heart,  without  finding  reason  to  despair  of  mankind.  In  his  belief  the 
worst  of  men  have  still  some  of  the  angel  left.  Such  a  testimony  from  such  a  quarter  is  full 
of  novelty  :'s  it  is  of  interest.  As  a  curious  bit  of  human  history  these  volumes  are  remark- 
able. They  are  very  real,  very  simple  J  dramatic  without  exaggeration,  philosophic  without 
being  dull.  In  dealing  with  a  subject  so  peculiar  as  prison  life,  Mr.  Chesterton  was  wise  in 
making  his  treatment  personal  and  incidental.  General  descriptions,  however  accurate, 
interest  only  a  few  j  but  stories  of  crime,  anecdotes  of  criminals,  may  attract  all  readers." 
— Athenceitm. 

"This  interesting  book  is  full  of  such  illustrations  as  the  narrative  of  striking  cases 
aifords,  and  is  indied  as  well  calculated  to  entertain  mere  readers  for  amusement  ms  to 
instruct  and  assist  those  who  are  studying  the  great  questions  of  social  reform." — Examiner. 

"The  very  interesting  work  just  published  by  Capt.  Chesterton,  entitled  '  Revelations 
of  Prison  Life." — Quarterly  Review. 


THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB;  OR,  MEMORIALS  OF 

KENSINGTON ;    Regal,    Critical,    and    Anecdotical.      By  LEIGH 
HUNT.     Second  Edition.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  elegantly  bound. 

"A  delightful  book,  of  which  the  charm  begins  at  the  the  first  line  on  the  first  page, for 
full  of  quaint  and  pleasant  memories  is  the  phrase  that  is  its  title — '  The  Old  Court  Suburb.* 
Very  full,  too,  both  of  quaint  and  pleasant  memories  is  the  line  that  designates  the  author. 
It  is  the  name  of  the  most  cheerful  of  chroniclers,  the  bestof  remembrancers  of  good  things, 
the  most  polished  and  entertaining  of  educated  gossips.  'The  Old  Court  Suburb'  is  a  work 
that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those  who  have  a  love  for  the  best 
kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

•'  Under  the  quaint  title  of  '  The  Old  Court  Suburb,'  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  gossips  pleasantly, 
spiritedly,  and  at  large,  over  all  that  is  of  interest  in  Kensington  and  its  neigh  oourhood.  The 
subject  is  happily  chosen,  for  Kensington  comprises  in  it  more  of  antiquarian  and  literary 
interest  than  any  other  spot  in  London.  It  is  precisely  the  kind  of  book  to  be  pored  over  by 
the  sea-side  or  fire-side,  where  the  reader  can  transport  himself,  assisted  by  the  poetic  fancy 
of  Mr  Hunt,  to  the  company  of  the  wits  and  beauties  of  past  generations.  We  very  warmly 
recommend  these  pleasant  volumes  to  the  attention  of  our  readers." — Chronicle. 

"A  more  agreeable  and  enteri.aining  book  has  not  beeu  published  since  Boswell  produced 
his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 


THE  LITERATURE  AND  ROMANCE  OF  NORTHERN 

EUROPE;  constituting  a  complete  History  of  the  Literature  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Iceland.  By  WILLIAM  and  MARY  HOWITT. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  ELIZABETH  DAVIS,  A  BA- 

LAKLAVA  NURSE.     2  vols,  post  8vo  ,  with  Portraits,  21s. 
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HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  DE  MEDICIS,  QUEEN  OF 

FRANCE,  CoxsoRT  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Regent  under  Louis  XIII. 
By  MISS  PARDOE,  Author  of  "Louis  XIV,  and  the  Court  of  France,  iu 
the  17th  Century,"  &c.  Second  Edition.  3  large  vols.  8vo.  with  fine 
Portraits. 

MEMOIRS    OF    THE    BARONESS    D'QBERKIRCH, 

Illustrative  of  the  Secret  History  of  the  Courts  of  France, 
Russia,  and  Germany.  Written  by  HERSELF,  and  Edited  bv  Her 
Grandson,  the  COUNT  DE  MONTBRISON.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     15s.' 

The  Baroness  d'Oberkirch  being  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
wife  of  Paul  I.,  and  the  confidential  companion  of  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  her 
facilities  for  obtaining  information  respecting  the  most  private  affairs  of  the 
principal  Courts  of  Europe,  render  her  jNIemoirs  unrivalled  as  a  book  of  interest- 
ing anecdotes  of  the  royal,  noble  and  other  celebrated  individuals  who  flourished 
on  the  continent  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Among  the  royal  per- 
sonages introduced  to  the  reader  in  this  work,  are  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette, 
Philip  Egalite,  and  all  the  Princes  of  France  then  living — Peter  the  Great,  the 
Empress  Catherine,  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  his  sons  Constantine  and  Alexander, 
of  Russia — Frederick  the  Great  and  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia — the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  of  Austria — Gustavus  III,  of  Sweden — Princess  Christina  of  Saxony 
— Sobieski,  and  Czartoriski  of  Poland — and  the  Princes  of  Brunswick  and 
Wurtemburg.  Among  the  most  remarkable  persons  are  the  Princes  and 
Princesses  de  Lamballe,  de  Ligne  and  Galitzin — the  Dukes  and  Duchesses  de 
Choiseul,  de  Mazarin,  de  Boufflers.de  la  Valliere,  de  Guiche,  de  Penthievre,  and 
de  Polignac — Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Marshals  Biron  and  d'Harcourt,  Count  de 
Staremberg,  Baroness  de  Krudener,  Madame  Geoffrin,  Talleyrand,  Mirabeau,  and 
Necker — with  Count  Cagliostrc,  Mesmer,  Vestris,  and  Madame  Mara ;  and  the 
work  also  includes  such  literary  celebrities  as  Voltaire,  Condorcet,  de  la  Harpe, 
de  Beamnarchais,  Rousseau,  Lavater,  Bernouilli,  Raynal,  de  I'Epee,  Huber, 
Gothe,  Wieland,  Malesherbes,  Marmontel,  de  Stael  and  de  Genlis ;  with  some 
singular  disclosures  respecting  those  celebrated  Englishwomen,  Elizabeth  Chud- 
leigh.  Duchess  of  Kingston,  and  Lady  Craven,  Margravine  of  Anspach. 

PAINTING  AND    CELEBRATED    PAINTERS,    AN- 

CIENT  and  MODERN  ;  including  Historical  and  Critical  Notices  of  the 
Schools  of  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Gemiany,  and  the  Netherlands.  Edited  by 
LADY  JERVIS.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12s.  bound. 

"  This  book  is  designed  to  give  to  the  general  public  a  popular  knowledge  of  the  History 
of  Painting  and  the  characters  of  Painters,  with  especial  reference  to  the  most  prominent 
among  those  of  their  works  which  are  to  be  seen  in  English  galleries.  It  is  pleasantly  written 
with  the  intention  of  serving  a  useful  purpose.  It  succeeds  in  its  design,  and  will  be  of  real 
use  to  the  multitude  of  picture  seers.  As  a  piece  of  agreeable  reading  also,  it  is  unex- 
ceptionable."— Examiner. 

"  This  useful  and  well-arranged  compemlium  will  be  found  of  value  to  the  amateur,  and 
pleasing  as  well  as  instructive  to  the  general  reader  ;  and,  to  give  it  still  further  praise,  the 
oollector  will  find  abundance  of  most  useful  information,  and  many  an  artist  will  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  the  work  with  a  much  clearer  idea  of  his  art  than  he  had  before.  We  sum  up 
its  merits  by  recommending  it  as  an  acceptable  handbook  to  the  principal  galleries,  and  a 
trustworthy  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  celebrated  paintings  in  England,  and  that  this 
information  is  valuable  and  much  required  by  many  thousands  is  a  well-proven  fact." — 
Sunday  Times. 


8  HURST   AND    BLACKETT's    NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

mY  EXILE.    BY  ALEXANDER    HEEZEN.     2  Vols. 

post  8vo.  21s.  bound. 

'*  From  these  admirable  memoirs  the  reader  may  derive  a  clear  idea  of  Russian  political 
society.  Mr.  Herzen's  narrative,  ably  and  unaffectedly  written,  and  undoubtedly  authentic,  is 
Indeed  superior  in  Interest  to  nine-tenths  of  the  existing  works  on  Russia." — Athenceum. 

"The  author  of  these  memoirs  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  his  nation. 
A  politician  and  historian,  he  scarcely  reached  manhood  before  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
feared  and  persecuted  him  as  an  enemy.  He  was  twice  arrested,  twice  exiled.  In  this 
English  version  of  his  memoirs,  he  presents  a  highly  characteristic  view  of  Russian 
official  society,  interspersed  with  sketches  of  rural  life,  episodes  of  picturesque  adventures, 
and  fragments  of  serious  speculation.  We  gain  from  this  narrative  of  persecution  and  exile 
a  better  idea  of  the  governing  system  in  Russia,  than  from  any  previous  work.  It  is  rich  in 
curious  and  authentic  detail."— TAe  Leader. 

THE  MOSLEM  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN;  OR,  ADVEN- 

TURES  IN  THE  EAST.  By  SADYK  PASHA.  Revised  with  original 
Notes,  by  COLONEL  LACH  SZYRMA,  Editor  of  "Revelations  of 
Siberia."    3  vols,  post  8vo.     15s.  bound. 

"Sadyk  Pasha,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  a  Pole  of  noble  birth.  He  is  now  commander 
of  the  Turkish  Cossacks,  a  corps  organised  by  himself.  The  volumes  on  the  Moslem  and 
the  Christian,  partly  fact  and  partly  fiction,  written  by  him,  and  translated  by  Colonel 
Szyrma,  display  very  well  the  literary  spirit  of  the  soldier.  They  are  full  of  the  adventures 
and  emotions  that  belong  to  love  and  war;  they  treat  of  the  present  time,  they  introduce 
many  existing  people,  and  have  the  Danubian  principalities  for  scene  of  action.  Here  are 
sources  of  popularity  which  the  book  fairly  claims." — Examiner. 

HOME  LIFE  IN  RUSSIA.    REVISED  BY  COL.  LACH 

SZYRMA,  Editor  of  **  Revelations  OF  Siberia."  2  vols.  postSvo.  12s. 

"This  work  gives  a  very  interesting  and  graphic  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Russian  people.  The  most  interesting  and  amusing  parts  of  the  work  will  be  found  to  be 
those  interior  scenes  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  middle  classes  of  Russia  upon  which 
we  have  but  scanty  information,  although  they  are  some  of  the  most  striking  and  truthful 
indications  of  the  progress  and  civilization  of  a  country.  As  such  we  recommend  them  to  the 
study  of  our  readers."— Observer. 

REVELATIONS    OF    SIBERIA.    BY  A  BANISHED 

LADY.    Third  and  cheaper  Edition.   2  vols,  post  8vo.     16s. 

"  A  thoroughly  good  book.    It  cannot  be  read  by  too  many  people."— HoeweAoW  Word*. 

*'  The  authoress  of  these  volumes  was  a  lady  of  quality,  who,  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Russian  Government  for  a  political  offence,  was  exiled  to  Siberia.  The 
place  of  her  exile  was  Berezov,  the  most  northern  part  of  thi.«  northern  penal  settlement ;  and 
In  it  she  spent  about  two  years,  not  unprofitably,  as  the  reader  will  find  by  her  interesting 
work,  containing  a  lively  and  graphic  picture  of  the  country,  the  people,  their  manners  and 
customs,  &c.  The  book  gives  a  most  important  and  valuable  insight  into  the  economy  of 
what  has  been  hitherto  the  terra  incognita  of  Russian  despotism." — Dailt/  News. 

*'  Since  the  publication  of  the  famous  romance  the  '  Exiles  of  Siberia,'  we  have  had 
no  account  of  these  desolate  lands  more  attractive  than  the  present  work." — Globe. 


HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY. 


THE     JOURNALS     AND     CORRESPONDENCE    OF 

GENERAL  SIR  HARRY  CALVERT,  Bart.,  G.C.B.  and  G.C.H.,  Ad- 
jutant-General  of  the  forces  under  H.R.H.  the  Dure  of  York, 
comprising  the  Campaigns  in  Flanders  and  Holland  in  1793-94;  with  an 
Appendix  containing  His  Plans  for  the  Defence  of  the  Country  in  case  of 
Invasion.  Edited  by  His  Son,  SIR  HARRY  VERNEY,  Bart.  1  vol.  royal 
8vo.,  with  large  maps,  14s.  bound. 

"  Both  the  journals  and  letters  of  Capt.  Calvert  are  full  of  interest.  Sir  Harry 
Verney  has  performed  his  duties  of  editor  very  well.  The  book  is  creditable  to  all  parties 
concerned  in  its  production."— Atkerueum. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF    MY    MILITARY   LIFE.    BY 

COLOInEL   LANDMANN,   Late  of  the  Corps    of   Royal   Engineers, 

Author  of  "Adventures  and  Recollections."  2  vols,  post  8vo.  12s.  bound. 

"  Much  as  has  been  written  of  late  years  about  war  and  Wellington,  we  know  of  nothing 

that  contains  so  striking  a  picture  of  the  march  and  the  battle  as  seen  by  an  individual,  or  so 

close  and  homely  a  sketch  of  the  Great  Captain  in  the  outset  of  the  European  career  of  Sir 

Arthur  Wellesley." — Spectator. 

"  The  deserved  popularity  with  which  the  previous  volumes  of  Colonel  Landmann's 
adventures  were  received  will  be  increased  by  the  present  portion  of  these  interesting  and 
amusing  records  of  a  long  life  passed  in  active  and  arduous  service.  The  Colonel's 
shrewdness  of  observation  renders  his  sketches  of  character  highly  amusing." — Britannia, 

COLONEL  LANDMANN'S  ADVENTURES  AND  RE- 

COLLECTIONS.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12s.  bound. 

•*  Among  the  anecdotes  in  this  work  will  be  found  notices  of  King  George  III.,  the  Dukes 
of  Kent,  Cumberland,  Camoridge,  Clarence,  and  Richmond,  the  Princess  Augusta,  Genera 
Garth,  vSir  Harry  Mildmay,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Lord  Heath- 
field.  Captain  Grose,  &c.  The  volumes  abound  in  interesting  matter.  The  anecdotes  are 
one  and  all  amusing." — Observer. 

ADVENTURES  OF  THE   CONNAUGHT    RANGERS. 

Second  Series.  By  WILLIAM  GRATTAN,  Esq.,  late  Lieutenant 
CoNNAUGBT  Rangers.     2  vols.     21s.  bouud. 

"  In  this  second  series  of  the  adventures  of  this  famous  regiment,  the  author  extends 
his  narrative  from  the  first  formation  of  the  gallant  88th  up  to  the  occupation  of  Paris.  All 
the  buttles,  sieges,  and  skirmishes,  in  which  the  regiment  took  part,  are  described.  The 
volumes  are  interwoven  with  original  anecdotes  that  give  a  freshness  and  spirit  to  the  whole. 
The  stories,  and  the  sketches  of  society  and  manners,  with  the  anecdotes  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  time,  are  told  in  an  agreeable  and  unaffected  manner.  The  work  bears  all  the  character- 
istics of  a  soldier's  straightforward  and  entertaining  narrative." — Sunday  Times. 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  RESIDENCE  AT  NEPAUL.    BY 

CAPTAIN  THOMAS  SMITH,  late  Assistant  Political-Resident  at 
Nepaul.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12s.  bound. 

"  No  man  could  be  better  qualified  to  describe  Nepaul  than  Captain  Smith  j  and  his 
concise,  but  clear  and  graphic  account  of  its  history,  its  natural  productions,  its  laws  and 
customs,  and  the  character  of  its  warlike  inhabitants,  is  very  agreeable  and  instructive 
reading.  A  separate  chapter,  not  the  least  entertaining  in  the  book,  is  devoted  to  anecdotes 
of  the  Nepaulese  mission,  of  whom,  and  of  their  visit  to  Europe,  many  remarkable  stories 
are  told."— Pos^ 
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ART  AND  NATURE,  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.    BY 

G.  VV.  THORNBURY.  Esa.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  bound. 

"This  is  the  best  book  Mr,  Thornbury  has  written.  Being  an  artist,  he  writes  about 
art;  as  a  Londoner,  with  quick  eyes  and  a  cultivated  taste,  he  writes  of  London  j  as  au 
artist  who  has  travelled  he  tells  anecdotes  and  dwells  on  scenes  of  his  past  life  abroad.  AW 
this  he  does  in  a  frank,  genuine  way." — Examiner. 

"This  is  a  book  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  which  Geoffrey  Crayon  is  patriarch.  Mf. 
Thornbury's  drawing  may  be  less  accurate  than  crayon  drawing,  but  it  is  richer  in  colour, 
and  wider  and  more  versatile  in  the  choice  of  subjects.  As  a  whole,  Mr.  Thornbury's 
volumes  are  lively,  pictorial,  and  various."— J^Aewawm. 

"  We  have  not  met  with  so  original  a  work  for  many  a  day  as  these  two  volumes  by  Mr. 
Thornbury.  They  have  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  genius.  Acute  observation  is  com- 
bined with  great  research;  yet  the  style  is  so  dashing,  that  the  last  thing  we  think  of  is  the 
variety  and  the  extent  of  knowledge  which  these  sketches  evince.  Mr.  Thornbury's  volumes 
contain  matter  to  please  all  tastes.  He  is  grave  and  gay,  picturesque  and  reflective  ;  and  in 
all  moods  and  on  all  subjects  he  is  vivacious  and  amusing." — The  Press. 

"  Of  all  Mr.  Thornbury's  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  day,  his  Sketches 
entitled  '  Art  and  Nature  '  are  the  best." — Morning  Post. 


CLASSIC  AND  HISTORIC  PORTRAITS.    BY  JAMES 

BRUCE.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12s.    bound. 

This  vFork  comprises  Biographies  of  the  following  Classic  and  Historic  Per- 
sonages : — Sappho,  jEsop,  Pythagoras,  Aspasia,  Milto,  Agesilaus,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Alcibiades,  Helen  of  Troy,  Alexander  the  Great,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Scipio 
Africanus,  Sylla,  Cleopatra,  Julius  Csesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Gerraanicus, 
Caligula,  Lollia  Paulina,  Caesonia,  Boadicea,  Agrippina,  Poppaea,Otho,  Commodus, 
Caiacalla,  Heliogabalus,  Zenobia,  Julian  the  Apostate,  Eudocia,  Theodora, 
Charlemagne,  Abelard  and  Heloise,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Dante,  Robert  Bruce, 
Ignez  de  Castro,  Agnes  Sorrel,  Jane  Shore,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Anne  BuUen,  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots, 
Cervantes,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  John  Sobieski,  Anne  of  Austria,  Ninon  del'Enclos, 
Mile,  de  Montpensier,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Catherine 
of  Russia,  and  Madame  de  Stael. 

"  We  find  in  these  piquant  volumes  the  liberal  outpourings  of  a  ripe  scholarship,  the 
results  of  wide  and  various  reading,  given  in  a  style  and  manner  at  once  pleasant  and  pictu- 
resque."— Athenaeum. 


SCOTTISH  HEROES  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  WALLACE 

AND  BRUCE.     By  the  Rev.  A.  LOW,  A.M.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"We  may  say  with  confidence  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  enjoyable  and 
instructive  book  in  the  whole  range  of  biographical  and  historical  literature.  Never  before 
has  full  justice  been  done  o  the  Scotch  heroes  of  the  days  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  and 
there  is  not  a  southron  airong  us  who  will  not  read  with  deep  and  sympathetic  interest 
this  graphic  and  authentic  rarrative  of  their  gallant  exploits."— iJ/orning  Post. 
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MEMOIRS    AND    COKRSSPONDENCE    OF    MAJOR 

GENERAL  SIR  W.  NOTT,  G.C.B.,  Commander  of  the  Army  of 
Candahar,  and  Exvoy  at  the  Court  of  Lucknow.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  Portrait.     16s.  bound. 

"  These  highly  interesting  volumes  gire  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  India 
and  an  admirable  portrait  of  a  most  distinguished  officer." — John  Bull. 

"The  volumes  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  biographical  stores  of  the  age.  To 
the  young  soldier,  in  particular,  they  will  form  a  most  valuable  guide,  worthy  to  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  Despatches  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington." — Slessenger. 

"  We  know  not  a  book,  after  the  Wellington  Despatches,  more  deserving  of  the  study  of 
a  young  officer.  It  might  be  made  one  of  the  standard  manuals  of  military  education." 
— Literary  Gazette. 

'*  One  of  the  most  interesting  records  of  military  life  that  we  possess,  and  a  genuine  me- 
ujorial  of  one  who  has  achieved  a  right  to  be  reckoned  among  England's  greatest  men." — 
Dail]/  News. 

MILITARY  LIFE  IN  ALGERIA.  BY  THE  COUNT  P. 

DE  CASTELLANE.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12s.    bound. 

"  We  commend  this  book  as  really  worth  perusal.  The  volumes  make  us  familiarl) 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Algerian  experience.  St.  Arnaud,  Canrobert,  Changarnier, 
Cavaignac,  Lamorici&re,  are  brought  prominently  before  the  reader." — Ea-aminer. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  ENGLISH  SOLDIER  IN 

THE  UXITED  STATES' ARMY.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  12s.  bound. 
"  The  novelty  characterising  these  interesting  volumes  is  likely  to  secure  them  many 
readers.  The  author  went  through  the  Mexican  campaign  with  General  Scott,  and  his  volumes 
contain  much  descriptive  matter  concerning  battles,  sieges,  and  marches  on  Mexican 
territory,  besides  their  sketches  of  the  normal  chronic  condition  of  the  United  States'  soldier 
in  time  of  peace." — Dail^  News, 

CANADA  AS  IT  WAS,  IS,  AND  MAY  BE-    BY  THE 

late  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  SIR  R.BONNYCASTLE.  With  an  Account 
of  Recent  Transactions,  by  SIR  J.  E.  ALEXANDER,  K.L.S.,  &c.  2  vols., 
post  8vo.  with  maps,  &c.,  12s. 

ATLANTIC  AND  TRANSATLANTIC  SKETCHES.   BY 

CAPTAIN  MACKINNON,  R.N.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  12s.  bound. 
"Captain  Mackinnon's  sketches  of  America  are  of  a  striking  character  and  permanent 
value.  His  volumes  convey  a  just  impression  of  the  United  States.  They  are  light,  ani- 
mated, and  lively,  full  of  racy  sketches,  pictures  of  life,  anecdotes  of  society,  visits  to  re- 
markable men  and  famous  places,  sporting  episodes,  &c.,  very  original  and  interesting." — 
Sunday  Times. 

SPAIN    AS    IT    IS.     BY    G.    A.     HOSKINS,    ESQ. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

HISTORY  OF  CORFU  ;   AND  OF   THE   REPUBLIC 

OF  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS.  By  LIEUT.  H.  J.  W.  JERVIS,  Royal 
Artillery.     1  vol.  post  8vo.     6s. 
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ORIENTAL    AND    WESTERN    SIBERIA.     A  NAR- 

RATiVE  OF  Seven  Years'  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Siberia, 
Mongolia,  Daouria,  the  Kirghis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary,  and 
Part  of  Central  Asia.  By  THOMAS  WITLAM  ATKINSON.  Dedi- 
cated,  by  Permission,  to  His  Imperial  Majesty,  Alexander  II.,  Emperor  of 
All  the  Russias,  &c.  Preparing  for  Publication,  in  one  large  volume, 
royal  8vo.,  Price  £2  23.,  elegantly  bound.  Embellished  with  numerous 
beautifully  coloured  plates,  and  woodcuts,  from  drawings  by  the  Author, 
and  a  map. 

Extract  PROM  the  "  Examiner,"  October  25,  1856. — "Mr.  T.  TV.  Atkinson,  an  artist 
of  extraordinary  merit,  In  pursuit  of  the  picturesque,  has  ventured  into  regions  where, 
probably,  no  European  foot,  save  his,  has  ever  trodden.  Mr.  Atkinson's  travels  embrace 
Oriental  and  Western  Siberia,  Mongolia,  Daouria,  the  Kirghis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary, 
and  portions  of  Central  Asia,  and  occupied  him  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  time  which  he 
has  turned  to  admirable  account.  It  argues  no  slight  devotion  to  Art,  to  have  undertaken 
the  task  of  giving  to  civilised  Europe  a  transcript  of  what  is  at  once  most  beautiful  and 
most  wonderful  in  nature,  in  countries  so  remote,  so  diflBcult  of  access,  and,  in  many 
instances,  so  dangerous  to  the  traveller,  whose  enterprise  led  him  there.  The  public  may 
really  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Atkinson  for  thus  widely  extending  our  knowledge  of  this  hitherto 
unknown  but  most  interesting  part  of  the  globe." 

Extract  from  the  "Athen-^um,"  October  11,  1856. — "Mr.  Atkinson's  sketches 
were  made  by  express  permission  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  during  seven  years'  hunting, 
sketching,  and  travelling  in  the  plains  and  mountains  of  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia, 
Mongolia,  Daouria,  the  Kirghis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Central  Asia.  Perhaps,  no 
English  artist  was  ever  before  admitted  into  this  enchanted  land  of  history,  or  provided  with 
the  talisman  and  amulet  of  a  general  passport;  and  well  has  Mr.  Atkinson  availed  himself 
of  the  privilege.  Mr.  Atkinson's  encampments  lead  us  away  into  forests,  gorges  of  moun- 
tains, where  the  thunder  shakes  the  ground  and  the  lightning  strikes,  like  God's  sword-blade, 
among  the  trees — where  the  Tartars  cower  in  their  felt  hut,  and  the  tea-drinkers  grow  silent 
round  the  red  logs.  Rivers  to  swim,  torrents  to  pass,  became  trifles  to  this  adventurous 
traveller,  who  has  brought  us  records  of  places  never,  perhaps,  before  visited;  for  no 
Englishman  has  been  there — no  Russian  traveller  has  written  of  them." 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  JOURNEY  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

Comprising  A  Winter  Passage  across  the  Andes  to  Chili,  with  a 
Visit  to  the  Gold  Regions  of  California  and  Australia,  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  Java,  &c.     By  F.    GERSTAECKER.     3  vols.   31s.  6d. 

"  Starting  from  Bremen  for  California,  the  author  of  this  Narrative  proceeded  to  Rio, 
and  thence  to  Buenos  Ayres;  where  he  exchanged  the  wild  seas  for  the  yet  wilder  Pampas, 
and  made  his  way  on  horseback  to  Valparaiso  across  the  Cordilleras — a  winter  passage  full  of 
difficulty  and  danger.  From  Valparaiso  he  sailed  to  California,  and  visited  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  and  the  mining  districts  generally.  Thence  he  steered  his  course  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  resting  at  Honolulu,  Tahiti,  and  other  gems  of  the  sea  in  that  quarter,  and  from 
thence  to  Sydney,  marching  through  the  Murray  Valley,  and  inspecting  the  Adelaide  district. 
From  Australia  he  dashed  onward  to  Java,  riding  through  the  interior,  and  taking  a  general 
survey  of  Batavia,  with  a  glance  at  Japan  and  the  Japanese.  An  active,  intelligent,  observant 
man,  the  notes  he  made  of  his  adventures  are  full  of  variety  and  interest.  His  descriptions  of 
places  and  persons  are  lively,  and  his  remarks  on  natural  productions  and  the  phenomena  of 
earth,  sea,  and  sky  are  always  sensible,  and  made  with  a  view  to  practical  results.  Those 
portions  of  the  Narrative  which  refer  to  California  and  Australia  are  replete  with  vivid 
sketches  ;  and  indeed  the  whole  work  abounds  with  living  and  picturesque  descriptions  of 
men,  manners,  and  localities." — Globe 
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LAKE  NGAMI;    OR    EXPLORATIONS    AND    DIS- 

COVERIES      DURING      FoUR     YeARS'     WaNDERINGS     IN      THE      WlLDS      OF 

South-western  Africa.  By  CHARLES  JOHN  ANDERSSON.  1  vol. 
royal  8vo.,  with  Map  and  upwards  of  50  Rlustrations,  representing  Sport- 
ing Adventures,  Subjects  of  Natural  History,  &c.  Second  Edition,  30s. 
handsomely  bound. 

"This  narrative  of  African  explorations  and  discoveries  is  one  of  the  most  important 
geographical  works  that  have  lately  appeared.  It  contains  the  account  of  two  journeys 
made  between  the  years  1850  and  1854,  in  the  first  of  which  the  countries  of  the  Damaras 
and  the  Ovambo,  previously  scarcely  known  in  Europe,  were  explored;  and  in  the  second 
the  newly-discovered  Lake  Ngami  was  reached  by  a  route  that  had  been  deemed  imprac- 
ticable, but  which  proves  to  be  the  shortest  and  the  best.  The  work  contains  much  scientific 
and  accurate  information  as  to  the  geology,  the  scenery,  products,  and  resources  of  the 
regions  explored,  with  notices  of  the  religion,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  native  tribes. 
The  continual  sporting  adventures,  and  other  remarkable  occurrences,  intermingled  with 
the  narrative  of  travel,  make  the  book  as  interesting  to  read  as  a  romance,  as,  indeed,  a 
good  book  of  travels  ought  always  to  be.  The  illustrations  by  Wolf  are  admirably  designed, 
and  most  of  them  represent  scenes  as  striking  as  any  witnessed  by  Jules  Gerard  or  Gordon 
Camming." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Andersson  has  made  no  hackneyed  excursion  up  the  Nile  and  back  again,  but  a 
painful  journey,  something  between  a  pilgrimage  and  a  wild-beast  hunt,  which  might  have 
tried  the  patience  of  a  fakir  and  the  pluck  of  a  gladiator.  Such  narratives  are  agreeable 
changes  in  our  day,  and  take  hold  of  attention  like  the  old  travels.  Mr.  Andersson  is  a 
good-natured  and  cheerful  writer;  and  his  book  may  be  read  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
profit.  For  the  details  of  a  romantic  and  laborious  journey, — for  particulars  about  the 
ostrich,  the  hippopotamus,  the  lion,  and  the  hyaena,— for  curious  illustrations  of  savage 
life, — for  that  kind  of  interest  which  is  awakened  by  dangers  bravely,  and  by  fatigues  stoutly 
borne — readers  would  do  well  to  consult  the  book  itself.  The  printers  and  engravers  have 
done  Mr.  Andersson  justice  ;  and  we  think  the  reading  public  will  go  and  do  likewise." — 
Athenceum. 

"  This  handsome  book  is  one  for  everybody  to  read.  As  a  record  of  travel,  every  page  is 
fascinating,  while  the  naturalist  and  the  geographer  will  be  delighted  with  the  new  facts  it 
reveals.  The  sporting  adventures  of  Mr.  Andersson,  too,  are  not  less  wonderful  than  those 
of  preceding  African  travellers.    The  plates  are  numerous  and  admirable." — The  Press. 


THE    OXONIAN    IN    NORWAY;    OR,    NOTES    OF 

Excursions  in  that   Country.     By  the   Rev.  F.  METCALFE,   M.A., 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.     With  Hlustrations,  bound. 

"'The  Oxonian  in  Norway  '  is  replete  with  interest,  is  written  in  an  animated  style 
and  is  one  of  those  books  which  cannot  fail  to  be  at  the  same  time  amusing  and  instructive 
Mr.  Metcalfe  visited  places  where  an  Englishman  was  a  rarity;  and  all  who  take  an  interest 
n  customs  practised  by  various  peoples,  will  welcome  his  book  for  the  accounts  of  Nor- 
wegian manners  and  customs  which  have  not  been  touched  upon  before.  Numerous  inte- 
resting and  exciting  anecdotes,  in  connexion  with  the  author's  excursions  in  pursuit  of 
fishing  and  shooting,  ^grvade  throughout."— Chronicle. 

"Mr.  Metcalfe's  book  is  as  full  of  facts  and  interesting  information  as  it  can  hold,  and 
is  interlarded  with  racy  anecdotes.  Some  of  these  are  highly  original  and  entertaining. 
More  than  this,  it  is  a  truly  valuable  work,  containing  a  fund  of  information  on  the  statistics 
politics,  and  religion  of  the  countries  \isited,"— Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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CHOW-CHOW;  BEING  SELECTIONS  FROM  A  JOUR- 
NAL KEPT  IN  INDIA,  EGYPT,  AND  PALESTINE.  By  the  VIS- 
COUNTESS  FALKLAND.     2  vols.  8vo.     With  Illustrations. 

SPORTING  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD; 

OR,    DAYS   AND    NIGHTS    OF   MOOSE    HUNTING    IN   THE    PINE 
FORESTS  OF  ACADIA.     By  CAMPBELL  HARDY,  Royal  Artillery. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  illustrations,  21s.  bound. 
"A  spirited  record  of  sporting  adventures,  very  entertaining  and  ivell  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  all  sportsmen  who  desire  some   fresher  field  than  Europe  can  afford  them.     The 
forests  of  Nova  Scotia  abound  in  moose,  cariboo,  bears,   wolves,  partridge,  snipe  and  wild 
duck,  while  the  rivers  are  teeming  with  salmon  and  other  fish,  so  that  Lieutenant  Hardy's 
sport   was  of   the  best  kind,  and   in  the  details  which  he  has  given   us  there  is  much  to 
.  interest  and  amuse.     He  is  a  thorough  sportsman,   patient,  skilful,    and  active,  and  relates 
his  ad.venture3  with  the  gusto  of  a  man  who  enjoys  the  life." — The  Press. 

TRAVELS   IN  EUROPEAN    TURKEY:    THROUGH 

Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Macedonia,  Roumelia,  Albania,  and 
Epirds;  with  a  Visit  to  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  a  Home- 
ward Tour  through  Hungary  and  the  Sclavonian  Provinces  of 
Austria  on  the  Lower  Danube.  By  EDMUND  SPENCER,  Esa. 
Author  of  *'  Travels  in  Circassia,"  etc.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  and  a  valuable  Map  of  European  Turkey 
from  the  most  recent  Charts  in  the  possession  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish 
Governments,  revised  by  the  Author,    18s. 

A  TOUR  OF  INQUIRY  THROUGH  FRANCE  AND 

ITALY,  Illustrating  their  Present  Social,  Political,  and  Religious 
Condition.  By  EDMUND  SPENCER,  Esa,,  Author  of  "Travels  in 
European  Turkey,"  "Circassia,"  &c.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

ARCTIC  MISCELLANIES,  A  SOUVENIR  OF   THE 

LATE  POLAR  SEARCH.  By  the  OFFICERS  and  SEAMEN  op  the 
EXPEDITION.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty.     Second  Edition.     1  vol.,  with  Illustrations.  6s. 

"  This  volume  is  not  the  least  interesting  or  instructive  among  the  records  of  the  late 
expeflitioQ  in  search  of  Sir  John   Franklin,   commanded   by  Captain  Austin." — Times. 

A  PILGRIMAGE  INTO  DAUPHINE.    BY  THE  REV. 

G.  M.  MUSGRAVE,  A.M.,  Oxon.     Author  of  "A  Ramble  through  Nor. 

raandy,"  etc.     2  vols,  with  Illustrations.     21s.  bound. 

'•  It  would  be   difficult  to  find  a  more  acreeable  and  instructive  travelling  companion 

than   the  author  of  these  volumes.      He  has  sufficient  antiquarian,  scientific,   and  artistic 

knowledge  to  make  him  an  enlightened  observer  and  reporter,  and  a  quickness  of  discern- 

ment  which  detects  the  tmallesl  point  of  interest."— G/o6e. 
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RUSSIA  AFTER  THE  WAR:  THE  NARRATIVE  OF 

A  Visit  to  that  Country  in  1856.     By  SELINA  BUiNBURY.     2  vols, 
post  8vo.   21s. 

•'We  congratulate  Miss  Bunbury  upon  having  written  a  very  entertaining  book — one 
that  has  the  merit  of  being  readable  fiom  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  author  saw  all 
that  she  could,  and  has  described  with  much  vivacity  all  she  saw.  Her  book  is  full  of 
pleasant  pictures,  commencing  with  St.  Petersburg  and  its  lions,  and  ending  with  the 
coronation.     It  will  find  numerous  readers." — Daily  News. 

"  Miss  Bunbury's  vivacious  sl<etches  are  not  only  piquant  with  meaning  as  to  the  state 
of  society  in  Russia,  but  have  all  the  charm  and  freshness  of  first  impressions  on  an  active, 
thoughtful,  and  observing  mind.  We  can  cordially  recommend  the  work,  as  presenting  a 
very  entertaining  and  varied  panorama  of  the  route  taken  by  this  intelligent  lady,  and, 
moreover,  as  conveying  the  most  recent  information  with  regard  to  the  present  state  and 
condition  of  the  more  important  parts  of  the  Czar's  vast  territories." — Morning  Post. 

A  SUMMER  IN  NORTHERN   EUROPE;   INCLUD- 

iNG  Sketches  in  Sweden,   Norway,   Finland,  the  Aland  Islands, 
Gothland,  etc.     By  SELINA  BUNBURY.     2  vols,  post  8vo,,  21s. 

•*  All  readers  of  the  works  of  lady-travellers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  are  favoured 
again  by  Miss  Bunbury  with  an  account  of  l.er  experience  in  Northern  Europe,  includirrg 
much  of  the  seat  of  the  late  war — Finland,  for  example,  and  the  Aland  Isles.  The  book 
is  a  very  welcome  contribution  to  the  reading  of  the  season." — Examiner, 

"Avery  lively  and  agreeable  book  of  travels,  full  of  sketches  of  national  character  and 
descriptions  of  scenery  given  in  a  pleasing  and  entertaining  style.  To  all  who  wish  for  a 
gay  and  varied  panorama  of  northern  life  and  scenery,  and  for  a  work  full  of  information  and 
entertainment,  we  recommend  these  volumes  as  among  the  most  lively  and  generally  attrac- 
tive travels  that  have  lately  appeared." — Sun. 

THE  WABASH:  OR,  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  ENG- 
LISH GENTLEMAN'S  FAMILY  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  AMERICA. 
By  J.  R.  BESTE,  Esa.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

"Mr.  Beste's  book  is  interesting.  In  literary  merit  it  is  above  the  majority  of  books  of 
travel.  It  deserves  consultation  trom  all  who  may  wish  to  receive  a  candid,  sensible,  and 
fair  account  of  the  author's  experience." — Athenceum. 

AUSTRALIA  AS  IT  IS:  ITS  SETTLEMENTS,  FARMS, 

AND  GOLD  FIELDS.  By  F.  LANCELOT,  Mineralogical  Sur- 
veyor IN  THE  Australian  Colonies.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  12s. 
"  This  is  an  unadorned  account  of  the  actual  condition  in  which  these  colonies  are  found, 
by  a  professional  surveyor  and  mineralogist,  who  goes  over  the  ground  with  a  careful  glance 
and  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  seizing  on  the  practical  portions  of  the  subject.  On  the 
climate,  the  vegetation,  and  the  agricuUural  resources  of  the  country,  he  is  copious  in  tht 
extreme,  and  to  the  intendint^  emigrant  an  invaluable  instructor.  As  a  guide  to  the  auriferous 
regions,  as  well  as  the  pastoral  solitudes  of  Australia,  the  work  is  unsurpassed."— G/o/>e. 

A  LADY'S   VISIT    TO   THE   GOLD    DIGGINGS  OF 

AUSTRALIA.     By  MRS.  CLACY.     1  vol.     6s.    bound. 
"  The  most  pithy  and  entertaining  of  all  the  books  that  have  been  written  on  the  gold 
diggings."— LiYerury  Gazette. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  LIFE. 

By   MRS.    CLACY.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12s.   bound. 
"While  affording  amusement  to  the  general    reader,   these   'Lights   and   Shadows  or 
Australian  Life,'  are  full  of  useful  hints  to  intending  emigrants."— L/ferar^?  Gazette. 
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THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS.  BY  ELIOT  WAR- 

BURTON.     Thirteenth  Edition.     1  vol.,  with  15  Illustrations,  6s.  bound. 

"  Independently  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with  which 
its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its  reverent 
and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

"  A  book  calculated  to  prove  more  practically  useful  was  never  penned  than  the 
*  Crescent  and  the  Cross' — a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage  for  the  sublime 
and  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everlasting  immor- 
tality in  the  annals  of  the  prophets — and  which  no  other  modern  writer  has  ever  depicted 
with  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  picturesque." — Sun. 

"  In  the  mixture  of  story  with  anecdote,  information  and  impression,  it  perhaps  sur- 
passes 'Eothen.'  Innumerable  passages  of  force,  vivacity,  or  humour  are  to  be  found  in 
this  volume."— 5pec^a^or. 

TRAVELS    IN    PERSIA,    GEORGIA,    AND    KOOR- 

DISTAN,  WITH  Sketches  of  the  Cossacks  and  the  Caucasus.     By 
Dr.  MORITZ  WAGNER.     3  vols.,  post  8vo. 
"We  have  here  learning  without  pedantry,  acute  and  close  observation  without  the 
tedium  of  uninteresting  details,  the  reflections  of  a  philosopher  intermixed  with  the  pleasant 
stories  and  graphic  sketches  of  an  accomplished  traveller." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  A  book  which  abounds  in  varied  and  useful  information.  We  doubt  whether  anywhere 
the  reader  can  find  a  more  trustworthy  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  Koords  of  Persia,  or  of 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Caucasus,  than  in  these  interesting  volumes."— Pos^. 

FOREST  LIFE  IN  CEYLON.    BY  W.  KNIGHTON,  M.A. 

Second  Edition,  2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 
"  A  very  clever  and  amusing  book,  by  one  who  has  lived  as  a  planter  and  journalist  many 
years  in  Ceylon.    The  work  is  filled  with  interesting  accounts  of  the  sports,  resources,  pro- 
ductions, scenery,  and  traditions  of  the  island.    The  sporting  adventures  are  narrated  in  a 
very  spirited  manner." — Standard. 

"We  have  no  recollection  of  a  more  interesting  or  instructive  work  on  Ceylon  and  the 

ingalese  than  that  which  Mr.  Knighton  has  just  given  to  the  world.  It  displays  a  great  deal  of 

acuteness  and  sagacity  in  its  observation  of  men  and  manners,  and  contains  a  vast  deal  of 

useful  information  on   topics,  historical,  political,  and  commercial,  and  has  the  charm  of  a 

fluent  and  graphic  style."— il/ommg  Post. 

TROPICAL   SKETCHES;   OR,  REMINISCENCES  OF 

AN  INDIAN  JOURNALIST.  BY  W.  KNIGHTON,  M.A.  2  vols.  12s. 
"  When  Jlr.  Knighton's  pleasant  volumes  on  Ceylon  were  published,  we  freely  gave  his 
publication  the  praise  which  it  appears  to  have  well  deserved,  since  another  edition  has  been, 
calledfor.  Amongst  the  writersoftheday,weknowof  none  who  are  morefelicitousin  hitting  off 
with  an  amusing  accuracy,  the  characters  he  has  met  with,  and  his  descriptive  powers  are  first- 
rate.  Take  his  Sketches  up  and  open  where  you  will,  every  page  teems  with  instruction, 
combined  with  lively  detail."— SuwcZay  Times. 

FIVE  YEARS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES.  BY  CHARLES 

W.  DAY,Esa.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 
••  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the  vigour,  brilliancy  and  varied  interest  of  this  work,   the 
{^undant  stores  of  anecdote  andincident,  and  the  copious  detail  of  local  habits  and  peculiarities 
ia  each  island  visited  in  succession," — Globe. 
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A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  DISCOVERY 

OF  THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE     with  Numerous  Incidents  of  Travel 
and  Adventure  during  nearly  Five  Years'  Continuous  Service  in  the  Arctic 
Regions  while  in  Search  of  the  Expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin.     By 
ALEX.  ARMSTRONG,  M.D.,  R.N.,  late  Surgeon  and  Naturalist  of  H.M.S. 
*  Investigator.'     1  vol.     With  Map  and  Plate,  16s. 
"This  book  is  sure  to  take  a  prominent  position  in  every  library  in  which  works  of 
discovery  and  adventure   are  to  be  met  with.     It  is  a  record  of  the  most  memorable  geo- 
graphical discovery  of  the   present  age.     It  comes   from   one   who   has    himself  actively 
participated  in  all  the  stirring  incidents  and  exciting  scenes  it  so  ably  describes,  and  thus 
possesses   that  charm   of  freshness  and  interest  no  mere  compiler  can  ever  hope  to  obtain. 
The  stirring  passages  of  Dr.   Armstrong's   narrative  bear  ample  evidence  of  their  having 
been  written  by  an  accomplished  and  highly-educated  man,  possessed  of  quick  sensibili- 
ties, cultivated  powers,  and  a  refined  mind." — Daily  News, 

"As  a  full  and  authentic  record,  Dr.  Armstrong's  work  will  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  Arctic  narratives." — Literary  Gazette. 

THE  WANDERER  IN  ARABIA.     BY  G.  T.  LOWTH, 

Esa.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations.     21s.  bound. 

"An  excellent  book,  pervaded  by  a  healthy  enthusiasm,  novel  and  varied  in  its  incidents 
picturesque  in  its  descriptions,  and  running  over  with  human  interest." — Sun. 

"  Mr.  Lowth  has  shown  himself  in  these  volumes  to  be  an  intelligent  traveller,  a  keen 
observer  of  nature,  and  an  accomplished  artist.  The  general  reader  will  find  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  his  wanderings  in  Arabia,  and  among  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  old 
Christian  lands,  a  great  deal  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  amuse  him. — Post. 

EIGHTEEN    YEARS    ON    THE    GOLD    COAST    OF 

AFRICA;  INCLUDING  AN  Account  of  the  Native  Tribes,  and   their 

INTERCOURSE  ViTH  Europeans.  ByBRODIE  CRUICKSHANK,  Member 

OF  THE  Legislative  Council,  Cape  Coast  Castle.    2  vols,  post  8vo.   21s. 

"This  is  one   of  the  most  interesting  works   that  ever  yet   came  into  our  hands.     It 

possesses  the  charm  of  introducing  us  to  habits  and  manners  of  the  human  family  of  which 

before  we  had  no  conception.      Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  work  has,  indeed,  made  us  all  familiar 

with  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  the  disposition  of  the  transplanted  African  ;  but  it  has 

been  reserved  to  Mr.  Cruickshank  to  exhibit  the  children  of  Ham  in  their  original  state,  and 

to  prove,  as  his  work  proves  to  demonstration,  that,  by  the  extension  of  a  knowledge  of  the 

Gospel,  and  by  that  only  can   the  African   be  brought  within  the   pale  of  civilization.      We 

anxiously  desire  to  direct  public  attention  to  a  work  so  valuable.     An  incidental  episode  in 

the  work  is  an  aflfecting  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  gifted  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon  (L.  E.  L.) 

written  a  few  months  after  her  marriage  with  Governor  Maclean."— Standard. 

THE    HOLY    PLACES:    A  NARRATIVE    OF    TWO 

YEARS'  RESIDENCE  IN  JERUSALEM  AND  PALESTINE.  By 
HAN.MER  L.  DUPUIS.  With  Notes  on  the  Dispersed  Canaanite 
Tribes,  by  JOSEPH  DUPUIS,  late  British  Vice-Consul  in  Tripoli  and 
Tunis.     2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  21s.  bound. 

EIGHT  YEARS  IN  PALESTINE,  SYRIA,  AND  ASIA 

MINOR.  By  F.  A.  NEALE,  Esa.,  Late  Attached  to  the  Consular 
Service  in  Syria.     Second  Edition,  2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  12s. 

KHARTOUM  AND  THE  NILES.  BY  GEORGE  MELLY, 

Esd.  Second  Edition.  2  vols,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  12s.   bound. 
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EULE    AND    MISRULE    OF    THE    ENGIISH    IN 

AMERICA.     By  the  Author  of  "SAM  SLICK."     2  vols,    post  8vo.     21s. 

'•  We  conceive  this  work  to  be  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  important  Judge  Haliburton 
has  ever  written.  While  teeming  with  interest,  moral  and  historical,  to  the  general  reader, 
it  equally  constitutes  a  philosophical  study  for  the  politician  and  statesman.  It  will  be  found 
to  let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  actual  origin,  formation,  and  progress  of  the  republic  of 
the  United  States." — Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE    AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.     24s.  bound. 

"  Since  Sam  Slick's  first  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely 
humorous  as  this.  Every  line  of  it  tells  some  way  or  other ;  instructively,  satirically, 
jocosely,  or  wittily.  Admiration  at  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns, 
constantly  alternate,  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  these  last  volumes  of  his.  They 
consist  of  25  Chapters,  each  containing  a  tale,  a  sketch,  or  an  adventure.  In  every  one  of 
them,  the  Clockmaker  proves  himself  the  fastest  time  killer  a-going." — Observer, 


SAM     SLICK'S      WISE     SAWS     AND     MODERN 

INSTANCES  ;  or,  What  he  Said,  Did,  or  Invented.     Second  Edition. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  We  do  not  fear  to  predict  that  these  delightful  volumes  vrill  be  the  most  popular,  as 
beyond  doubt,  they  are  the  best,  of  all  Judge  Haliburton's  admirable  works.  The  'Wise 
Saws  and  Modern  Instances' evince  powers  of  imagination  and  expression  far  beyond  what 
even  his  former  publications  could  lead  any  one  to  ascribe  to  the  author.  We  have,  it  is  true 
long  been  familiar  with  his  quaint  humour  and  racy  narrative,  but  the  volumes  before  us 
take  a  loftier  range,  and  are  so  rich  in  fun  and  good  sense,  that  to  offer  an  extract  as  a 
sample  would  be  an  injustice  to  author  and  reader.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  books  we 
ever  read,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it." — Standard. 

"The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
viSltbr  ;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongue.  The  present 
is  altogether  a  most  edifying  production,  remarkable  alike  for  its  racy  humour,  its  sound 
philosophy,  the  felicity  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  satire.  We  promise  our 
readers  a  great  treat  from  tlie  perusal  of  these  '  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances,' which 
contain  a  world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun." — Morning  Post. 

THE    AMERICANS    AT    HOME;     OR,    BYEWAYS 

BACKWOODS,  AND    PRAIRIES.     Edited  by  the    Author  of    "SAM 
SLICK."  3  vols,  post  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

"  In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
feartures,  no  writer  of  the  present  day  equals  Judge  Haliburton.  '  The  Americans  at  Home  ' 
will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works." — Post. 


TRAITS   OF   AMERICAN   HUMOUR.    EDITED  BY 

the  Author  of  "  SAM  SLICK."     3  vols,   post  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

"  No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of 
the  inimitable  'Sam,'  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognize  and  appreciate  her  queer 
transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  fun  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour." — Globe. 
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PEN    AND     PENCIL    PICTURES.      BY    THOMAS 

HOOD.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.  1  vol.  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  by  the  Author,  10s.  6d.  bound. 

"  Few  will  have  seen  this  book  annouiiceii  without  having  a  wish  to  welcome  it.  By  his 
poetry  and  his  prose,  Thomas  Hood  the  Second  distinctly  announces  himself  to  l)e  his 
father's  son.  His  music  has  a  note  here  and  there  from  the  old  household  lullabies  to 
which  his  cradle  was  rocked.  Some  of  his  thoughts  have  the  true  family  cast.  But  his 
song  is  not  wholly  the  song  of  a  mocking-bird  — his  sentiment  can  flow  in  channels  of  his 
own;  and  his  speculatiois  and  his  stories  have  a  touch,  taste,  and  fliivour  which  indicate 
that  Thomas  Hood's  fathers  son  may  ripen  ajid  rise  into  one  of  those  original  and  indi- 
vidual authors  who  brighten  the  times  in  which  they  write,  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  those 
among  whom  their  lot  is  cast." — Athenceum. 

"  We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  delightful  volume,  '  Pen  and  Pencil  Pictures,'  has 
reached  a  second  edition,  and  that  the  reception  of  the  younger  Thomas  Hood,  by  the 
public,  has  been  worthy  of  the  name  he  bears.  The  work  is  considerably  augniented  by 
passages  of  increased  maturity  and  vigour,  such  as  will  contribute  still  further  to  its 
popularity  among  the  reading  classes  of  the  public."— Li/erarz/  Gazette. 

THE   DRAMATIC    WORKS    OF    MARY  RUSSELL 

MITFORD.     Author  of  "  Our  Village,"  "  Atherton,"  &c.    2  vols,  post  8vo. 
with  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  other  Illustrations.     21s. 
"  \A'e  recommend  Miss  Mitford's  dramas  heartily  to  all  by  whom  they  are  unknown.     A 
more  graceful  addition  could  not  be  made  to  any  collection  of  dramatic  works." — Blackwood. 
"  I^Iiss  Jlitford  has  collected  into  one  chaplet  the  laurels  gathered  in  her  prime  of  author- 
ship.      Laid   by  the  side  of    the  volume    of    dramatic   works    of    Joanna    Baillie,    these 
volumes  suffer  no  disparagement.     This  is  high  j)raise,  and  it  is  well  deserved." — Atheneeum, 

SONGS  OF  THE  CAVALIERS  AND  ROUNDHEADS, 

JACOBITE  BALLADS,  &c.  By  G.  W.  THORNBURY.  1  vol.  with 
numerous  Illustrations  by  H.  S.  Marks.     10s.  6d.  elegantly  bound. 

"  Mr.  Thornbury  has  produced  a  volume  of  songs  and  ballads  worthy  to  rank  with 
Macaulay's  or  Aytoua's  Lays." — Chronicle. 

"Those  who  love  picture,  life,  and  costnme  in  song  will  here  find  what  they  love." — 
AthentsKum. 

"This  volume  will  raise  Mr.  Thornbury's  literary  reputation  higher  than  it  has  yet 
mounted.     The  vigour  of  his  muse  asserts  itself  in  every  Vme." —Literary  Gazette. 

"The  poems  show  great  power,  and  profound  thought  and  feeling.  But,  more  than  all, 
they  display  imagination.     They  glow  with  all  the  fire  of  poetry." — Express. 

THE   MONARCHS   OF   THE   MAIN;   OR,    ADVEN- 

TURES  OF  THE  BUCCANEERS.  By  G.  W.  THORNBURY.  3  vols.  15s. 
"  An  unwritten  page  of  the  world's  history  is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day.  The  author 
of  these  volumes  has  discovered  one,  and  has  supplied  the  deficiency.  The  deeds  of  alter- 
nate violence  and  heroism  of  the  wild  adventurers,  who  soon  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
started  forth  in  search  of  plunder,  and  sometimes  of  territorial  conquest— now  sweeping  the 
main  with  their  piratical  vessels — now  surprising  and  sacking  some  rich  and  flourishing 
town — now  fortifying  themselves  in  some  strong  island-hold,  where  they  could  bid  defiance 
to  a  world  in  arms  against  them — form  the  subject  of  a  narrative  rich  in  variety  of  incident, 
and  replete  with  striking  exhibitions  of  life  and  character.  To  the  lover  of  maritime  ad- 
venture, these  pages  offer  a  fund  of  infinite  amusement,  doubly  attractive  from  the  novelty 
of  the  theme."— JoAw  Bull. 

DARIEN ;  OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE.   BY  ELIOT 

WARBURTON.     Second  Edition.     3  vols,  post  8vo. 
"The  scheme   for  the  colonization  of  Darien  by  Scotchmen,  and  the  opening  of  a  com- 
munication between  the  East  and  West  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  furnishes  the  founda- 
tion of  this  story,  which  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  which  the  author  of 
the  '  Crescent  and  the  Cross' had  already  made  for  himself. "—JoAn  Bull. 
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FAMILY  ROMANCE;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF 

THE  ARISTOCRACY.     BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of 
Arms.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

Among  the  many  other  interesting  legends  and  romantic  family  histories  com- 
prised in  these  volumes,  will  be  found  the  following : — The  wonderful  narrative 
of  Maria  Stella,  Lady  Newborough,  who  claimed  on  such  strong  evidence  to  be 
a  Princess  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  and  disputed  the  identity  of  Louis  Philippe — 
The  story  of  the  humble  marriage  of  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Strathmore,  and 
the  sufferings  and  fate  of  her  only  child — The  Leaders  of  Fashion,  from  Graraont 
to  D'Orsay — The  rise  of  the  celebrated  Baron  Ward,  now  Prime  Minister  at 
Parma — The  curious  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Crawford — The  Strange  Vicissitudes 
of  our  Great  Families,  replete  with  the  most  romantic  details — The  story  of  the 
Kirkpatricks  of  Closeburn  (the  ancestors  of  the  French  Empress),  and  the  re- 
markable tradition  associated  with  them — The  Legend  of  the  Lambtons — The 
verification  in  our  own  time  of  the  famous  prediction  as  to  the  Earls  of  Mar — 
Lady  Ogilvy's  escape — The  Beresford  and  Wynyard  ghost  stories  correctly  told — 
&c.  &c. 

"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  as  a  work  of  amusement  these  two  most  in- 
teresting volumes,  whether  we  should  have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  ex- 
cellent execution.  The  volumes  are  just  what  ought  to  be  found  on  every  drawing-room  table. 
Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved 
in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of 
their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact — or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down 
for  truth  by  long  tradition — and  the  romance  of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction. 
Each  story  is  told  in  the  clear,  unaffected  style  with  which  the  author's  former  works 
have  made  the  public  familiar,  while  they  afford  evidence  of  the  value,  even  to  a  work  of 
amusement,  of  that  historical  and  genealogical  learning  that  may  justly  be  expected  of  the 
author  of  '  The  Peerage.'" — Standard. 

"  The  very  reading  for  sea-side  or  fire-side  in  our  hours  of  idleness." — Athenaeum. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM;  OR,  NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 
SECOND  SERIES.  BY  PETER  BURKE,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS  :— Lord  Crichton's  Revenge— The  Gieat  Douglas 
Cause— Lord  and  Lady  Kinnaird — Marie  Delorme  and  Her  Husband — The 
Spectral  Treasure — Murders  in  Inns  of  Court — Matthieson  the  Forger — Trials 
that  established  the  Illegality  of  Slavery — The  Lover  Highwayman — The 
Accusing  Spirit — The  Attorney-General  of  the  Reign  of  Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences  in  the  Law — Adventuresses  of  Pretended  Rank — The  Courier  of 
Lyons — General  Sarrazin's  Bigamy — The  Elstree  Murder — Count  Bocarme  and 
his  wife — Professor  Webster,  &c. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in   recommending  this,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  works 
that  have  been  lately  given  to  the  public." — Morning  Chronicle. 

"  The  favour  with  which  the  first  series  of  this  publication  was  received,  has  induced 
Mr.  Burke  to  extend  his  researches,  which  he  has  done  with  great  judgment.  The  incidents 
forming  the  subject  of  the  second  series  are  as  extraordinary  in  every  respect,  as  those  which 
obtained  so  high  a  meed  of  celebrity  for  the  first.  Some  of  the  tales  could  scarcely  be  believed 
to  be  founded  in  fact,  or  to  be  records  of  events  that  have  startled  the  world,  were  there  not 
the  incontestable  evidence  which  Mr.  Burke  has  established  to  prove  that  they  hav 
actually  happened." — Messenger. 
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NOTHING   NEW.    BY    THE  AUTHOR   OF   "JOHN 

HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN."     2  vols.     21s. 

JOHN     HALIFAX,     GENTLEMAN.       NEW     AND 

Cheaper  Edition.     1  voL     10s.  6d.    bound. 

"This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  novel.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability,  better  than  any  former  work,  we  think,  of  its  deservedly  successful 
author." — Examiner. 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  many  of  the  separate  scenes  are  full  of  graphic  power 
and  true  pathos.  It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better."— 
Scotsman. 

"•John  Halifax'  is  one  of  the  noblest  stories  among  modern  works  of  fiction.  The 
interest  is  enthralling,  the  characters  admirably  sustained,  and  the  moral  excellent." — Press. 


BY   MRS 

THE 
TWO  AEISTOCRACIES. 


3  vols. 


GORE. 

A  LIFE'S  LESSONS.    3  vols. 

•"A  Life's  Lessons'  is  told  in  Mrs. 
Gore's  best  style.  She  showers  wit, 
grace,  and  learning  through  the  pages 
with  her  usual  felicity." — Daily  News. 


BY  MRS.   TROLLOPE, 


FASHIONABLE  LIFE ; 

Or,  PARIS  AND  LONDON.    3  vols. 

"The  book  has  among  its  merits  the 
invaluable  one  of  being  thoroughly  read- 
able."— Examiner. 


GERTRUDE; 

Or,  family   pride.     3  vols. 
"  The  publication  of  this  work  will  add 
to  Mrs.  Trollope's  high  reputation   as  a 
novelist." — Post. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  MARGARET  MAITLAND. 


LILLIESLEAF. 

Being  the  Concluding  Series  op 
"  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland." 

Cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  6s, 
*'The  concluding  series  of  passages  in 
the  '  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland'  is, 
to  our  thinking,  superior  to  the  begin- 
ning;  and  this  we  take  to  be  about  the 
most  satisfactory  compliment  we  can  pay 
the  authoress.  There  is  a  vein  of  simple 
good  sense  and  pious  feeling  running 
throughout,  for  which  no  reader  can  fail 
to  be  the  better." — Athenaum. 

" '  Lilliesleaf '  is  a  sequel  to  the  charm- 
ing '  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Maitland,'  told  also  by  herself  in  her  own 
quaint  way,  and  full  of  the  same  touching 
grace  which  won  the  hearts  of  so  many 
people,  young  and  old.  It  is  to  be  said 
but  rarely  of  a  sequel  that  it  possesses  so 
much  beauty,  and  so  much  sustained 
interest,  as  the  tale  of  •'  Lilliesleaf."— 
Examiner. 


THE  DAYS  OF  MY  LIFE. 

AN  autobiographt.  3  vols. 

"The  author  writes  with  her  usual  fine 
capacity  for  the  picturesque,  and  her  in- 
variable good  sense,  good  feeling,  and 
good  taste.  No  part  of  the  narrative  is 
uninteresting." — Athenceum. 

"This  story  is  most  eloquently  written 
and  is  extremely  attractive." — Press. 

MAGDALEN  HEPBURN; 

A  STORY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  REFOR.MATION. 

3  vols. 
"A  well   prepared   and   carefully  exe- 
cuted picture  of  the  society  and  state  of 
manners  in  Scotland  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation." — Athenceum. 

HARRY  MUIR. 

Second  Edition.    3  vols. 

ADAM    GRAEME, 

OF  MOSSGRAY.     3  vols. 
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A    WOMAN'S    STORY. 

By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.    3  vols. 

CTITHBERT  ST.  ELME,  M.P.; 

Or,  passages  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
A  POLITICIAN.    3  vols. 

THE  ROSE  OF  ASHURST. 

By  the  Author  ot  "  Emilia  Wy.vdham," 

3  vols 

*'  This  story  inevitably  pleases,  because 

clever  and  right-minded  woman  seems 

to  have    really   put    her   heart    into    the 

telling  of  it.      An  air  of  enjoyment  in  the 

writing  finds  its  way  into  the  reading." — 

Examiner, 

MARGUERITE'S  LEGACY. 

By  Mrs.  T.  F.  Steward.  3  vols. 

"  Rarely  have  we  met  with  a  more 
interesting  book  than  this.  The  story  is 
of  a  most  thrilling  description,  fhe  au- 
thoress writes  vvith  much  vigour,  and  from 
the  faithful  delineation  of  her  characters, 
the  admirable  selection  of  the  incidents, 
and  the  graphic  description  of  scenes  and 
events,  the  reader  is  enchanted  with  the 
work  throughout." — Chronicle, 

GOOD  IN  EVERYTHING. 

By  Mrs.  Foot.    3  vols. 

"There  is  both  talent  and  power  in  this 
novel.  Mrs.  Foot  has  demonstrated  that 
she  is  capable  of  weaving  a  plot  of  the 
most  absorbing  interest." — Messenger. 

THE  SECOND  WIFE. 

3  vols. 

"This  book  is  sure  of  a  favourable  re- 
ception. The  plot  of  the  story  is  carefully 
constructed  and  well  sustained.  The 
sketches  of  fashionable  life  are  all  excel- 
lent, showintr  intimate  knowledge  of 
society  and  keen  perception." — Press. 

ALCAZAR. 

By  J.  R.   Beste,  Esq.,  Author  of  "Mo- 
dern Societv  in  Komk,  &c.     3  vols.    ' 

"There  are  novelty  of  scenery  and  sub- 
ject in  '  Alcazar,'  with  plenty  of  variety 
and  adventure." — Spectator. 

EDGAR  BARDON. 

By  W.  Knighton,  M.A.    3  vols. 

"The  story  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
author's  reputation.  It  is  full  of  exciting 
incidents,  romantic  situations,  and 
graphic  descriptions." — Post. 


DARK  AND  PAIR. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Rockingham."     3  v. 

"  The  author  of  '  Rockingham  '  has  sur- 
passed himself  in  '  Dark  and  Fair.'  The 
characters  are  distinctly  drawn.  The 
story  is  simple  and  spiritedly  told.  The 
dialogue  is  smart,  natural,  full  of  character. 
The  women  are  sketched  with  a  decision 
and  delicacy  that  make  them  live  before 
you.  In  short.  '  Dark  and  Fair'  takes  its 
place  among  the  cleverest  novels  of  the 
season,  and  deserves  to  be  popular.  It  is 
the  cream  of  light  literature,  graceful, 
brilliant,  and  continuously  interesting." — 
Globe. 

ROSA  GREY. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Anne  Dysart.    3  v. 

"The  characters  are  well  delineated, 
the  story  is  lucidly  told,  and  the  conver- 
sations are  spirited,  and  impressed  with 
the  individuality  of  the  speakers.  Alto- 
gether the  work  is  a  success  " — Daily 
News. 


ISABEL; 


THE  YOUNG  WIFE,  AND  THE  OLD 

LOVE. 

By  J  C.  Jkaffreson,  Author  of  "Crewe 

Rise."    3  vols. 

"A  clever  picture  of  modern  life,  written 
by  a  man  who  has  seen  the  world.  '  Isa- 
bel '  is  a  fresh,  healthy,  entertaining 
book." — Leader. 

WILDFLOWER. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  House  of  El- 
more." 3  vols. 
"  One  of  the  best  novels  it  has  lately 
been  our  fortune  to  meet  with  The  plot 
is  ingenious  and  novel,  and  the  characters 
are   sketched    with   a  masterly  hand." — 

^'''tHE  GENERAL'S 
DAUGHTER. 

By  Capt.  Brook  J.  Knight.    3  vols. 

"  A  lively,  dashing  tale,  with  broadly- 
marked  characters,  and  more  than  the 
averatre  number  of  startling  incidents." — 
Lit.  Gaz. 

MARRIED  FOR  LOVE. 

By  Author  of  "Cousin  Geoffrey."  3  v. 

"'Married  for  Love'  is  as  full  of  lively 
sketches,  smart  writing,  and  strongly- 
drawn  character  as  '  Cousin  Geoffrey,'  and 
the  srory  is  of  a  more  exciting  and  moving 
nature." — Globe. 

THE  YOUNG  LORD. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Discipline  op 
Life,"  &c.  2  vols. 
"  This  new  novel  by  Lady  Emily  Poii- 
soiiby  is  interesting  as  a  story,  and  still 
more  to  be  commended  for  the  profitable 
lessons  it  inculcates." — Lit.  Gaz. 


